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PREFACE. 


The present Eeport ought to have been issued before Christmas last, and this vronld 
have been done bnt for unavoidable delays. Had it been so, however, it must have been 
issued without much direct superintendence on my part, and the latter portion of 
it at least in a more abridged form. On my return from India last June, only 
about 80 pages had been printed off, and little more than 40 additional pages were 
in type ; this gave me the opportunity of reAusing the remainder as it passed through 
the press, and of correcting and adding to it according to the most recent information 
I had obtained. 

Though devoted chiefly to Kathiuwad and Kachh, it is not to be regarded as in any 
sense a complete report on the antiquities of either of these provinees. Kachh has 
hitherto been a terra incognita to the antiquarian, and, though probably not very rich 
in remains, it deserves a much fuller examination than I could bestow upon it in a few 
weeks at the commencement of the liot season of 1875. Of Kathiawad wc know 
more; but I have not been able to touch in this Eeport, on Satrunjaya* with its 
city of temples, the ancient Valabhi, Somanath, and many other places of interest, 
and it would require that I should devote at least another season to the 
province, in order to be able to represent these places in a manner at all adequate 
to their interest. The want also of anything like a sufficient staff of draughtsmen 
prevented a good deal being accomplished that might have been done with more 
effective assistance. 

A complete set of impressions were taken of the great Asoka inscription at Girnar 
and of Eudra Hama’s, and are now lodged in the India Office Library, where they can 
be examined by scholars. The Sah and early Arabic coins of Sindh have been made the 
basis of an able chapter in the Eeport, kindly contributed by Edward Thomas, Esq., 
E.E.S., &c., which will bo read by oriental numismatologists with iuterest. Eor the 

“ This want, so far as Satrufijaya is concerneil, was to a certain extent supplied by the publication in 1869 ol 
my work on The Temples of iiatriihjaiju, containing 45 photographs with an historical and descriptive introduction ; 
and as to Somanath, by the work entitled Photographs from Somanath, Girnar, JuaCujadh, &c., published in 1870, 
with views of Sana, Ehimanath, Somanath, Girnar, &c., &e. The negatives of the photographic illustrations of 
both these works are now in possession of the India Office ; but the places above refori'ed to require a more detailed 
examination than was practicable in the circumstances under which the materials were collected for these works, 
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PREFACE. 


rest, the Ueport must speak for itself. Having to prepare the letterpress and all the 
accompanying drawings for publication within the space of the four months I am 
annually in Europe, but little time is at my command for study and research, which 
are indispensable for the full illustratiou of the subject, and for the working out of 
the many points of history, ethnology, &e. that present themselves for investigation. 
I have consequently been obliged, among other things, to pass over some inscriptions 
quite unnoticed, but in the hope that at some future date I may be able to have 
them prepared for publication. 

Much and valuable aid has been atforded me in the preparation of the work : 
in the field—by Mr. J. B. Peile, Bo.C.S., and Colonel Chase Parr, the Political Agents 
in Kathiawad and Kaehh respectively, who gave me every assistance while in their 
respective provinces, and to whom my thanks arc accordingly due ; and in information 
— by 3Iajor J, W. Watson, Hr. Georg Biihler, Professors Kern of Leiden, Eggeling 
of Edinburgh, and Blochniann of Calcutta,— the latter of whom translated the Arabic 
and Persian inscriptions from Ahmadabad given in the first chapter; while to the 
Eev. A. Milroy of- Moneydie, K.B., I am indebted for the translation from the 
Dutch of large extracts from Dr. Kern’s excellent monograph on the date of Buddha 
and the Asoka edicts. Eor other translations from the same I am indebted to my 
friend the late lamented Professor B. C. Childers, Assistant Librarian at the India 
Office, whose services were ever readily available to all who required them, and who 
also revised the proofs of the sixth chapter of this report. Lastly, Mr. J. E. Eieet, of 
the Bombay Civil Service, a distinguished Sanskrit and Canarese scholar, has supplied 
the translations of inscriptions given in the Appendix from my first season’s Eeport ; 
and to Edward Thomas, Esq., E.B.S., &c., is not only due the chapter on Sah and 
Gupta coins, &c., but the careful superintendence of the proofs of the earlier portion of 
the volume. 

The photographs and drawings har'e been produced under the care of Mr. 
Walter Griggs, of the Art Department at Peckham, who has spared no pains or 
trouble to make them as satisfactory as the materials I was able to put into his 
hands would enable him. The illustrations alone will, I trust, be regarded as some 
addition to our knowledge of Indian art. 


J. BURGESS, 

Archmological Surveyor and Reporter 
to Government for Western India. 
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OPERATIONS or THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY 

OF 

WESTERN INDIA. 

26th OCTOBER 1874 to 24th APRIL 1875. 


In the present Report, it is not intended to follow strictly the order in which the 
places were visited ; the account of the Buddhist Caves at lunar will he reserved for a 
subsequent report ; the gates at Dab hoi near Baroda wiU he described along with those 
at Jhinjuw^ada, belonging to the same age and style; and with the description of 
the Buddhist Caves at J unag a dh will be combined some account of others previously 
visited at Talajii and Sana, and of those at Bhank, and near Siddhsar — on the way 
from Jun&gadh to Grunli, 

I. AHMABlBlD. 

About two hundred and fifty miles north of Bombay the railway crosses the river 
Mahi — ^the Mais, and perhaps also the 3Io2}his, of ancient IVestern writers, and the 
Maliindri of the Muhammadan historians of the time of Akbar, which here divides 
the territory of the GaikwM of Barodct from the British CoUectorates of Kheda and 
Ahmadabdd, lying round the head of the Gulf of Cambay or Khdmb^t. Ahmad- 
abad, fifty-five miles north-west from the Mahi, is by far the largest city in this 
district — once the most splendid capital in India, and stUl the second city in the Western 
Presidency. It is the Mdjnagar of the Jains, and perhaps occupies the site of the older 
Karnavatl, also called Srinagar, built by Sri Karna Deva, the Solanki sovereign of Gujarat 
(A.I). 1073-1093). Ahmadabad was founded on the 4th March 1411 A.B., in the first 
year of his reign by Ahmad Shah I., whose full name wasINhsiru-’d din Abu-’l Path 
Ahmad Shah, the grandson of Muzaffar the son of Seharan a convert from the 
Tanka or Taka Rajput tribe* of Hindus, who assumed the name of Wajihuil-Mulk. 
“ The King,” says Pirishtah, “ who had always expressed himself extremely partial to 
the air and situation of Yessawal, situated on the banks of the Shbarmati, in the 
latter end of this yearf (the first of his reign) laid the foundation of a new city, which 
he caused to be caUed Ahmadabfid,” The older town of Yessawal or Ashwal, is 
mentioned by Albiruni, four centuries earlier, as two days’ journey from Kambaya and 
thirty parasangs from Bahruj or Bharoch; and Al-Idrisi, a little later, speaks of it as 
near Hanawal or Janawal,i another large city. But, as indicated in the following 

* See Tod’s Rajasthan, vol. I. pp. 103 ff. (Madras ed. p. 93) ; Beames’s edition of Elliot’s Races of the 
N.W.P., vol. I. pp. 109, 114 ; Cuuniugbam’s Archceol. Reports, vol. II. (1863-64), pp. 8ft. 

t Briggs gives 815 A.H. here; IMr. Blochmann 813, conf. Iiis Ain-i-Akhari, vol. I. p. 507. 

J Sir H. Elliot’s India, vol. I. p. 87 ; and Geographic d’ Edrisi, par M. Jaubert, tom. I. p. 1/6. 
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legend, it seems to h-are qxiite fallen into decay by tlie commencement of the fifteenth 
century. According to the legend, as told by Professor Blochmann, “ the Saint Ahmad 
Khattu* (so called from the town of Khattu near Nagor) had settled in Gujarat during 
the reign of Sultan Muzaftar, who held him in great respect. Ahmad Shah, too, often 
visited the Shaikh, and on one occasion expressed a desire to see the prophet Khizr 
{Elias). The Shaikh’s prayers and certain ascetic penances performed by Ahmad Shah 
brought about the desired meeting, and when the king asked Khizr to tell him 
something wonderful, the prophet said that in former times a large toAvn stood on the 
hanks of the Sabarmati, where now only jungle grew. The name of the toum had 
been Badanbad. This town had suddenly disappeared. Ahmad Shah asked whether 
he might not build a new town on the sj)ot. Khizr said that he might do so, but the 
foundations would not be safe unless four persons of the name of Ahmad came 
together who had never in their life omitted the afternoon prayer (’csr). Ahmad Shah 
searched throughout the whole of Gujarat, but found only two Ahmads that fulfilled 
the condition, viz. one Qazi Ahmad and one Malik Ahmad. These two the king took 
to Shaikh Ahmad Khattvi, who then said, ‘ I am the third.’ The king said, ‘ Then I 
am the fourth Ahmad.’ The town was thus founded. When the walls of the fort had 
been raised about a man’s height, the foundations unexpeetedly gave way at one 
place. The kiug and the Shaikh iasj)ected the locality, when a man whose name 
was Manik Jogi came forward, and said that the presence of the four Ahmads at 
the laying of the foundation A?as not' sufficient to secure the permanence of the 
undertaking : the place where the fort had been commenced was his property, and the 
fort would not stand without his consent. The difficulty was, however, settled when 
the king agreed to call a part of Ahmaddhhd after the name of M^nik Jogi.” 

Hence it is said the M^nik Burj, or south-Avest tower of the Bhadr or citadel, 
derived its appellation : it is also said to contain the foundation stone. The Bhadr itself, 
according to tradition, was an old Hindu enclosiue containing a temple of Bhadra Khli. 
Be this as it may, in making certain excavations Avithin it last year. Colonel MeBis came 
upon foundations, which he exposed for a considerable distance and raised the stones for 
building pmposes. These were CA'idently the foundations of the first Muhammadan 
citadel, built by Ahmad Shah I., and which was perhaps enlarged to its present dimen- 
sions by Mahmud Bigarah,t who in A.D. 1486 smi'ounded Ahmadabad with a Avail 


^ Bom A.H. 738, (Ik'd at the age of 111 (lunar) years, on the 10th ShawwCil 849, Shaikh Ahmad lies 
buried at Sark’hej, to the S.W. of Ahmadabad : the biographical works on Saints give many particulars regardint' 
this personage. — Blochmann’s Am-i-Akhan, vol. I. p. 507. " ” 

t Irof. Blochmann (^Ain-i-Ahhari, vol. I. p. 506 n.) remarks that this word is generally pronounced 

{bigarh), and is said to mean the conqueror of two forts {garh), because Mahmud’s armies conquered on 
one day the forts of Champanir and Junagarh. But Jihangir in his Memoirs says that means hurut- 

i-bargashtah, “ having a turned up or twisted moustache,” which Sultan Mahmud is said to have had.— ( Tuzuk-i- 
Jihdngiri, p. 212.) In corroboration of this, he quotes the following passage from Barthema's Travels (Murray’s 
llistorictd Account of Discoveries and Travels in Asia, vol. II. p. 37) : « The Guzurates are a generation wL 
eat nothing that has blood, and kill nothing that has life. They are neither Moors nor Gentoos, Imt if they were 
baptized they would certainly be all saved on account of the many good works which they perform. This excess 
of gooduess has rendered them the prey of Machamutb, the present king, who is of a very different disposition 
The heard of this prince is so huge that his moustachios are tied over his head like a lady’s hair while the re-t 
dependeth downwards as far as his girdle. He is continually chewing a fmit like a nut wrapt in lelves and when 
he squirts the jince upon any one it is a .signal that this person .should be put to death, which sentence is executed 
in half-an-liour.” Conf. The Travels of Ludovico di Vartliema (Hakluyt Soc. 1863), pp, 108 ff. 
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and iDastions, inscribing tbe date (A.H. 892) of its completion on one face of tlie fortifi. 
cation in tbe cbronogram * * * § — 

sc O- 

“ ^Thoever enters it, is safe.'’’ 

Many of tbe large blocks raised by Col. MeUis were carved stones and bad evidently 
been taken from Hindu or Jaina temples, and one of tbem bears a sbort inscription dated 
Samvat 1359, i.e. A.D. 1303. Most of tbe sculptured stones have been set aside, some of 
tbem being wortb preserving, and a few bave been indicated as specially interesting, 
wbicb might be sent to Bombay to be placed in tbe Asiatic Society’s Musernn there. 

One of tbe earliest buildings in Ahmad Shah’s new capital was, of course, tbe 
Mosque in tbe south of tbe Bbadr. It is bidden away from general notice, in a court- 
yard filled with rubbish and weeds, and has not been used for worship for at least a 
century, but Avben carefully examined, it will be found scarcely second in interest to 
any at Ahmadabad as to structmal proportions and internal arrangements. It well 
deserves to be cleaned out and kept in such repair as to prevent its going to ruin ; very 
little repam is needed at present, and notbmg in the way of restoration. 

From tbe time of Ahmad Shah, this city continued tbe capital of tbe Muhammadan 
kingdom for about a hundred and sixty years till tbe fall of tbe dynasty in tbe time of 
Akbar, after wbicb it was governed by Viceroys of tbe Dibli emperors till taken by 
Hdmaji Gaikwad in 1755.t Early in 1780 General Goddard took it by storm, assaulting 
it at tbe Khan Jung Gate in Mirzapm.',? where tbe Mas j id is pitted with shot, and 
considered as desecrated by tbe Musalmans. It was again restored to tbe Marbtbhs in 
1783, but reverted to tbe British on tbe fall of tbe Pesbwa iii 1818. 

Under tbe Muhammadan kings in tbe fifteenth and sixteenth centimes, Ahmadabad 
attained tbe zenith of its splendoim : it is said to bave bad a population of more than 
two millions ; tbe circumference of its suburbs was about twenty-seven miles ; tbe 
principal streets were sufficiently wide to admit of ten carriages abreast,§ it bad “ a 
thousand masjids built of stone, each having two large minarets, and many wonderful 
inscriptions ;”|| its palaces, fountains, tombs, caravansarais, and coints of justice were 
spacious; and, like Anbilawacla under the Solanki kings, it was one of tbe greatest 
commercial entrepots in tbe east, visited by traders and travellers from Arabia, Persia, 
tbe coast of Africa, Europe, and eveiy province of India, and trading in brocades, 
satins, velvet, cabco, paper, lacquered ware, indigo, cotton, opium, spices, &c. 

Dui-ing this period and under tbe viceroys who succeeded,— among whom were Shah 
Jibitn and Aurangzlb before they succeeded to tbe throne of Hildi, — tbe arcbitectiual 
style of Muhammadan buildings in Gujarat was elaborated, a style bearing evidence 
of tbe circumstances xmder wbicb it took its rise, but in its zenith quite as beautiful 
as any other variety in tbe East, if not even more so. No wealth or taste was spared 
on tbe mosques and tombs of its Sultans, their families, grandees, and even favomite 


* Briggs’s Firishtah, vol. IV. p. 70. 

1 Grant Duff’s FUstory of the Murathas, vol. II. p. (2. 

i Ib., Yol. II. pp. 406 ff., and H. G. Briggs’s Cities of Gujarashtra, pp. 212, 213. 

§ Briggs’s Firishtah, vol, lY. p. 14. 
il Gladwin’s Ayiu Ahhari, vol. II. p. 63. 
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slaves. But tlie Muslim iconoclasts despoiled and rained tlie cities of AnhilawarKi 
Pattan and Cliandravati to embellish it,* -uliile the wonderful perseverance and lesthetic 
skill of Hindu workmen were employed in the construction and manipulation of 
details, and so impressed the style of art with a character that gives it a charm and 
a value j)eenliarly its own. In the beauty and appropriateness of form of its details, 
at least, it is unrivalled, “ after a centiwy’s experience,” says Mr. Pergusson, “ they 
produced forms which, as architectural ornaments, will in their owm class stand 
comparison with any employed in any age or in any part of the world.”! 

About eight years ago the architecture of Ahmadabad was illustrated by a series of 
120 photographs taken by Colonel Biggs with valuable historical and architectural 
introductions by Mr. T. C. Hope, Bo.C.S., and J. Pergusson, D.C.L. But important 
and interesting as that work is, it by no means adequately represents the art and 
architectme of the place, and it would be well worth while, since that volume is now 
out of print, to devote a few months to the delmeation of the more beautiful 
architectural details, with ground plans, sections, &c., with a view to the preparation 
of a volume analogous in matter to that issued by the Committee of Architectural 
Antiquities of M^estern India on Bijapun, with the addition of a complete series of 
the inscriptions, both Muhammadan and Hindu. 

The inscriptions at Ahmadhbad have never, so far as I am aware, been copied, 
and while there I devoted a couple of days to making rubbings of such as I noticed 
in visiting a number of the mosques. Of these the rubbings of six Arabic and two Persian 
inscriptions have been reduced by photography in the accompanying plates (II.-V.), and 
translated by Professor Blochmann of Calcutta, so well kjiowm for his acquaintance 
w'ith the Musalman inscriptions and history of India. 

“These inscriptions,” Professor Blochmann remarks, t “add somewhat to our 
knowledge of Gujarhti history ; but it would be desirable to have more, and also to 
obtain a complete set of Gnjarhti coins of the Muhammadan period.” j] 

I.— FROM AHMAD SHAH’S MOSQUE. 

No. I. (Plate II.) is a beautifully carved inscription in three lines on a large slab of 
Avhite marble over the Mihrdb, in the Mosque of Ahmad Shah, dated A.D. 1414, and 
is read and translated thus : — 


si” Alb Af ^ Is aJ 


nir. lofty edifice and extensive mosque v:as built by tnc slave who entreats and returns and has 
recourse to the mercy of God, who is worshipqml in mosques with hows and 'prostrations, who alone 


* Birds Mirat Ahmadi, p. 164; Tod’s Travels in If'eslern India, p. 238. 
t History of Architecture (ed. 1866), \ol. II. p. 671. 

J In a paper in the Indian Antiquary, vol. IV. (Oct. 1876), pp. 289ff., from which 
are taken. 


the followin'''' 

C 


translation.? 


j| Mr. Thomas in his work on the Pathan kin^rs of Dihli (London 18711 rdeo.- .. *■ 

fifteen kings of Gujarat, ranging from Ahmad Shah to Mu. affar Shah, 1.511 A.D. ' ’’ T )on o t le coins of 
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is worshipped according to the Qordn versi* “ Verily, the mosques helong to God, xvorshlp no one 
the with him"— hy the slave who trusts in the helqoing God, Ahmad Shah, son of .Muhammad 
Shah, son of Muz af far, the King, and the date of its erection is the Mh Shavnvdl,S\l A.IL 
D^Jth December 1414.] 


II.— FROM AHMAD SHAH’S JAM!’ MOSQUE. 

No. ir. is in two lines on a marble slab in the Jami’ Masjid of Ahmad Shah, built 
nine years later, and runs thus ; — 

AJ' ^ ili 

jsLi slA g\Ai3l yA s jMs\j A!L> 

^ iAc A!' ^ - i ydAc 

This lofty edifice anid eodensive mosque wa.s built by the slave who trusts and returns anJj has 
recourse to the mercy of God^vho is hind, who alone is to be worshipped according to the Qordn verse, 
“ Verily, the mosques helong to God ; worship 'no one else with him,’' — (by the slave) who trusts in 
the helqjing God, Kusiru-’d dunyd wa-’d din Abu-’l Path Ahrnad Shah, son of Muhammad 
Shah, son of Muza ffar, the King. The date of its erection from the Flight of the Prophet {God' s 
blessings on him!) is the first day of Safar {may the monthend successfully and, victoriously !) in the 
year 827 [ith January 1424]. 

It is noticeable in these two inscriptions as remarked by Professor Blochmann, that 
Muzatfar’s grandson does not style him “ Shah.” “ Like the founder of the Jaunpur 
dynasty, he does not seem to have struck coins. On the other hand, Muhammad Shah, 
Ahmad Shah’s father, though styled Shah, has no place in history,” — for he never 
reigned, Ahmad having succeeded his grandfather, — “ but he is mentioned in inseriptions 
and on coins.” 


HI.— FROM HAZURl SHAH’S OR SHA’BAN’S MOSQUE. 

Inscription III. (Plate III.), in three lines on a slab in Malik Sha’ban’s mosque, 
near the Karanj, a small building, bearing every appearance of having originally been 
the Mandap of a Jaina temple. It belongs to the reign of the fourth of the Ahmadabad 
kings, usually styled Qufb Shah (1151-1459), but whose full name we now learn 
from this inscription Avas Qiifbu-’d din Abu-’l Muzaffar Ahmad Shah. Professor 
Blochmann’s transliteration and translation are as follows : 

xAc xWi s '‘ys.tKj hi xX5 xJJ ]t4’ 

X) Af ffkj xX! ^Xw.j 

* Sum LXXII. 18. Quotations from tlir Qoraii are iutroduceJ by qCd-al-ldhu ta'dla, God wlio is exalted, 

says quotations from tlie Hadis by qdl-an-nahi, “ the Fropliet sars. 
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^ ^^L x X>»»3' xXil jjiX&»5! .Xxxll ^^UaLwIl »l.« 

^ ( , y ^j ^^y-’ 3':!)-^^ UUa j CIjU^j-c sLxajI i^U-« ^l«Xj 

Q. 2 u -5 

God Almighty says, “Verily, the mosques belong to God] tvorship no one else ivith Him.” And the 
Proqdiet {God’s blessing on him !) says, — “He who builds a mosque for God tuill have a house built 
for him by God in Paradise.” The edifice of this mosque teas built during the reign of the king of 
kings, Qiitbu-d-dunyd wa'd-dtn Abu-l Muqetffar Ahmad Shah, son of Muhammad Shah, 
son of Ahmad Shah, son of Muhammad. Shah, son of Muzafpir Shah, theKing, by the slave who 
has need of God. the helper, I mean Shadbdn, son of Tuhfci Sultan i, who has the title of ’Imcid.u- 
’I Mulk, the Lord Chamberlain, from a desire to obtain the favor of God and to get his great 
reivard. This took place on the 2nd Jurndda I, 856 [2Is^ May 1452]. 

In jooint of penmanship, these first three inscriptions are better than the remaining 
five. “Like the Bengal and Jaunpnr inscriptions of the same time,” Professor Bloch- 
mann adds, “ they are superior in this respect to Dihli inscriptions.” Some of them are 
chipped a little in places, and though carved on beautiful marble slabs, aU of them have 
been again and again vrhitewashed, until it is very difficult to clean them so as to get 
perfect rubbings. This is the principal cause of the want of sharpness in the outlines of 
the letters in several of them in the j)lates. 

IV.— FROM DASTtR KHAN’S MOSQUE. 

Inscription IV. is from Dastur Khan’s jNIasj id, portions of which are photographed 
in the Architecture of Ahnadahad (plates 86, 87, and Introd. p. 57). It is one of 
those buildings at Ahmadabdd which deserves a little attention to preserve it. The 
modern brick partitions and rubbish about it might be cleared away, and the perforated 
stone screen enclosing the cloisters — one of great beauty — might be better cared for. 
Professor Blochmann says, “ Malik Ghani Dastfiru-’l Mulk {i.e., Vazir of the King- 
dom) was a noble of the court of Kasiru-’d-din Abu-’l Path Mahmfid Shah, better known 
under the nickname of Bigarah * (A.D. 1459-1511).” He renders the inscription 
thus : 

fh/a AH ^-0 )li AJ 3^' 

'AiS a AJl AJ ^ y .0 jAwj x-Xs A5l 

iilA kIA .x^.sx.0 ^ slA slA 

lALj ^M\ irf]' j*oO\j 

^ XjUjUj {illegible) XLu» 

God v:ho is blessed and great, has said, “ Verily, the mosques belong to God ; worship no one vnth 
him!’ And. the Prophet {God’s blessings on him.') has said, “He who builds a. mosqiw for God will 
have a house like it built by God. for him in Para.dise.” The edifice of this Jdmi’ mosque u:as built 
during the reign of the king of kings Ndsirv.-d.-diinyd wa’d-din Abii-’l Path Mahmud Shah son 
of Muhammad Shah, son of Ahmad Shdh, son of Muhammad Shah, son of Mu zaffar Shah the 


* )See note f on page 2. 
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Ung,hythe slave who hopes to obtain the mercy of God, the Malik Malik Ghani Khdsa-zdd, 
who has received/ from his august majesty anid the exalted refuge {of the people') the title of Dasturu- 
’ I Miilk — may God continue him in his exadted, position! — in order to obtain the mercy of God. and/ 
to secure his great retvard. This teas on the 10th Sha’bdn of the year 8**. 

The year of this inscription is not clear, but it may be 890 or 892 A.H., which would 
be 1485 or 1487 A.D. 


V.— FEOM EANI ASNl’S MOSQUE. 


Inscription V. (Plate IV.) is from the beautiful little mosque commonly known as 
Rani Sipri’sj the gem of Ahmadabad buildings, which has liitherto been ascribed to the 
wife of a son of Ahmad Shah I., and said to have been completed, with the neigh- 
bouring tomb, in A.H. 853 or A.D. 1431-32.* The inscription, however, supplies us 
with an important correction both of the name and date, and we now find that it was 
really built more than eighty years later, in the fourth year of the reign of Muzaffar 
Shah II. (A.D. 1511-1526), by a Rani Asni (Dsni or Isni), the widow of Mahmud 
Shah Bigarah. Prom it we learn that the full name of the king was Shamsu-’d-din 
Abu-’l-Nasir Muzaffar Shah II. “ The inscidption also mentions another son of 
Mahmud Shah Bigarah, of the name of Abu Bakr Khan. The name shows that the 
royal family were Sunnis.” The inscription runs thus : 


Jlja Ah ^.<1 If Ai J 

^ ^ gl Ah ^ ^ A-lx Ah 

£ 

^ Am ^ ^t&s. 

All yliAwh sLi sIm .X4.SS.4 sIm Am ^ sIm 

3 




God who is blessed cmd high has said, “ Verily the mosques belong to God, then invoke ye no one 
else with him.” Aral the Prophet has said, “He voho builds a mosque for God Almighty, will have a 
castle built for him by God in Paradise:’ This mosque was built during the reign of the greed 
king, who is assisted by the aid of the All-merciful, Sharnsu-’d-dunyd wa’d/-d.in Abu- n-nasir 
Muzaffar Shah, son of Mahmud Shah, son of Muhammad. Shah, son of Ahmad/ Shah, 
son of Muhamonad Shah, son of Muzaffar Shah, the King — may God perpetuate his kingdom' 
The builder of this mosque is the mother of Abu Bcckr Khan, son of Mahmud Shah Sultan, 
who is ccdled Rdni Asni.'\ During the months of fourth solar {g'egna.l'] year, in 920 [A.D. 1514]. 


This mosque has lately undergone extensive restoration, and the adjoining tomb is 
being also restored. 

VI.— FEOM AHMAD SHAH’S TOMB. 

Inscription VI. is from the tomb of Ahmad Shah and refers to repairs 
made on it by Nan Khan Parhatu-l-Mulk (Joy of the Kingdom), sou of Chiman, in 
A.D. 1537-38. 


* Conf. H. G. Briggs’s Cities of Gujurushtra, p. 245 ; and Hope’s Descriptive Sketch in Architecture of 
Ahmadabad, p. 45. 

t It is doubtful whether the initial vowel of this name is a, u, or i. As an Arabic word it can hardly be 
pronounced otherwise than asnd. 
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jLs j^li2Lw 2fL^ .X4.J5.! ^_}J 

olla JM L 

^ ^ \ ^ -X*M 

lIk ^ Lw j (_Ju^ tr’.'-V 'jj' gV-A liCj 

^ j y^ J>4^> c>*<S _^2 ^v*a 

jl ijCj! <2S»l4.-l il!kis.j.a AjUflj ^AW>.S^*0 

lij U ^ ^.sc^Aw j «Xifc »— *' 

(::>= j' lA' gVjLJ jjjUj 

.>.«1 I^I_« L-^ J!^ 

1. {This is) the lofty 'mausoleum of Ah'mad Shah, the king, the dome of which, on account of 
its loftiness, matches the vault of the heaven. 

2. Though /ie* had many officers, and though they always exerted themselves to repair it, 

3. iVo 07ie has hitherto done so in so splendid a manner, as the perfect mind of that 7 'espected 
and exalted ma^i. 

4. The henefacto-c of the present generation, Farhatu-d-Mulk,xvho is ynous. God-fearing 
lihe'ixd, and faithful. 

5. The ch ronogram of his offce-tenure has been expressed, with God’s help, hy {the poet) Yahyd, in 
the ivoids “ Farhat-i-Mulk,” these lette'rs give the year. 

A.H. 944 [A.D. 1 537-38]. The memorial is executed hy Ahmad Chhajju. 


Vn.— FROM SHAHAB SAYYID’S MOSQUE. 

InscniJtion. VII. (Plate Y.) is from a mosque with two slender minarets, locally 
known as Sliahah Sayyid’s or the lesser Jami’ Masjid, and relates to its huildino- hy 
the same Nan Ehan Parhatu-’l-Mulk, mentioned in the preceding inscription. 




Uj ^vJjI 

> Axks L aU! L 
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* Or it {sc. the mausoleum). 
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sIxj 








3' 

iyy flij jjj) sCAj 


IjLj 





/ 



0 God ! A chronogram on the erection of the J ami' Mosque by the Malihu-sh-Sharq [chief of 
the east], Nau Kha n, son of Chiman, vjho has the title of F arhatii-l-M iilh . 

1. {This is) a mosque shining and beaming forth, u'hose rays go uqo to heaven. 

2. If the tongue of the angel ccdls it “the raised^ house," and “the elevated dome," it is but 
proper.* * * § 

3. For in honour it is like “ the old house ; ” may it never be empty inside of ivoo'shippers ! 

4>. Its vjell is like the ZaMzam ivell ; and like Mind,\ at the side of it, is a xvell attended 
bdzdr. 

5. The building ivas erected during the reign of him whose kingdom reaches the eighth throne, 

6. Shah Mahmud, son of Shah Latif, xvho gives an asylum to other kings. 

7. Its builder is Naiv Khdn, son of Ghhnan, who, through the grace of God, became Fdrhatu,- 
'l-Mulk. 

8. I sincerely asked Genius for the chronogram of this acceptable building. 

9. And, he replied at once, “ Go, Yahyd, and say. He builtX it from pure motives, for the sake 
of God." 

10. This gives together 945, if you count up the value of the letters. 


VIII.— FROM THE DHALGEWARI MASJID, OR HAMZA SALAT’S. 

Inscription VIII. is from a mosque consisting of a masonry wall with Melirdh 
niches, and a tiled roof, supported on pillars in front, and is chiefly interesting as giving 
the full name of Mahmud Sh^h III., the son of Latif Khan (1538-1553-1), as 
Kasiru-’d-din Ahu’l Fath Mahmud Shah. As Prof. Blochmann remarks — “Mr. 
Thomas, in his Chronicles of the Fathau Kings of Delhi (p. 352), gives Quthu-’d-din 
as the name of the king; hut the com figured by him does not give that name. M^e 
may therefore assume that this inscription gives the correct name.”§ 


* Lisdn-i-ghaih, pr. the tongue of the unseen world. This is also the well-known epithet of the poet Hafiz. 
“ The raised house ” is the Ka’bah in IMakka ; and “ The elevated dome ” is the heavenly vault. “ The old 
house,” the same as the Ka’bah. 

f The construction is forced ; is either an adjective to Zamzam [the well in the Ka’bah], or the 

engraver has left out a wdw, and,” after Zamzam. Mina is a sacred spot near Makka where a bazar is held. 

X The engraver has wrongly spelt hj instead of . The latter form is required to make up 945. The 
whole poem is inferior ; and in the last line we have to scan cliihlupan ; and in the sixth distich a foot mustafilitu 
occurs for mafd’ilun. 

§ In the names of the other Gujarati kings given by Mr. Thomas on p. 353, I find that Bahadur Shah 
(No. 11) is given with two kiinyahs, which is unusual. The name of Muzaffar Cshah bin Mahmud (No. 15) 
cannot be correct, because it is against grammar and idiom. — U.B. 

(11540.) B 
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sU (^U cji,,u :sU: ^Lu cpi*^'.? 

sLi jilAo jj) isLi A«.:SU) JsLK 4 X*.a.l slS A4..SV0 jjJ sLU ^yAli.« 

sJUl Jj'i A:S\*ifctil 'a^i iA«i x3liaX*«^ iiXl' AXs* 

GofZ Almighty says, “ FerjVy the mosques belong to God, then invohe ye no one else beside him." 
This mosjiie VMS biiilt during the time of the reign of ]Tdsiru-d-dunya v:a d-din Ab-l Fath 
Mahmud Shah, son of Shiih Latjf Khun brother of Bahadur Shah, son of Muzaffar Shah, 
son of Mahmud Shah, son of Muhammad Shah, son of A hrnad Shah, son of Muhammad 
Shcih, son of Muzaffar Shdh, the king— may God Almighty continue hisJdngdom and his rule! 
The edAJice of this blessed mosque ivas strengthened, by the meanest of Gods slaves, Mallu-Sidtani, 
V-'ho has the title of Khawds su-’l-Mvdk, in 955 [A.D. 1548]. 

Nawab Sbaja’at Khan’s masjicl* has a marble floor divided by piers into five 
bays, ■with tvo slender minarets, not at the extremities of the bnilding, but three bays 
apart. The Alimbar or pulpit is of three steps of yellow marble, and over the Mihnib is 
written in ornamental style the Muslim creed — 

Ld ildha illd alldiTi : Aluhcimmadnu rasiilu-’ 1-’ Idh. Sana 1107 {i.d- A.D. 1695-96). 

The walls are wainscoted with marble to a height of about 6 feet, and let into the 
back wall is a small slab on which is carved, as a sort of monogram, the words — 

Yd fattdh, 

“ 0 opener ! ” 

The adjoining tomb is of brick, but its marble floor is much destroyed. 


The Khnls’ tombst have suffered sadly from people being allowed to carry off the 
beautifully carved marble slabs. The comt and corridors with the exquisitely latticed 
screens require to be cared for and preserved. 

The perforated stone and marble Avork at Ahmadabad and throughout Gujarht and 
Edjputand, presents an almost endless variety of beautiful patterns. Plate VI. presents 
a few of the more common designs, taken from photographs, but materials exist for 
a very interesting collection. 

Sarkhej is about 5 miles south-west from Ahmadabad, and on the right bank of 
the Sabarmati. It was here that, as already mentioned, Shaikli Ahmad Khattu Ganj 
Bakhsh died in 1445. OA^er the door of his Dargah or tomb is the quatrain : 

^ JBahr i kaff i Ahma.di chit dnr-riz slunoad, 

- Ddnidn i umid ganj i Parwiz sTiaicad. 

Az ba.hr i sujud i da.rgahash nist ’ajab, 

^ Gar ri'iy zamhi tamdm sarkhiz shaioad. 


“ When the ocean of Ahmad’s palm scatters pearls, 

Hope’s hem becomes the treasure of Parwiz. 

Ko wonder if, in order to bend before his shrine, 

The AA'hole surface of the earth raises its head.” | 

There are other inscriptions here which should be copied. On the tomb of Eajabai, 
the queen of Mahmud Blgarah, there are two.§ 

See Briggs’s Cities of Gujarashtra, pp. 222, 223. 

■f Architecture of Ahmcdabad, p. 47. 

j Transliterated and translated by Prof. Blochmann. There is a pun between Surkhcj and sarkhiz. 

§ For some account of Sarkhej, see Architecture of Ahmcdabad, pp. 44 If 











KATHIAWAD. H 

Several of the builclings at Alimaclabad have fallen into the bands of Government, 
and there are perhaps few places in India where General Cunningham’s suggestion to 
place religions buildings, no longer in use as such, under the local civil authority could 
he more easily or usefully carried out. It has ah'eady been so done in several cases 
where there are funds specially bequeathed for the preservation of the buildings, with 
the best results ; and in such cases it would be well if the surplus funds were not 
largely expended on restorations, but used in part at least for the conservation of 
all the Musalman remains placed in charge of the civil officers. 


II.— KATHIAWAD. 

The peninsula of Kathiawad or Surashtra, lying between the gulfs of Kachh 
and Cambay or Khambat and surrounded on the south and west by the Arabian sea, is 
the holy land of Western India. It was known to the Greeks and Romans under the 
name of ’Staupa.a-rpriyri ; the Muhammadans called it by the Prakritised name of Sorath, 
and to this day a large district in the south-west, a hundred miles in length, still 
retains that name. Another district, quite as large, to the east of the centre, however, 
has long been known as Kathihwad, from having been overrun by the K&this who 
entered the peninsula from Kachh, perhaps first in predatory bands in the tliirteenth 
or fourteenth century ; in the fifteenth the whole tribe was driven out of Kachh, and 
in that and the following centiuy conquered a considerable territory. The Marhthhs 
who came into contact with them in their forays and were sometimes successfully 
repelled by them, extended the name of Kathiawhd to the whole province, and from 
them we have come to apply it in a similar wide sense ; but by Brahmans and the 
natives it it still spoken of as Surhshtra. 

The extreme length of the peninsula, from Goghh in the east, to Jagat or 
Dwaraka in the west, is nearly 220 miles; its greatest breadth is about 165 miles, 
and its area 22,000 square miles, with an estimated population of about two-and-a-half 
millions. 

It is divided into 188 separate states large and small, of which thirteen pay no 
tribute ; ninety-six are tributary to the British Government, seventy to that of the 
Gaikwhd as the representative of the Marathas ; and nine pay tribute to botli ; while 
of the latter three elasses one hundred and thirty-two pay a tax called Zortalati to the 
Nawab of Junagadh. The states are arranged in seven classes with varying civil and 
criminal powers, — five of the larger belonging to the first class. 

Kathiawad is usually divided into ten provinces ox 2)rdnts of very unequal size : 

(1.) Jhalawad, in the north, containing about fifty states, of which Dhrangadlna, 
Limri, Wadhwan, Wankancr, and Than-Laktar, are among the largest ; the Dhandhuka 
district in it belongs to Ahmadabad. 

(2.) Machhukaxta, comprising Morbi and Malia, lies to the west of JhMawad. 

(3.) Halak, in the north-west, derives its name from the Hala branch of Jadejas 
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from Kaclili, and embraces twenty-six states, of wliieli Jamnagar or Naw&nagar is tlie 
largest, Rajkot, Gondal-Dhoi*aji, Dharol, Rrapha, &c., are smaller. 

(4.) OkhImandal, in the extreme west, belongs to Baroda.* 

(5.) Baeada or Jaitw ad, along the south-west coast, is known also asPurhandar. 

(6.) SoRATH in the south, is occupied by the Junagadh State, and the two small 
holdings of Bantwa and Amrapur; hut the sea coast from Mangrol to the island of 
Din or Div is also known as Nagarwad, its old name when held by the Nagars. 

(7.) Babriawad, so called from the Bahria tribe of Kolis, is a hilly tract in the 
south-east, divided into many very small states, or village holdings, and includes many 
villages belonging to the Gaikwacl of Baroda. 

(8.) Kathlawad, near the middle, is a large distract comprising Jetpru'-Chital, 
Amreli, Jasdhan, Chotila, Anandapm*, and fifty other smaller estates. 

(9.) Und-Sarveya, lying along the Satrunji river and divided into small 
holdings. 

(10.) Gohilwad, in the east, along the shore of the gulf of Cambay, is so 
named from the Gohil Rajputs, who are the ruling race in it. It comprises the Gogha 
district belonging to the Ahmadabad Collectorate, — Bhaunagar, a first class state, 
Palitaiia, Wala, Lathi, Bhojawadar, and many others. 


Generally speaking, with the exception of the Tdhga and Mandhav hills in the 
u est of Jhalawad, and some nearly isolated hiUs in Hhldr, the northern portion of the 
country is flat ; but in the south — from near Gogha — the Gir range runs nearly parallel 
with the coast, and at a distance of about twenty miles from it, along the north of 
Babridwacl and Sorath, truning northwards towards Gunar. Opposite this latter 
moimtain apin is the solitary Osam hill, and then still farther west is the Barada group 
between Haldr and Barada, running about twenty mfles north and south from Gumli 
to Rdnawav, near which iron ore was dug in early times. 

The principal river is the Bhadar, which rises in the Mhndhav hills and flows south- 
west falling into the sea at Navi-Bandar in Barada, after a course of about a hundred and 
fifteen miles in a direct line, everywhere marked by the lands near its banks being in a 
high state of cultivation.^ It is a saying in the districts through which it passes that 
it receives ninety-nine tributary streams. Prom the same hills rises another Bhadar 
which flows eastwards past Rhnpur and Bhandhnka into the gulf of Cambay or 
Ivhambat, and in its short course attains a considerable size. 

The Aji, perhaps the prettiest stream in the province, rises near Sardhar and 
runs northwards past Rajkof, receiving the Mari from the left, and falls into the 
gulf of Kachh near Balambh in Halar. It is noted for the excellence of its water 
and the gold dust found in small quantities in its bed. 

_ The Machhii, from near Sardhhr, flows north-west, through the district to which 
it giies name, past Wankaner and Morbi into the gulf of Kachh near Malia. 

“ ‘“S'’ tributaries, aad 

p - es Mitana and lalaju on its way to the entrance of the gulf of Khambfit 

an ' T’ in the proUnoe 

foi add and romantic scenery: -It pursues its course over an alternately roehy and 


The island {bk) of !?ankhodar belongs to Okhamandal. It 


was long fiimous for its pirates 
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grayelly bed, varying in breadth from twenty to sixty or a hundred yards, bmied as 
it were between lofty mountains, which rise abruptly from its bed covered with vood 
of the most large and beautiful kind ; the bed of the river also abounds in the tree 
known by the native name of Jambu, which here grows to a noble size, and the 
darkness of its leaves is finely contrasted with the lively and vaided coloms of the 
forest. A road leads in many parts along the bed of the Rewa; and the traveller 
in a broad and convenient j)ath finds the heavens excluded from his view, or \ery 
partially seen through the small spaces left by the lofty mountains and the luxuidousness 
of their clothing.”* 

Surashtra was doubtless at a very early period brought under the influence of 
Brahmanical civilization, and, from its position at the extreme north of the coast line of 
Western India, it was the most accessible to influences from the west. As earh as the 
reign of the great Asoka of Magadha (B.O. 265-229) we find him inscribing his famous 
edicts upon the huge granite boulders at the entrance of the pass that leads fiom 
Junagadh to Girnar. If the reading in Strabof of Saraostos is really, as tnere is good 
reason to suppose, a corruption of some foi*m of Surashtra, then it was included in the 
conquests of the Indo-Skythian kings, Demetrios the son of Euthydemos (B.C. cii. 190), 
and Menander (B.C. 144), who, he says, pushed their conquests eastwards and “got 
possession not only of Patalene, but of the kingdoms of Saraostos and Sigerdis (or 

Sigertis)! being the remainder of the coast.” 

Its shores were well known to the Alexandrian merchants of the first and second 
■’ centmdes, but there is considerable difficulty in identifying the places they mention. 
Dr. Vincent,§ Lassen,ll and Col. Yule^ have each attempted the task. 

Lassen places the city of Surastra at Junagadh, and this is as probable a con- 
jecture as perhaps any other that could be formed. Yule places it at IS ai i-bandai, which 
is very doubtful. If not Jundgadh or Vanthali, then \ irawal and Sihoi aie the 
only two other sites that seem likely. 

Bardaxima is located by Yule at Purbandar, perhaps from the resemblance of 
the name to Bar add ; but Srinagar, in the same district, is a much older place, am 
near it is a small village named Bardiya vdiich may possibly be a remmiscence of 


the Greek name. 

Yule places the Barake of Arrian at Jagat or Bwarkd; Lassen also identifies i 
^ with D wdrakd, but apparently Mfila-Dwdrakd, wliich he places on the coast between 
Purbandar and Miydnd, near Srinagar. Mfila-Bwdrakd— or the origmal site was fart er 
east than this, but is variously placed near Madhupur, thirty-six miles noit i-wes rorn 
Somandth-Pattan, or three miles south-west from Kodinar, and nineteen miles eas 


of Somandth. 

* Maemurdo, Trans. Bom. Lit. Soc., vol. I. p. 26o. ^ ^ ^ 

t Oi na-s-ay.irAy KciTi<rxo’j, ko.) ry; aO.r,.; vccpaAi'a; /.ai 

Strabo, lib. XI. cap. xi. 1. The copies, however, differ in tho^ names, giving 
T€<r^ccpt&Tc,v, and for the first, and (Hedic.) and (Ivram.) oi t e secom^ 

t Prof. H. 11. Wilson (Jriana Jntiqua,p. 212) was inclined to think that the kingdom o - o ^ ^ 

a Greek form of Srigartia, as conjectured by Lassen, and might indicate Ivachh. ut iin-cp, m ^ 
out that the reading found in some of the best copies of Strabo, by merely altering o 

give a form nearly approaching to the indigenous name in its Prakrit foim of .Sorat a. 
vol. VI. p. 390 ; Essays, vol. I. p. 434. 


§ Pcriplus of the Erythrcean Sea. 

II Map of Ancient India in his hidische Alterthumskundc. 
In Smith’s Ancient Atlas, pp. 22-24, and nmp 31. 
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Astakapra or Astakampra, Yiile would place at Talaja, and Lassen nearby it — 
at Gopnatb, where Yule would hare Papike promontory. 

The Horatae are doubtless the people of Sorath, who have an inveterate propensity 
to sound the letter A as an AT; and the Pandae are the Panda va dwelling in the north 
of the peninsula in the district traditionally known as Panchal or Deva-Panchal, in 
which the chief town was Than, possibly the same as Theophila, which Yrde places 
doubtfully a little farther east about Tabs and. 

Peram island is probably rightly identified by Yule with the Baiones Insula of 
the ancients ; Monoglossonhe identifies with Mangrol. 

Among the sacred places in the province, Prabhasa Pattan or Somanatha in the 
south, and D war aka in the extreme west, are famous shines of the Saiva and Vaishnava 
forms of Brahmanism, — the former, one of the twelve great iSaiva Mahahngas of India, 
and the account of whose destruction bv IMalunud of Ghazni is so familiar to everv reader 

«• fc 

of history, is also the spot where tradition says the great Yadava hero and demi-god 
Ej’ishna was slain ; whilst Dwaraka is one of his most celebrated shrines, where lie is 
fabled to have saved the sacred books. Tlian, in the north, is an old site of sun worship, 
and in the neighbourhood are several snake shrines ; and in the Gir is Tiilasi-Syam, a 
noted Hindu shrine, with a hot spring.* 

Among the “ high places ” the Jains i*eekon Satruhjaya as their great tirtlw. or 


The folloiving is Tod s account of this Tirtha or sacred spot, though the legend he gives is scarcely a 
satisfactoiy one for the origin of the name. Tulasi is the sacred Basil plant, so favourite an object of ■worship 
among the Hindus ; and the shrine, I believe, is a Saiva one rather than Vaishnava. “ Tulsisyama,” says 
Tod, “is a very sanctified spot, and celebrated as the arena of combat bet-ween Syama (an epithet synonimous 
■with Krishna, and denoting his black complexion) and Tula, the demon {duitija) of Saurashtra, the terror 
of all the sacred classes, -who, having obtained the boon of invulnerability by any mortal -weapon, set the 
gods themselves at defiance ; but he was told to be-ware of the incarnation of Krishna, which would be 
fatal to him. And the legend sayeth that as he lay expiring at the feet of his conqueror, he preferred this 
last request, that his name might not perish with him ; and hence the conjoined names of the victor and 
vanquished, Tuli-syfima, to designate the scene of combat. The abode of this Titan is a wild dell, completely 
enclosed by hills, and may not unaptly be compared to a large bowl, having its sides covered with wood, and at 
its base a Sda-Kunda, or hot-well, the grand object of curiosity. A reservoir has been constructed to retain the 
waters, which are deemed efficacious in certain complaints. It is eighty feet in length by forty-five in breadth at 
top, with a flight of steps, which diminishes its base to fifty-five by twenty. I was tempted to bathe in it. The 
temperature of the water was 21° above that of the external air, and it was disagreeably hot. At this hour 
within the tent, the thermometer was 86% and only 89= outside. After some minutes' immersion in the kunda, it 

rose to 110 ; but when taken out it fell almost instantaneously to 76% and as rapidly recovered the external 
temperature of 89 . 

“ There is a small and rude temple, dedicated to the black deity, whose image decorates the interior, and 
presides over these sanitary waters. There are aKo shrines to the warlike divinities, i 5 ivaand Bhairava at 

the entrance of the enclosure. If we accept the local tradition for the origin of the hot spring, it would appear 

that It did not exist m the lifetime of the giant Tula, Syama, hungry and fatigued after his battle, was aw.aitin- 
with some impatience the culinary operations of his favourite wife, Rukmani, who with her own fair hands wa" 
preparing a iimss of nee. But hunger getting the better of temper, he used some phrase which she resented, and 
overtunimg the boiling nee, she ran up the hill, leavdag her hungry and sulky spouse to ‘chew the cud of sweet 
c nc 31 ei ancy. As the gods of Hind, like those of Greece, never get into ‘ hot water ’ without some 
consequences resulting from it, the rice-water then spilt became a perennial stream, bestowing sanctity and sanity 

on all who used it. In proof of the tradition they appeal to Rukmani, whose enshrined image still looks down 
upon the tSita-Kunda. 

“ It is a wild sequestered spot, but too confined for a large party, and here, within our bowl, hor.es, foot, and 
carts were crowded, creating a din most unsuited to such a solitude. An outlet from the kunda allows the 

%" Sro„.,, l,,date n„,I othe'r which 

/«*■«, pp. 320 , 32 l' S’”' ITflmsiops lo the pictiitcsque."— To.l'a tr,„er„ 
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lioly j)lace, on the isolated mountain south of Palitana; Taladhvaja, commonly 
known as Talaja Tekri, the isolated hill at Talaja; Ujjayauta or B-aivata, the 
famous Mount Girnar in Sorath and Dhanka in Halar. Perhaps the Lor or 
Lauhar hill in Bahriawad is also intended by the Lauhitya of their sacred hooks.* 

Of the early history of the country we have hut scanty notices. It was probably 
governed by satraps imder Asoka and the great Maurya kings. Prom coins that hare 
been found pretty abundantly in different parts, it appears that for a period of about two 
centimes a dynasty known as the Sabs or Sinhas ruled, — perhaps at old Sihor, Sihhur 
or Sihhapura. Of this dynasty we learn from coins the names of some twenty -four 
princes, many of them with dates ranging from 72 to 292 ; but it may be doubted if in all 
cases the symbols for the figmes have been quite correctly made out, and it is not certain 
from what era they are to be reckoned. Prinsep seemed inclined to place them all 
before 153 B.C. ; Mr. Justice Newton, assuming that they date from the Vikramaditya 
Samvat, to between 60 or 70 B.C. and 240 A.B. ;t and the late Br. Bhau Daji, reckoning 
from the Saka era of A.D. 78, placed them between about A.D. 140 and 380. J Mr. E. 
Thomas has given much attention to these coins and his opinion will be given in the 
next chapter. 

Besides coins of the Sahs, however, we have at least two inscriptions, un- 
fortunately both somewhat defaced. 

The first of these is on the famous rock between Junhgadh and Girnar, recording 
the repair of the dam there by Bhja Mahakshatrapa Budra Daman in the year 72 of 
their era. His father’s name is obliterated, but that of his grandfather is given as 
Makakshatrapa Chashtana. This inscription will be dealt with further on. 

The second is a short one on a pillar on the bank of the lake at Jasdhan in the 
north of the Kathifiwad division. It has been thus translated by the late Dr. Bhau 
Dfiji : 

“In the year 127 Bhhdrapada i^month) dark half 7th {clay) of the moon, this 
Satra {tank) of Bhjh Mahhkshatrapa Bhadramukha Swhml Budra Sena, the 
great-grandson of the son of Bhja Mahakshatrapa Swami Chashtana ; the grandson 
of the son of Baja Ksh(oi';’c^«) Swami Jayadama, the grandson of Baja Maha- 
kshatrapa Budra Dama, {son of) Bhja Mahakshatrapa Bhadra- 

mukha Swami Budra. Of the son of Supra Nathaka of Manasagotra, the grandson 
of Khara, with brothers ” 

This short inscription yields the names, then, of five of the Sah kings, viz. : 

1. Baja Mahakshatrapa Bhadramukha Swami Chashtana ; 

2. Baja Kshatrapa Swami Jayadaman, his son; 

3. Baja Mahakshatrapa . . . Budra Dama, his son ; 

4. Baja Mahakshatrapa Bhadramukha Swami Budra Sinha, his son; 

5. Baja Mahakshatrapa Swami Budra Sena, his son, ruling in 127. 

“ The other individuals mentioned in the inscription were in all likelihood officers 
of the district.” § 


Satrunjaya Mdhutmyu, I. it 352. 

I Journ. Bom. Br. E. Ax. Soc.. vot YIl. p. 30 ; vot IX. pp. 17, IS. 
j Thid., Tol. YIII. p. 238. 

§ Ifjid., vot VIII. pp. 234, 235. 
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Coins supply tlie remainder of our knowledge of these princes, but fortunately the 
first of them is mentioned in the inscriptions on some of the caves in the Bombay 
Presidency : thus at Karlen we read : — 

“ Peace. By IJshahhadata, the son of Dinaka, the son-in-law of Baja Kshahaiata 
Kshatrapa Kahapana.” 

At Nasik : — 

In Sanskrit ; — “Peace. By TJshavadata, the son of Dinaka, the son-in-law of 
Baja Kshaharata Kshatrapa Nahapana.” 

In Magadhi : — “ Peace. In the year 42, month Vaisaklia, by TJshavadata, the son 
of Dinaka, the son-in-law of Baja Kshaharata Kshatrapa Xahapana.” 

And again, in Magadhi : — “The cell, the religious assignation of Dakshamitra, 
the daughter of Baja Kshaharata Kshatrapa Nahapana.” 

At Junnar : — 

“[Constructed by] Ayama, the minister of ... . Mahakshatrapa Svami 

Nahapana.”* 

Mr. Justice Newton was fortunate enongh to obtain a coin of this Nahapana from 
Kathiawad. He thus describes it : “ It is of silver, and its weight is 31 grains. The 
obverse has a w^ell cut bust facing to the right, with fillet and ear ornaments, and in 
the exergue, a legend of which sufficient remains to show that the letters were purely 
Greek, although in consequence of original indistinctness, wear, or corrosion, not 
more than a single character here and there can he made out, and these hardly 
justify me in hazarding a conjectiwe as to the filling in. Additional difficulty has 
been caused by the circumstance, — an ordinary one in coins of that time, — that the disc 
of the coin was too small to receive the whole impression of the die. On the reverse 
are two central emblems, one of which is a spear or an arrow, and the other possibly a 
double-headed dagger, with an exergue legend in wffiich the letters Nahapansa (the 
ordinary Baktrian or Pali genitive of Nahapana) are distinct, though nothing more 
can he deciphered. The characters are those of the rock inscriptions, the most ancient 
form from which the present Devanagari has been derived ; and though a portion of 
the legend has fallen altogether outside the coin and some letters have been eaten 
away, a larger portion would he legible hut for the artist’s evident want of 
acquaintance with the character.”! 

Prom all this he argues that Nahapana flourished between 80 and 50 B.C., that 
he was a Partliian, and that possibly some others are yet to be interposed between him 
and Chashtana, whom he would place in A.D. 10 or 20. 

As to the origin of the titles Kshatrapa and Mahakshatrapa which “appear to 
have originated with Nahapana, and were continued to every member of the Sah 
dynasty,” Mr. Newton remarks that, “Nahapana or his predecessors may have 
governed in Baktria, or the neighbouring regions, as the satraps of a distant monarch, 
but this supposition is not a necessaiy one. The designation doubtless at first implied 
that the power exercised was delegated, Imt after a time, in common with other 
similar titles, it must have come to be looked on as indicating authoritv onlv and not 


" Journ. Bom. Br. B. As. Soc., vol. IX. p. 6 n. 
t Ibid., p. 7. 
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subordination. We may, therefore, I think, conclude that Nahapana himself Avas 
j)robably an independent soTereign, and that his successors AArho retained the title for 
more than tAV^o centuries certainly recognised no superior.”* 

Having obtained a number of Sab coins from HathiaArad, principally through the 
kindness of Major J. W. Watson, I placed them in the hands of E. Thomas, Esq., 
E.K.S., late Bengal Civil SerAuce, avIio long since made this branch of Numismatics a 
special study, and he has obligingly contributed the folloAving chapter to the present 
Report. 

Joitrn. Bom. Br. R. As. Soc., vol. IX. pp. 17-19. 


(11540.) 


C 
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III. SlH AlsD GUPTA COIXS, &c. 

By Edward Thomas, Esq., E.R.S., Coerespondaht de lTnstitut de Prance. 

Introduction. 

j)(Ii\ Burgess, during liis late tour, succeeded in obtaining some very interesting 
specimens of the coins of tbe local Sab tings of Siu’asbtra and tbeu’ impeiial Gupta 
successors wbicb be bas requested me to describe.* 

I bare taken advantage of tbe opportunity to arrange and classify in tbe accom- 
panying autotype plate, contrasted examples of tbe various provincial cm’rencies of tbe 
latter dynasty, and I bave attempted, in a general way, to collect tbe extraneous data 
bearnie: on tbe still obscure bistorv of a race, whose domination forms so important an 
epoch and hitherto undefined time-mark amid tbe dynastic revolutions of India within 
itself. This may be held to be a very bold expansion of a text based upon a handful 
of coins, but Numismatic studies I bave always maintained, when properly and 
scientifically treated, open out a very large and expansive cbcle of investigation. 

In tbe present instance there bave unfortunately been few opportunities for 
systematic arrangement, or for tbe ordinary completion of details; but, incidentally, 
where coins bave proved then’ leading title I bave admitted them into tbe front rank, 
in wbicb prominent position I can usually sustain them, when then’ rough edges preserve 
but fab’ traces of tbe marginal legends of tbe original die, and when the native 
engravers bave not subsided into ignorant and mere mechanical imitators of device and 
superscrij)tion. 

Tbe materials avabable for tbe determination of tbe age and tbe spread of tbe 
dominions of tbe Guptas seem to arrange themselves in tbe following order : — 

a. Inscriptions, 

b. Written bistorv. 

V 

c. Tradition. 

d. Coins. 

a. — Inscriptions. 

Tbe genealogy of the Gupta family bas been singularly well-preserved, considering 
tbe limited range of tbeb extant inscriptions and the persistent oblivion to wbicb their 
successors would, perhaps designedly, bave consigned them. 

Tbe earliest of these, in point of time, is tbe Allahabad manifesto of Samudra Gupta, 
the fourth in succession of an ancestry claimbig little pretension to renown, and tbe 

A -.liglit difference will be ob^^erved between tlie ‘-y-tem of traiislitenitiou employed in tlie tbllowiiig page- 
and that followed by Mr. Burges?. The chief departure from his u^age is in the marking tlie ’ST by in preference 
to the undghtly i. iUy theory is, that dots hdoiv the line shouM, a.s far as possible, con-titute the di-criminntine 
mark for consonants, and that accents above the line should be reserved for vowels. I prefer the acute 
accent ' to the circumflex '' as less disfiguring to the vowel letter, a disadvantage inherent in the and especially 
detrimental in maps. 
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second only in the order of kings, who attained anything heyond restricted celebrity. 
This first heir to an imperial father took advantage of a ready prepared monolith, to 
suj)plement, in the writing current in his day an account of his own rise, m the form 
of a quasi palimpsest,* attached to the original contemporary palceograj)h in the old 
square IcU] character in which Asoka, in the twenty-seventh year of his reign (B.C. 232), 
had proclaimed, unwittingly, his undeveloped Buddhistic tendencies, and his advocacy 
of the more simple doctrines of mercy to animals, the preservation of animal life, and 
the alleviation of animal woes.t 

The second record of the Gupta heritage, likewise perpetuated on stone, is to be 
seen in the Mathura inscription from the Katra mound, wherein Samudi'a’s parentage is 
apparently repeated in accordance with the tenor of the earlier monument. J The 
genealogy of the family is further extended in the inscription on the BMtari Ic'd or 
monolith, in the district of Ghazipur and in its counterpart at Bihar, § which carries the 
succession down to Skanda Gupta and an unnamed heir.|| 

From these inscriptions the recognised line of kings may be restored after the 
following order ; 

The Giiptcc Kings. 

1. Maharaja Sri Gupta. 

2. Maharaja Sri Ghatotkacha. 

3. Mahdrctjcklhirdja. Sri Chandra Gupta. 

4. ,, Sri Samudra Gupta. 

6. ,, Sri Chandra Gupta II. 

6. „ Sri Kumara Gupta. 

7. „ Sri Skanda Gupta. 

The family tree, originally reconstructed by Dr. Mill,^ is of importance, in the present 
inquiry, as showing the moderately advanced position of the early members of the 
so-called regal line : — 

1 Gupta. 

2 Ghatotkacha. Lichchavi, a private Eajput, 

i tvliose daughter was 

3 Chandra Gupta— -i Kumara Deri, wife of the king. Sanharika, an independent princess, 

whose daughter was 

1 

4 Samudra Gupta 1 [ 1 (b A Queen, name unknown, 

Baja and Sovereign J \ 1 (-) Devi, daughter of Mahadaitya. 

5 Chandra C4upta II. 

6 Kumara Gupta. 

1 

7 Skanda Gupta. 

8 A young prince (Mahendra Gupta?), a minor at the date of this inscription. 

^ JouDi. As. Soc. Bcng. vol. III. p. 105; vol. ^ I. p. 978 ; Jonru, Bom. Br. B, Hi. Soc, {revision hy 
Bhan Doji), vol. IX. p. cxcvii. ; Priusep’s Essays, vol. I. p. 233. 

t My Ancient Indian Weights, Marsdeii’s (International) Xumisinata Orienfala, London, 1874, p. 2,. 

j General Cunningham’-; Archaologicul Beport. vol. III. plate X^ I. Xo. 24, p. 37. 

^ Jonrn. As. S'oe. Bene/. 1866, p. 271 ; Juurn. Bom. Br. B. As. .Soc., lSil-2. p. 59, Bhan Daji s revised 
reading : Cunningham’s Arcliceological Beport, vol. I. jd. XYII. p. 38, and pi. XXX. p. 94. 

.Tourn. As. Soc. Bcng. 1836, jn 661 : Prinsi'p's Essay. s, vol. I. p. 240. 

Dr. Mill, Jonrn. As.' .Soc. Bcaq. vol. III. p. 344; Prin-ep'^ Essays, vol. I. pp. 235, 243, 245. 

c 2 
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Mucli emphasis has been laid by some modern commentators* on the appearance 
of the words Shdhdn Shall in the Samudra Gupta inscription at Allahabad, ahore 
quoted, as tending to prove that the Guptas must have been contemporary with the 
Sassanian kings of Persia (226-632, A.D.). I wish to rectify any such misapprehension, 
as the point is of real importance as collateral evidence. I have from the first con- 
tendedf that this title was in nowise exclusively the property or impress of the Sassanian 
family. We have the KhsJidyathiya Khshdyathiydnam of Darins,| and the counterpart 
BASIAEY2 BASlAEf2N with the Rajaroja and Adh iraju of the Bactrian or rather 
Indo-Scythian coins. § We can now fmdher cite the existence of a Shaliiyali dynasty in 
Kdiarizm of the race of Oyrus,|| and point to the more immediate testimony of our 
Mathura inscriptions, where Vasudeva is designated as Shdhi, and, in other epigraphs, 
by the parallel Bemputm, which reappears in conjunction -with the Shdhdn Shah on 
the Allahabad column — combinations, which would preferentially indicate the continued 
rule of some members of this Scythic race in outlying portions of their old dominions. 

It does not form part of the immediate object of the present resume, to examine the 
entire series of the Gupta inscriptions, hut the following passages have been selected 
as furnishing authentic dates, applicable, as other data may chance to sanction, to the 
general determination of the Gupta place and epochal position in Indian historv. 


No. 2. Inscription of Chandra Gupta. 

The short inscription at Udayagiri contains the name of Chandra Gupta under 
the title of “ Parama-hhattaraJca Mahdrdjddhirdjaf and the date of Sanivat 82 [in 
figiues] 11th of the bright half of Sravana. 


No. S. Inscription of Chandra Gupta.** 

The inscription on the eastern gate at SancU. near Bhilsa, commences, “ To all 
respected Sramanas, the chief priests of the AmmMa ceremonial , . . The son of 

muka, the destroyer of his father’s enemies, &c. . . . obtaining the gratification 

Yeiy desiie of Ills life tnroiigli the favor of the great emperor Chandra Gupta 


r,l. »■ .'»«»■ ff. .-h-. &r., 

*“■. vol. XII. pp. ai.-3« , .t„A’ 

§ Prinsep’s Essays, vol. II. pp. 20o ct seq. 

pmod ao»n 10 11,0 linio of Iho Mohommedan i.,vo.io„.”_Sir H EowuLarCo^rr^'”', 

Y Cmiioglia™, BULa Top,., p. Ul , Prii..,cp.s JJalaAri HS 

- d»i». 0,0. ,s„o, vol. VI. p. 4o-d, p,«e SXV., and vol. VII. p.’ 45d , Primop, j, ,,, 
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has given, &c. as an act of grace and benevolence of the great emperor 

Chandra Gupta, generally known among his subjects as Deva Eaja (Indra) 

“ In the Samvat year 93 [in figures], Bhadrapada 10th.”* 

No. 4. Translation of an Inscription on the Monolith, of Kuhaon, in the Gorakhpjur 
division, N. TF. P., India, hy Bahu Bojendra Leila. 

“ The year 141 having been over (or the close of the year 141), and the month of 
Jaishthya having arriAmd, the empire of Skanda Gupta — the floor of whose audience 
chamber had been swept by gusts from the bowing of the heads of kings by hundreds ; 
sprung from the line of the Guptas ; of wade extended fame; opulent beyond all others ; 
comparable with Sakra ; lord of hundreds of monarchs.”f 

No. o. Translation of an Inscription of the time of Skanda Gupta, on a copper-plate 
grant found at Indor, near Anupsliahar on the Ganges.X 

“ Amen ; may he, whom Brahmans, in obedience to law, hepraise with the harmony 
of meditation and the entire dcAmtion of their minds ... he your protection ! ” 

“ In the year 14G, in the month of Phalgrma, the — (?) of the thrmng and 
invincible kingdom of his most noble majesty, the supreme sovereign of great kings, the 
auspicious Skanda Gupta, for the promotion of prosperity in the possession of the 
owner Sarvanaga in Antarvedi (or the Dotih of the Ganges and Yamuna). ”§ 

No. 6. Inscription of Skanda Gupta on the Northern face of the Girncir rook. H 

“To the perfect one, Vishnu, who snatched from Bali for the happiness of Indra,” 
&c. “Aftei'Avards he . . . who by his own arms obtained glory {parcikra.ina), 

and who is the most distinguished of kings,” . . . “ may he, Skanda Gupta, be 

glorious” . . . (the text goes on to detail Skanda Gupta’s difiiculties in the selec- 
tion of a fit ruler for Surashtra and his ultimate choice of) Parnadatta” . . . (who 

delegates his authority to his son) “ Chaki-apalita.'’ . . . “ Afterwards, when in the 

course of nature the rainy season arrh'ed . . . the lake Sudarsana hurst (its 

embankments). When a century of years phis thirty passed, in the sixth day of 
Bhidrapada, at night, counting from the era of Gupta” {Guptasya ke'da). 

(Seven years seem to have elapsed before its repairs Avere either commenced or fairly 
advanced when a record appears) “ for the benefit of the king and of the city, in a 


* Prinsep's Essays, vol. I. p. 246. 

t Journ. As. Soc. Beng. vol. YII. p. 37 ; Priii^-cp’s Essays, vol. I. p. 250 ; Joiir/i. As. Soc.^ Beng. 1S61, 
1 ). 3 ; 1863, p. 429 ; 1874, p. 364. Ilhau Dajl, in the Journ. Bom. Br. B. As. Soc. arUele '• Kalidasa, p. 31, 
and his re\-i 3 ed translation of the inscription itself, Journ. Bom. Br. E. As. Soc. 18<1, p. 59. General A. 
Cunningham in his Archmological Report for 1861-2, p. 92, gives a carefully corrected transcript of the 

original record, pi. XXX. 

+ Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1874, p. 363, translation by Babu Rajendra Lain. 

S Under date 23rd April 1875 , General Cunningham, in a prixate letter to Hr. Fergussou, repOTts the 
di-coverv of no less than four new inscriptions belonging to the Gupta period. -‘One of them is o. , amin ra 

Gnpta. with the dokas numbered in figures at the end A rock inscription of Chandra Gupta has 

lines numbered in figures at the ends. A third inscription, dated S. 106, speaks of the Guptan ma^a, oi Gup a 

family ; and a fourth inscription is dated in S. 191.'’ 

|j Translation of Dr. Bhau Daji, Journ. Bom. Br. R. As. Soc., vol. "S II. p- 121. 
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centiii’y of samratsaras (years) tliirty sevea” (ia tlie ” aioatli of (Jhaitra ) 

. . . oa the “ first day of the first laaatioa of the (first) moath of the Ghishaia 

seasoa,” &c. 

The coaclacliag dirisioa of the iascriptioa proclaims the completioa of the aader- 
takiagj ia the coastractioa of a temple hy Chakrapalita, whea, “ from the era of the 
Guptas {Gitptdndn Jeeda) a ceatury of pins thirty-eight (haviag passed).’ 

Up to this time, I hare heea somewhat disposed to qaestioa the validity of the 
above iaterpretatioa, ia respect to the ase of the term Gupta Jidda. I have aow had aa 
opportanity of compariag Messrs. VTestergaard aad Jacob’s facsimile, published ia the 
Journ. Bom. Br. B. As. Soc. with Sir Le Graad Jacob’s owa eye-traascript ia MS., aad 
the improved versioa of the origiaal, aadertakea for Dr. Bhaa Daji, by Paadaraag Gopala 
Padhye. I caa have ao hesitatioa ia acceptiag the latter as the most iatelligeat repro- 
dactioa ; it briags oat iato perfect form letters that were merely fragmeatary before, it 
seldom coaflicts with, bat coastaatly improves what were previoasly chaotic sigas aad 
symbols ia the copies of Messrs. Westergaard aad Jacob.* 

As regards the beariag of the term Gupta Jidda apoa this aad other dated ia- 
seriptioas, while I am fally prepared to admit the figares 130-138 iato the ordiaary 
family system of reckoamg, I am aot so sare that the desigaatioa of Gupta Jidda ia this 
iastaace, implies ideality with Albiraai’s aaderstaadiag of the saaie term. I shoald 
rather coaaect it with the era thea recogaised aad employed by the Gapta’s, whatever its 
origia aad derivation, in contrast to the Joeal system of aaaaal dates, which we find on 
the Sah coins, aad which clearly does not accord with the Eastern scheme of proximate 
asage. 


A^o. 7. Translation of an Inscription on tJie Billar at Eran in Bliopdd. 

Dr. Fitzechoard Mali’s version. 

“ Triamphant is the fom’-armed divinity : omnipresent ; of whom the broad waters 
of the fom seas are the coach ; caase of the coatiaaaace, origin, destraction, aad the like, 
of theaniverse; whose ensign is Garada. In the year 165 oathe twelfth day of the light 
fortnight of the moath of Ashadhat oa the day of BriJiaspati, and when Badha Gapta 
— raliag, with the geaias of the regents of the quarters, over the interval, chosen land of 
the gods, between the Kalindi aad the Karmada . . . was king ... a Brahman 

saint of the illastrioas Maitrayaaiya moaarchs . . . the great king Matrivishna, a 


* This copy, made for Dr. Bhaii Daji, is reproduced as plate XV. in this Report. 

t It is necessary, in producing evidence for or against the ultimate import of these figures, to say that 
Professor Hall submitted the context of the passage embodying this date to Bapii. Deva Siistrin, a Benarc.^ 
mathematici.an, vrith a view to an opinion a« to its concurrence with the Vikramaditya era or that of .^.aka. The 

gi?t of the reply was, “it conforms to the era of Vikramaditya, and does not conform to that of Sulivahana." 

Journ. .Is. Soc. Bcng. 1861, pp. 15-139. But with all respect for our Benares calculator, wo require to be told 
whether he has seen and met Colebrooke’s objections to the effect that “the eclipses mentioned in the [later] 
grant- do not appear reconcilable with their <lates,” and that “it seems difficult to account for this di-asrroement 
of the dates and eclipses in any other way than by impcaching the in.scription, the authentidtv of which there 
is not othertvise any reason to question.”— vol. TI. p. 245.) See also (p. 357) for a possible explanation 
of the faulty results, in the introduction of “ RAlin a- an eighth planet, and as the immediate cause of eclipses ” 
Prof. Whitney, in his late.st essay on “the Lunar Zodiac” (New York, 1874; ruthlcs.-lv expose.s the imperfection 
of Indian astronomical knowledge and their methods of observation, which he climaxe.s by quotirm their pre- 
diction of a (ola/ instead of a partial eclipse for February 6, 1860 (p. 368). 
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most doYoiit worsMpper of Bliagayat ; who by the will of the Ordainer (B 

• . . the splendoxw of royalty . . and also of his younger brother 

who does him obeisance,” &c.* * * § 


rahmii) acquired 
DhanyaYishnu, 


^ ® leave of Gupta dates and find ourselves in the presence of an inscription 

ol Toramaiia, who seems to have succeeded immediately to Budha Gupta’s kino-dom 
in central India. The importance of this monumental record will he better understood 

when we reach the numismatic sequence and obvious connexion between the trvo 
princes. 


No. 8. Translation of an Inscription, engraved on the nech of the Vardlia Image or Boar 

Incarnation at Eran.i 

“ Triumphant is the god who, in the hkeness of a hoar, lifted up the earth ; who, hy 
hlows of his hard snout, tossed mountains aloft; the upholding pillar of that vast 
mansion, the three-fold world. 

In the first year that the auspicious Toramaiia, sovereign of great kings, of 
extended fame and wide spread effulgence, is governing the earth ; on the 10th day 
of f'l^^laO.na . . a Brahman saint of the illustrious llaitruyaniya monarchs . . of 

the gieat king iVIatrivishnu, who has departed to elysium, . . the vounger brother 

Dhanyavishnu, who did him due obeisance,” &c. 

No. 9. Inscription on the Torch of a Temple in the Fort of Givalior.i 

He who was celebrated as Sri Toramaiia . . full of talents innumerable, who 

subjugated the earth by truth, charity, conciliation, his army and the like. Hnto 
him of the renowned race was born a son of unrivalled prowess named Pashupati, the 
lord of the earth, and the most distinguished of the Solar race . . in the fifteenth 

year of the prosperous reign of the remover of all suffering, the prc-emuient sovereign 
(lit. Nripabrisha, ' the bull of kings ’),” &e. 

Before taking leave of the subject of inscriptions, I wish to advert to a series 
of quasi-monmnental documents for which, I think, too much value has been claimed. 
I mean the land and other royal grants or Sasanams engraved upon cojiper plates, 
and usually found in the possession of the families of the grantees. 

I must confess that I have as little faith in these metallic title deeds, as the 
Laws of Mann” seem to have extended to many of their earlier counterj)arts.§ 


* Join'll, Soc. Beug. 183S. p. 631 ; 1861, p. 19. 

t Journ. -Is. Soc. Bcng. vol. 1 II. (1838), p. 633. Dr, Hall’s revised rendering, above given, was publidrcd 
in the same Journal for 1861, p. 21. 

j Eabu Rajendra Lula's version, Journ. *Is. Soc. Bcng. 1861, p. 277. 

§ Ydijiiavalkya, diap. II. seel. 240. •■Whoever falsilies scales or a royal order." — Dr. Eoer’s C'akuita 
edition. Prof. Wilson translates “ copper-plate sTants In- the head of the state." 

1 see that Mr. Burnell shares my distrust of this species of documents. He remarks : Eoval grants are by 
far the irio-t iuiportaiit documents for historical i)rirpo-es that exist in .'south India, such us they are ; but they 
must be iateri)reted in the genealogical part with the greatest caution, especially those of the later dynasties, even 
if their authenticity be beyond suspicion. Unfortimately there is reason to believe that ibigeries were common : 
for in the comparatively brief lists of crimes preserved in the Dharinasastra, tlio j'Cualty of death is assigned for 
the forgeries of royal grants.’’ — Jfain/, chap. IX, v. 232 yHanglitou's translation, p. 024). Soiidi Indiau Paheo- 
graplig, 1874, p. 76. .See also Colebrooke’s Ensags. vol. II. pp. 236, 2o2-4, 264, 
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There is much of the air of manufacture even in those examples the genuineness of 
which we need not contest ; hut when we find formal repetition upon repetition, the 
same quotations of denunciatory texts reciua-ing time after time, merging almost mto t le 
similitude of “ a printed form of bequest,” and we are told by impartial examiners o 
the present day that, in one case, the sign manual of the grantor proves to ^ ^ 

writing of some centuries later than the forms of the letters of the text* to which he 

is asserted to have affixed his signature with his own hand ve cannot 

divest oiuselves of the suspicion that the dates may have been just as loosely manipu- 
lated as other portions of the documents themselves, especially when it is felt that 
the natural tendency, in such cases, would be to ante-date, with the view of giving 
meretricious age, authenticity and the semblance of perpetuity to the title.t It is true 
that this retention and contuiued use of the earlier form of character, for the body of tlie 
text, may merely imply the official recognition of a sort of black-letter st\ le of miting in 
the local Patent Office, and that any intentional deception in the matter of the grant 
itself may have been foreign to the pm’pose of the engrossers; while, nevertheless, 
imposing or auspicious dates j may have been /ozou/, or possibly old figures may have 
been copied mechanically with the standard phraseology from previous exemplars. I 
do not propose to enlarge upon the general question of the authenticity of these 
documents at the present moment, as they only contribute incidentally a side view to 
my leading subject ; but it has become necessary to advert to the possible value of this 
species of evidence, as it has been occasionally put forward as a corrective of the true 
period of the Guptas, whose kingdom, in its western provinces, fell to the share of the 
Valabhis, who with their conterminous monarchies mainly supply the extant series of 
copper-plate grants, from whence these critical test dates are derived. 


* This attestation or note at the end of the document is worthy of especial notice. The words are : “ This 
is the own hand of Prasanta-raga.” .... “When the writing of this attestation is compared with the body of the 
errant, a very considerable difference is apparent. The general style of the whole, and the forms of many 
individual letters, present a much more modem appearance. J udging from the character of the writing alone by 
Prinsep’s alphabets, it would seem to belong to a period at least three centuries later than the character and 
date of the grant itself,” — Prof. J. Dowson, Journ. B. As. Soc. N. S. vol. I. p. 265. 

t Friusep had, from the first, felt a difficulty in reconciling the dates of the kings named in the Gujarat 
copper plates, remarking that “'though there were six successions” (between the execution of the first and third 
Valabhi grants) “ these must have been of less than the ordinary duration, for the minister who prepared the 
grant in Sri Dharasena’s reign was Skanda Bhatta ; whereas the minister who prepared the present grant is 
named as Madana Hila, son of Skanda BhaUa. Thirty or forty years will, therefore, be the probable interval 
occupied by the reigns of all (these) princes.” But it has been left for later decypherers to discover that the self- 
same Skanda Bhatta must have had a tenure of office lasting at least fifty-four years ; and to confess that “ our 
new srant shows that he held office under Guhasena also. If the second sign in the date of our grant is taken, 
with Prof. Bhcindarkar, for 50, the grant is dated in 256, consequently Skanda Bhatta must have been at least 
seventy years in office. It seems very improbable that a man should last so long.” — Dr. Biihler, Indian Antiquary, 
June 1875, p. 174. 

j I prefer, in this preliminary stage of the inquiry, to quote the unprejudiced and casually-pronounced 
opinions of others who have had to comment, directly or indirectly, on the measure of reliance that can be placed 
upon the “ time tables ” of the western copper plates. General Cunningham, without contesting the real data these 
documents might supply, expresses himself as follows in regard to Dr. Bhau Daji’s Brief Survey of Indian 
Chronology {Journ. Bom. Br. B. As. Soc. vol. VIII. p. 236), in order “ to note the curious error in what he calls 
a correct genealogical table of the Balabhi kings supported by dates from copper plates. In this genealor'v I 
notice that Dhruvasena, who is dated in 310, is followed by sir generations, all of which are made to pass 
away by 346, so that seven generations, including Dhruva-cna, or .six without him, are born, marrv, and die in 
thirty-six years, which allows exactly six years to each generation.” — Cunningham’s Arch. Beport, I. xxxiv. 
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In coiiclusioiij I wisli it to be distinctly understood that my objections do not extend 
to tlie good faitli of royal grants or private endowments for religious purposes, wlieu 
the texts, embodying tbe terms of tlie benefaction, are formally inscribed on stone in or 
near tbe building, cave, or other monument in whose cause the grant is made. In 
these cases there must have been a dedicatory formality and an abiding publicity 
which forbids all idea of deception, and hence this class of documents, as will be seen 
hereafter, may be welcomed as among the most trustworthy data within our reach. 

h. — Written History. 

AYe have now to collect the passages wherein chance mention of the Guptas is to be 
found in works compiled in India. Written history in its projier sense has rarely been 
attempted in that land, and the materials now available are confined to the pseudo- 
prophecies of the Puranas, the chance allusions to imperial changes which find a place 
in the local history of the valley of Kashmir, and the critical investigations of Albiruni, 
which are only raised above tradition by his elaborate exposition of dates and eras, which 
elucidate the rise and fall of so many dynastic rulers of Hind. 

The Vishmi-Tiirdm. 

“ In Magadha, a sovereign named A^iswasphatika will establish other tribes : 
he will extirpate the Kshattriya (or martial) race, and elevate fishermen (Kaivarta), 
barbarians (Yadus and Pulindas), and Bi'ahmans (and other castes) to power.” “The 
nine Nagas will reign in Padmavati, Kantipuri and Mathma; and the Guptas of 
Magadha along the Ganges to Pravaga.” The Vavu-Purana has another series 
analogous to that of the (Vishnu-Purana) text. “The nine Naka kings will possess 
the city Champdvati ; and the seven Kagas (?), the pleasant city of Alathura, Princes of 
the Gupta race will possess all these countries, the banks of the Ganges to Pravaga, 
and Saketa, and Mdgadha (the Magadhas).” Professor Wilson adds, “ This account is 
the most explicit, and probably the most accurate of all. The Kakas were Rajas of 
Bhagulpur ; the Kagas of Mathura* ; and the intermediate countries along the Ganges 
were governed by the Guptas (or Rajas of the Vaisya caste) .t 

The JRdja Tarangini. 

The Raja Tarangini, which has more pretensions to systematic history than most 
works of its class, is a compilation from various authorities, arranged by Kalhana Pandit, 
in Saka 1070= A.I). 1148. 

Though taking an avowedly provincial view of the annals of Kashmir, it con- 
tributes incidentally several suggestive combinations with the larger margin of Indian 


* Journ. As. Soc. Beng. I 860 , pp. 116, 117. See Aso Jourii. As. Soc. Beng. 1837, pp. 10, 16, 17 ; and 
IVilford, Asiatic Researches, vol. IX. pp. 114, 115. Wilford says, “then came a dynasty of nine kings, called Uie 
nine Nagas, or Xakas. These were an ohsenre tribe, called for that reason, Gupta-vansas : there were nine 
fomiliesoftheni, who ruled independent of each other, over various districts in Anuganjani ; such as Padmavati 
[Cliampavati], Kantipuri, Magadha, Prayaga, Saketa, and Benares.” 

.j. Vishnu-Purana expressly savs, “ Gupta anil Busa are best fitted for the names of "N aisj as and 

Sudras.” lYilson’s Vishnu-Puraaa, edited by Hr. Fitzedward Hall, vol. IV. p. 218; Quarto edit.. Oriental 
Translation Fund, book IV., cap. xxiv. p. 479. 

( 11540 .) 
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imperial politics. It gives us, in the most complete form we are able to cite, a notice 
of the dominant Scythic brotherhood, which extended its sway to Mathura, on the one 
side, and to Bhawalpiir on the other, before the Gupta rule ; regarding which, if the 
chronicle is wholly silent, it fiumishes suggestive indications of the extinction of then 
power, in the accession of a Toramana, should this joint king of the Kashmir Chronicle 
eventually prove to he identical with the monarch named in the inscriptions at Eran and 
Gwalior given in abstract, pp. 5-6 ante. 

After enumerating the reigns of (1) Asoka, (2) Jaloka (s. f.), and (3) Damodhara, 
the chronicle continues : — 

“Eamodhara was succeeded by three princes who divided the country, and severally 
founded capital cities named after themselves. These princes were called Hushka, 
Jushka, and Kanishka,* of Turushka or Tatar extraction. . . . They are considered 

synchronous, but may possibly he all that are preserved of some series of Tatar princes 
who, it is very likely, at various periods, established themselves in Kashmir.”! 

“ Sreshtasena also called Pravarasena reigned 30 years and left his kingdom to 
his two sons Hiranya and Toramana; the former holding the superior station of the 
Sdmrdjya, and the latter that of the Yanrcirdji/a, or being respectively Emperor and 

Caesar, a division of power of considerable antiquity amongst the Hindus The 

latter having proceeded to strike coins {dinars) in his own name, the elder brother (the 
Sdmi'dja) took offence at the measure, and deposed the Yatardja and kept him in 

close confinement Toramana died in captivity. The ruler of Ujain at 

that time was Sriman Harsha Vikramdditya, who after expelling the Mlechchhas and 
destroying the Sakas, had established his power and influence throughout India. In 
his train was a Erahman named Matri-gupta to whom he was much attached ; upon 
hearing of the vacant situation of tlie Kashmir throne, he recommended Matri-gupta 
for election, who was accepted by the nobles as their king.” 

Alhirdni. 

A marked contrast will be detected between the vague utterances and confined 
purpose of the Hindu Pandit and the critical efforts at precision and comprehensive 
range of inquiry of the Muslim mathemeticiamj; trained in the old nidus of Ai’yanism, 


* Abulfazl says “brothers.” Gladwin’s Translation, ii. 171. 

General Cnnningham considers that he has sncceeded in identifying all the three capitals the site.? of ■whicli 
are placed within the limits of the valley of Kashmir, f.e., 

“ Kaidshka-pnrn (Kanikhpnr) hod. Kampur, is 10 miles S. of Sirinagar, known as Kampur Sarai. 

Ilnihka-pura, the Ilu-se-kia-lo of Ilinen Thsang — the Ushkar of Albiruni — now .~nryiving in the village 
of Uskara, 2 miles S.E. of Barahmula. 

Jiishka-piira i.s identified by the Bralinrans with Zukrii or Ziikur, a con-'iderable village I miles X. of the 
capital, the Schecroh of Troyer and Wihon.” — Ancient Geogra]>hp of India, London, 1871, p. 99. 

t Prof. II. II. Wilson, “ An Essay on tlie Hindu Ili-tory of Kashmii-,” Asiatic Bcscarchrs, rol. X\b p. 23. 
See also Troyer’s Ili.stoire des Robs du Kachmir, vol. II. p, 19. .See also Iliouen-Th^ans, Pari?', 1 858 vol. II. 
pp. 42, 106, &c. 

J Intheproprr onler of date- Alinriini prece.les the author of the E>ija Turaiafni. I have placed him la-t 
in the pre.sent rd-ume a- giving the fulle-t .summary of dates an<l event-, and as more .lirectly a-ociated with 
tradition, which singularly supports .some of his most conto-uA statement-. 
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wlio came in the suite of the great 3Iahmhd of Ghazni,* not to participate in the 
derastating plunder of the conqueror, hut to investigate the science and learning of the 
land, a task for which he was eminently fitted hy his jirevious studies, and into which 
he entered with a philosophical earnestness altogether foreign to the rough associations 
around him. The result, confessedly imperfect, has been embodied in his Tarikh-i-Hind, 
from which the following epitome of the serial dates ctdminating in the Gupta era has 
been extracted. 

On emploie ordinafiement les eres de Sri-Harcha, de Vikramaditya, de Saca, de 
Ballaba, et des Gouptas. . . L’ere de Vikramaditya est employee dans les provinces 

meridionales et occidentales de ITnde. . . L’ere de Saca, nommee par les Indiens ‘ Saca- 
kala,’ est posterieiwe a celle de Vikramaditya de 135 ans. Saca est le nom d’un prince 
qui a regne sur les contrees situees entre I’lndus et la mer. Sa residence etait 2 fiacee 

* Abii EiMu Muhammad bin Ahmad al Birum al Khwarizmi was bom about A.H. 360, A.D. 970-1. He 
was an astronomer, geometrician, historian, and logician, under wliieb latter claim lie obtained the sobriquet of 
“ Muhahhik ” or “ the exact,” on account of the rigorous precision of his deductions. Abii-1 Fazl Baihaki, who 
lived about half a century after AI Biriiih, says, Bic Rthdn was beyond comparison superior to every man of 
his time in the art of composition, in scholar-like aecomplishmeuts, and in knowledge of geometry and philosophy. 
He had, moreover, a most rigid regard for truth and Eashidu-d diu, in referring to the great writer from 
whom he has borrowed so much, says, “ The Master Abii Rihdn al Birfmi escc-lled all his coutemporaries iu the 
sciences of philosophy, mathematics, and geometry. He entered the service of ^Mahmud bin Subuktigin, and in 
the course of his service he spent a long time in Hindustan, and learned the language of the comitry. Several of 
the provinces of India were visited by him. He was on friendly terms with many of the great and noble of that 
country, and so acquired an intimate knowledge of their books of philosophy, religion, and belief. The best and 
most excellent of all their books upon the arts and sciences is one resembling the work of Shaikh Eats Abu ’All 
ibn Siua {Avicenna'). It is called Batakal, or iu Arabic Batajal ; this book he translated into Arabic. From 
this work also he extracted a great deal which he made use of in his Ivanun-i iMas'iidi, a work upon mathematics 
and geometry, named after the Sultan Mas’ud. All that the sages of India have said about numbers, ages, and 
eras {tawdrihh), has been exactly given by Abu Rihdn in his translation of the Batakal. He was indebted to the 
Sultan of Khwarizm for the opportunity of visiting India, for he was appointed by him to accompany the 
embassies which he sent to Mahmud of Ghazni. Al Farabi and Abu-1 Ehair joined one of these embassies, but 
the famous Avicenna, who wa.> invited to accompany them, refused to go, being, as it is hinted, averse to enter 
into controversy with Abii Eihan, with whom be diftered on many points of science, and who^e logical powers he 
feared to encounter. On the invitation of Mahmud, Rihdn entered into his ser\ice, an invitation which 

declined. It was in the suite of Mahmud and of his sou Mas’ud that Rihdn travelled into India 

and he is reported to have staid forty years there. He died iu A.H. 430, A.D. 1038-9. He wrote many works, 
and is said to have executed several translatious from the Greek, aud epitomised the Almagest of Ptolemy. His 
works arc stated to have e.xceeded a camel-load, insomuch that it was supposed by devout Muhammadans that he 
received divine aid in his compositions. Those most spoken of are astronomical tables, a treatise on precious 
stones, one on Materia Medica, an introduction to astrology, a treatise on chronology, and the famous Ivam'iui- 
Mas’i'idi, an astronomical aud geographical work frequently cited by Abu-1 Fida, especially in his tables of 
latitudes aud lomiitudes.” (Sir II. Elliot’s Historians of India.) Sir H. Eawlinsou, in a late number of the 
“ Quarterly Eeview,” observes : “ Abu Rihdn was the only early Arab writer who investigated the antiquities 
of the east in a true spirit of historical criticism,” and lie proceeds to give some examples of his knowledge of 
ancient technical chronology which are of the highest importance in establishing the early civilization of the 
Aryan race. Ahu Eihan declares that ‘-the solar calendar of his n.ative province, Khwarizm, was the most 
perfect scheme for measuring time with which he was acquainted, and it was maintained hy the astronomers of 
that coimtrv, that both the solar and the lunar Zodiacs had originated with them ; the divisions of the signs iu 
their systems being far more reg'ular titan those adopted hy the Greeks or Arabs. Another statement of Abii 
Bihdn's assert^ that the Khwarizmiau« dated originally from an epoch anterior by 980 years to the era of the 
Seleucidic (equal to B.C. 1304), a date whieh agrees pretty accurately with the period a^^igned hy our best 

scholars to tlic invention of the Jvotiriia or ludiau calendar.” Tliotigh I am bound to add that the authenticity 
of the latter test is by no means unquestioned. 

D 2 
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au centre de 1’ empire, dans la eontree nomniee Arvarartlia. Les Indiens le font naitre 
dans une classe antre qne celle des Sakya ; quelqnes-uns pretendcnt qu’il etait Soudi’a 
et originaire de la ville de Mansonra ; il y en a nieme qui disent qn’il n etait pas de 
race indienne, et qu’il tirait son origiue des regions oceidentales. Les peuples eiu'ent 
beaucoup :i sonffi’ir de son despotisme, jusqu’a ce qn’il leur vint du secours de I’Orieut. 
Vikramaditya marcba contrc lui, mit son armee en deroute, et Ic tua sur le territoire 
de Korour, situe entre Moultan et le chateau de Louny. Cette epoque devint celebre, 
a cause de la joie que les peuples ressentirent de la mort de Saca, et on la cboisit pour 
bre principalement chez les astronomes. 

“ Ballaba, qui a donne aussi son nom a une ^re, etait prince de la ville de Ballaba, 
au midi de Anhalouara, a environ trente yodjanas de distance. L’ere de Ballaba est 
posterieure a celle de Saca de 241 ans. Pour s’en servir, on pose I’^Jre de Saca, et 
Ton en 6te a la fois le cube de 6 (216) et le carre de 5 (25). Ce qui reste est I’ere de 
Ballaba. II sera question de cette bre en son lieu. Quant au Goupta-kala (ere des 
Gouptas), on entend par le mot goiipta des gens qui, dit-on, etaient mechants et 
puissants ; et I’ere qui porte leur nom est I’epoque de leur extermination. Apjoarem- 
ment, Ballaba suivit immediatement les Gouptas ; car I’ere des Gouptas commence 


aussi I'an 241 de I’ere de Saca. 


L’ere des astronomes commence I’an 587 de I’ere de 


Saca. C’est a cette 5re qu’ont ete rapportees les tables Kanda Kbataka, de Brahma 
goupta. Get ouvrage porte chez nous le titre de Arhancl. B’apres cela, en s’en tenant 
a I’an 400 de I’^re de Yezderdjed, on se trouve sous I’amiee 1488 de I’^re de Sri- 
Harscha, I’an 1088 de I’^re de Vikramaditya, I’an 953 de I’ere de Saca, Pan 712 de 
I’ei'e de Ballaba et celle des Gouptas. . . . 

“ Deja je me suis excuse siu* I’imperfection dece qui est dit ici, et j’ai averti que 
les resultats que je presente offraient quelque incertitude, vu les nombres qui exc5dent 
celui de cent .”* — Journal Asicitiqiie, 4me. serie, tom. iv. (1844). 

II. Eeinaud’s translation here quoted was based upon a confessedly imperfect 
copy of the then unique but farxlty Constantinople MS. of the Tarikh-i-Hind. It 
has frequently been called in question by those Indian commentators to whom its 
data came as a revelation from within. As I had to a certain extent accepted 
the value and hnportance of the information it conveyed, I sought the earliest 
opportunity of confirming or correcting its terms by the text of the new and more 
perfect manuscript of M. Scliefer, which has been entrusted to Professor Sachau 
to aid Ids grand undertaking of a corpus of the works of Albiruni ; the most 
important sections of which are about to be published under the joint auspices of the 
London Oriental Translation Pund and the German Text Societv. 

w 


Albiruni, in another part of his vrork, attributes many of the complications and obscurities imported into 
Indian texts, to the prevailing system of reducing everything into verse, for the sake of the obvious fiicilitv of 
learning by lieart, so often to the entire detriment of the sense of the original ; he adds, “ J’ai reconnu, a mes 
depens, I'inconvenient de cet usage.”— Reinaud Mem. sur I’lnde, p. 334. Perhaps one of the most instructive 
expositions of the gradations of the process, under which tlie Indian art of memory was forced and matured i' to 
be found in Professor Hang’s paper, presented to the Oriental Congress of London in 1874, from which I take the 
following extracts : — 


’• The Veda i.s the 
which h.a^ remained, even 


only sacred code that has been handed down to posterity solely hy oral tradition, 
np to the present day, the only legitimate way of transmitting the ancient divine 
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M. Sachau has kindly sent me the subjoined list of variants from M. Eeinaud’s 
printed Arabic text,* but naturally prefers to await a final revision of the whole Avork, 
a larger acquaintance with Albirnni’s style, and a consideration of the combined 
difficulty of this portion of the text, with the intricacies of Indian mathematical 
calculations before committing himself to any revised translation, such as I desired 
to have substituted for the Prench version now quoted.” 

c . — ^Tkaditiox. 

There remains, under this section of our inquirjq the single avowed dole of tradition 
the odd corners of the land have preserved intact, to suj)port much that was previously 


knowledge to the future generation!, of Brahmans. The wonderful state of correctness in which the ancient 
Vedic texts have reached our time may well excite our admiration, principally, if we bear in mind, that this is 
exclusively owing to oral teaching, and not to the use of IMSS. Although the Brahmans are at present in the 
possession of MSS. of their sacred hooks, they are never used for instruction. The Brahman hoy has to accpiirc 
all knowledge of sacred texts from the mouth of a competent and properly qualified teacher, hut never from a 
jVIS. For according to Brahmanioal notions, which are still current, that Veda only which is in the mouth of 
the Brahmans is the true Veda ; all knowledge of it that has been acquired from M.SS. is uo longer regarded as 
Veda. The use of them is only permitted in the way of assisting the memory, after the oral instruction has been 
completed. In former times the aid afforded by MSS. could be more readily dispensed with, since oral instruction 
took about thirty years, whereas it is now reduced to about half the time. In order to prevent tho e who had 
learnt the Veda from the mouth of the teacher from ever forgetting what they had committed to memory, it was 
made incumbent on them to communicate before their death their sacre-.l knowledge to qualified persons. By 
such means it has been really brought about that the Yedic texts, that is, the Jlanfras, Brdhmanas, Upcaiishads, 
and Veddngas, rest so firmly in the heads of the professional Yedics, the so-called Bhatfas, that if all the MSS. 
should be collected and destroyed, they could be restored in tho very words, even to each ,ingk‘ letter and accent, 
from memory, as I was often assured by trustworthy Brahmans during my six years’ stay in the Mahratta 
country. Hence one might justly attribute to texts obtained from a body of ronowed Yedics, both in the Sanldtu 
and Pada forms, at least the same degree of accuracy and authority which is ascribed to an edition prepared 
from a number of the best MSS. ; for all really good MSS. have not been copied by the Bhattas from other,, 
but written from memoiw ; errors which may be detected iu MSS. are generally not corrected by conmhiug other 
copies, but on the autlioiity of the living tradition, viz., one of the Bhatius, since any Yedic text which h written 
is never looked ujton with the same degree of confidence that is attached to oral tradition. * * I once 

had occasion to converse with a large number of Bhattas, who are the legitimate preservers of Yedic texts : thev 
told me, to my surprise, that the understanding of the texts they were itt the habit of reciting wa, regarded as 
perfectly useless, and was consequently wholly disregarded. They learn the Vedas by heart for practicid purpose.,, 
oidy to recite them at the sacrifices, or before private individual, oi the Brahman caste who may wMi to hear 
them for their welfare. 

“ Although this opinion seems to have prevailed with the profoseional reciter, among the Brahmans, it was 
fjrtuuatelv not shared by the more intelligent and inquisitive member., of their ca^te, who lookeil upon thi; Bhattas 
as a kind of beasts of burden, carrying load? without knowing their nature. 
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irreconcileable in the statements of Albimni. The tradition may be imperfect* as 
such old-world tales are liable to become, but there is an instructive confirmation of 
one obsciu’e portion of the earlier history given by the Muhammadan inquirer, and 
a clear explanation of the causes of the local transfer of power, combined with an 
important reference to the conventional Imperial delegation of authority to a son, as 
well as an indication of the length of the reigns of two kings, to be found nowhere 
else ; and to complete the tale, we trace in its details a fully reasonable accord with the 
more precise data fiunished independently by inscriptions and coins. 

“ The bards relate that Yala Eaja, son of Vala Y^arsingji, reigned in Jumigadh and 
Vanthali. . . . Eama Eaja was of the Yala race. It is said in Saurashtra that, 

previous to the rise of the kingdom of Junagadh-YanthaK, A^alabhinagar was the capital 
of Gujarat. The rise of Yalabhi is thus told by the bards. ‘ The Gupta kings reigned 
between the Ganges and Jamna rivers. One of these kings sent his son Kumara-pal 
Gupta to conquer Saui’ashtra, and placed his viceroy Chakraj)ani, son of Prandat, one of 
his Amirs, to reign as provincial governor in the city of WamanasthaK (the modern 
Wanthali). Kumara-pal now returned to his father’s kingdom. His father reigned 
twenty-three years after the conquest of Saurashtra and then died, and Kumara-pala 
ascended the throne. Kumara-pal Gupta reigned twenty years and then died, and was suc- 
ceeded by Skanda Gupta, but this king was of weak intellect. His senapati^ Bhattaraka, 
who was of the Gehloti race, taking a strong army, came into Saurashtra, and made his 
rule firm there. Two years after this Skanda Gupta died. The sendpati now assumed the 
title of King of Saurashtra, and, having placed a governor at Wamanasthali, founded the 
city of Yalabhinagar. At this time the Gupta race were dethroned by foreign invaders, ”f 


* Professor Biindarkar lias criticised certain items of this tradition in the following terms : 

“ But the tradition itself, though interesting as giving the truth generally, cannot be consideral to be true in 
the particulars, Foi, in the first place, it makes Chakrapani the son of Prandat, who is certainly the Chakrapalita son 
of Parnadatta of the Jimagadh inscription (Journ. Bom. Br. R. As. Soc. vol. YII. pp. 122, 123, supra p. 4), viceroy 
of the father of Kiimara Gupta, and grandfather of Skanda Gupta, while the inscription represents Parnadatta as 
Skanda Gupta’s viceroy, and Chakrapalita as governor of a certain town, appointed to that place by his own father. 
Again, Skanda Gupta is represented as a weak king in the tradition ; while his inscriptions, magniloquent though 
they are, do show that he must have been a powerful monarch. Lastly, Bhatarka is mentioned L haUng assumed 
the title of King, while the Valabhi copper plates speak of him as Sendpati, and represent Drona Sinha, his 
second son, to have first assumwl that title, {./ourn. As. Soc. Benrjal, vol. IV., Mr. AVathen and an unpublished 
grant of Giiha^ena). The tradition, therefore, i« not entitled to any reliance as regards the particulars. It simply 
gives us what was known before, that the Valabhis succeeded the Guptas.” — Indian Antiqnaru vol. Ill (1874') 
p. 303. ' 

t Major J. W. Watson, Legends of Junagadh, Indian Antiquary, (Nov. 1873,) vol. II., p. 312. 
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d. — Coins. 

As fitly introductory to the Gupta gold coinage, I prefix a specimen prototype in 
the rare and little known coins of the Indo-Scythian king Vdsndeca, whose name or title 
figm’es so prominently in the Mathura inscriptions. 

As the general range of the dates and localities of the Indo-Scythian inscriptions are 
calculated to throw important light upon the history of the period, and have a special 
hearing upon the distribution of the contemporary Bactrian and Indian Pali alphabets, 
I annex a resume of these documents lately prepared for my publication on “ Ancient 
Indian Weights.”* 


Indo-Scythian Inscriptions {in the Indo-Fdli Alphabet). 

At Mathura . — Kanishka. Maharaja Kanishka. Sarmat 9. 

HrviSHKA. Maharaja Devaptjtra Miivishka. Hemanta, S. 39. 

Maharaja Eajatiraja Devaputea Sucishka. Grishma, 
A 17. 

Maharaja Suvishka. Hemanta, *S'. 18. 

Yasedeva. Maharaja Edjdtirdja Devapetra Fdsvjdeva). Yarsha, 
S. 11. 

Maharaja Vdsudeva. Grishma, S. 83. 

Maharaja Bdjatirdjo, Shahi, Vdsudeva. Hemanta, S. 87. 
Bdja Vdsudeva. Yarsha, S. 98. 

Indo-Scythian Inscriptions {in the Bactrian-Pcdi Alphabet). 

In other localities. — Bhawalpur. Maharaja Bajadiraja Hevapetra Kanishka. 

Samvat 11, on the 28th of the (Greek) month 
of Haesius.f 

Manikyala Tope. Maharaja Kaneshkaja^s>nx^^. vasa sarnvardhaka. 

“ Increase!’ of the dominion of the Gushans ” 
(Kushans). Samvat 18. 

Wardak Yase. Maharaja rajatiraja Miiveshka. Samvat 51, 

15th of Artemisius. 

In addition to these Bactriau-Pali inscriptions, we have a record in the same 
alphabet, of a king called Moga (Moa ?), on a copper plate from Taxila, wherein the 
Satrap Liako Knsuluko (Kozola?) speaks of the 78th year of the " great king, the great 
Moya.r on the 5th of the month of Panaemus ; and an inscription from Takht-i-Bahi of 
King Gondophares, dated in his 26tli year, with a correspondmg entry of the month of 
Yaisakh, Samvat 103.| 


* “ Ancient Intliaii tVeights.'’ The introductory chapter of MarsdenS 2snm\smatu Oricntalia, Triibuer, 1874. 
t The opening line of the Zeda iii-cription of Samvat 11, with the Indian month of As/iddhu, can only be 
.loiibtfully a-snciated with the two lines of small writing below it, in which the name ot Kanishka is found. 
- Il€p, Yol, ^ . p. 0( . 

+ B. Ais, Soc, Yol. VIT. N. S. p. 377 ; Cminingliam, Arelu Bep. vol V. p. o!:). 
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It -R Oiilcl contribute very material aid to'wards the reconstruction of the general 
chronolocry of India if we could determine the era to which these inscription dates refer ; 
it is clear that many of them are mere regnal dates, hut as some of them run up as high 
as 98, this alone puts them beyond any such confined system of reckoning, and even 
outside the probable duration of the combined reigns of the three brothers, “ Hushka, 
Jushka and Kaniskka ” of the Kashmir chronicles. 

The next point we have to consider is the nature of the inscriptions themselves, as a 
rule they are not royal manifestoes, but records of the piety, in gifts or endowments, of 
private individuals, and as such would primarily refer to some well established and 
generally recognised era. What was that era ? Vikramaditya (67 B.C.) would place the 
documents too early ; Saka (79 A.D.* * * § ) too late. I have recently suggested the claims of 
the Seleucidan era (1st September, B.C. 312), alloAving for the omission of the cun-ent 
figure for Inuulreds, which is now discovered to have been the practice adopted by the 
Baktrian Greeks. 

As the simplest way of stating my views, nnder the latter aspect, I quote in its 
integrity a letter I lately addressed to “ The Acaclemij,'’ which has already attracted 
much attention among Numismatists.! 

“ JBaktrkin Coins and Indian Dates. 

“ December 16, 1874. 

“ Those of your readers who concern themselves with the vexed question of Indian 
dates may be interested to learn that evidence of some importance, in that direction, has 
recently been obtained from the coins of the Baktrian Greeks. Since Bayer’s premature 
attempt to interpret a Mint-monogram on a piece of Eukratides as 108,}: Numismatists 
have not lost sight of the possible discrimination of dates as opposed to Mint-marks on 
the surfaces of these issues. § 

“ In 1858 I published, in my edition of Prinsep’s Essays on Indian Antiquities, a 
notice of the detached letters OP as ocemring on a coin of Eukratides (No. 3, p. 184, 
vol. II.) and HP as found on the money of Heliokies (No. 1, p. 182), which letters would 
severally represent the figures 73 and 83 ; but these numbers were apparently too low 
to afford any satisfactory elucidation in their application as dynastic dates. 

“ On a chance visit to the British Museum, a short time ago, Mr. Percy Gardner was 
so obliging as to show me all the latest acquisitions of Baktrian coins, and among them 
a specimen of Heliokies with the full triliteral date, after the manner of the Syrian 
mints, of Pnp or 183,11 which, when tested by the Seleucidan era (311-183), brings his 
reign under the convenient date of B.C. 128, and authorises us to use the abbreviated 
figures, under the same terms, asOP=73for 173 Sel.=:138 B.C. for Eukratides, and 

* Monday, 14th ilarch, A.D. 78, Julian style. 

t yum. Chron. 1875, p. 5; Agra AiTha-ological Society, Jtnnual Meeting, 1875. 

j Hist, Reg. Graecorum Bactriani. St. Petersburg, 1738, p. 44. 

§ H. H. Wilson, Ariana Antkpia, pp. 23.5, 238. General A. Cunningham, Xumisma.tic Chronicle vol IX 
N. S. p. 230. 

[I The unique coin of Plato lately purcha.setl by the British Museum, which is closely associated in its 
obverse device with the money of Eukr.atiiles, is also dated, apparently, PMZ = 147 Set, or 164 B.C. A full 
description, with an illustrative woodcut of this coin, has since been published by Mr. Yaux in the Numismatic 
Chronicle for 1875, p. 6. 
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the repeated Hf =83 for 183 Sel.=128 for Heliokies, a date which is further supported 
by the appearance of the exceptionally combined open monogram (* * * § ^A), or 81 for 
181=130 B.O. on his other pieces. 

“ In addition to the yalue of these data as fixing definitively, though within fairly 
anticipated limits, the epochs of these prominent Bactrian kings, the conventional use 
of the abbreviated definition introduces us at once to local customs, to Avhich the Greeks 
so readily lent themseHes, in their adoption of the method of reckoning by the Indian 
.Loha Kala* which simplified the expression of dates, as we do now, in the cHilised 
year of our Lord, when we write 71 for 1874. 

“ The domestication of the Seleucidan era and its incorporation of Indian methods 
of calculation, leads on to the cousideration of how long this exotic system of compu- 
tation maintained its ground in Upper India, and how much influence it exerted upon 
the chronological records of succeeding dynasties. I haA'e long been under the impres- 
sion that this influence was more widespread and abiding than my fellow antiquarians 
have been ready to admit,t but I am now prepared to carry my inferences into nerver 
channels, and to suggest, as a commencement, that the Indo- Scythian ‘ Kanishka ’ 
kings continued to use the Seleucidan era, eA'en as they retained the minor sub-dHisions 
of the Greek months which formed an essential part of its system ; and under this A'ieAv 
to propose that we should treat the entire range of dates of the ‘ Hushka, J ushka, and 
Kanishka’ family of the Baja Tarangini,j; which their inscriptions expand from 
ix. to xcviii.§, as pertaining to the fourth century of the Seleucidan era, an arrangement 
which will bring them into concert Avith our reckoning from 2 B.O. to 87 A.D. A 
scheme wliich would moreover provide for their full possession of poAver up to the 
■ crucial ‘ Saka ’ date of 78-79 A.D,, and allow for the continuance of certain local reigns 
as claimed by their subordinate public epigraphs. 

“ The Saka era, with its Indian months as recorded in the Gupta inscriptions, H 
belongs to a neAv order of things, but this much may be added in conclusion, that the 
earliest epigraph of Chandra Gupta, the fifth of that race, dated in 82 Saka, or 
161 A.D., leaves a satisfactory margin for the heroic efforts and successful conquests of 
the second Vikramaditya (of Albirfini’s legends) and his immediate successors. 

I have no wish to press these suggestions for more than they are Avorth, or to 
precipitate a decision in their favour ; but in addition to the incorporation of the 
Macedonian months in the Baktrian-Pali inscriptions, which clearly, in their higher 
numbers, follow an identical era Avith the Mathura dedicatory epigraphs couched in the 
Indian Pali alphabet, there are many other evidences of the spread and continued use 


* Albirulu, writing in India in 1031 A.D., tells us, “ Le vulgaire, dans I’lnde, compte par siecles, et les siecles 
se placent I’un apres Vautre. On appelle cela le Samvatsara dn cent. Quand un cent est ecoule, on le laisse et 
Ton en commence un autre. On appelle cela Loka-kala, c’est-a-dire compnt du peuple. (Eeinaud s Tianslation, 
rirnScs, Paris, 1845.) 

t Journ. R. As. Soc. vol. XII. p. 41 ; Journ. -4.«. Soc. Bcng. 1855, p. 565, and 1872, p. lio; Prmsep s 

Essags, vol. II. p. 86 ; Journal Asiaticpie, 1863, p. 388. 

t P. 9, supra. , r, ■ 

§ Journ. R. As. Xnc. vol. V. N.S. p. 122. “Ancient Indian Weigte,” 1874, p. 46. General Cimmng- 

ham’s Arch. Rep. vol. III. p. 29. (Reproduced above p. 31.) 

1| Prinsep’s Essays, vol. I. p. 231 ct scq. 
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of the Seleiicidan system of dating,* * * § which would have tended to commend it to the 
less enlightened occupying Scythians who succeeded to outlying sections of the dominions 
of the Baktrian Greeks in India. 

The Indo-Scythian inscriptions extant at Mathura are not dated in months, hut in 
the old triple seasons, Grishma, Varsha, and Semanta, like so many of the ancient 
writings in the caves of Western India,! and it is a suggestive fact, as hearing upon 
the omission or non-specification of the hundreds, that none ef the Indo-Scytliian 
inscriptions at Mathura run into three figures : they approach closely hut do not touch 
the -too. And the first inscription, in situ, of Icder date, or 135 of some imdefined 
Samva.t, presents us with the earliest specimen among these records of a fully developed 
Hindu month {Pushy a). % 

Since the publication of my letter of the 15th December 1874 Albiihini’s accoimt 
of the method of dating, in the LoMMla, by the omission of the even hundreds, 
has been opportunely confirmed by the discovery that the inhahitants of Kashmir 
follow this system of computation in all its integrity to the present day.§ 

I am well aware that Menander had so far departed from the traditional Indo-Greek 
abbreviated dates, as to confine himself on his coins to regncd years, inasmuch as I 
am able to cite from his extant money the dates A 1, B 2, F 3, A 4, E 5, H 8 ; but 
this no more proves the general surrender of the consecutive eral system of dating than 
the Mathura regnal dates establish the rule in the mixed instances above adverted to. 

I can also quote a newly discovered Parthian era, commencing in 248 B,C.|[ 
which viewing its now ascertained employment in the Cuneiform documents of the 


* Since proposing the above identifications, I have examined all the Bactrian coins within reach to seek for 
new examples of these abbreviated dates, but without success. I am able, however, to revert to two very 
curious contributions in the same line from the coins of Apollodotus, in the letters S = 60 and EE = 65, 
published by me some years ago in Prinsep’s Essays, vol. II. p. 188, and in the Numismatic Chronicle, 
vol. XIX. p. 22 (Monograms, p. 66). Under the system of the omission of the hundreds, these dates would 
correspond with B.C. 151 and 146 — a period which would not be at all inappropriate for this king, who has been 
variously placed by Lassen at 160 B.C., by Wilson at 110 B.C., and by Cunningham at 165 B.C. One coincidence 
in connexion with these two Greek /e«er-dates is that they are in both cases either preceded or succeeded by 
the letters XO in a similar position at the foot of the device on the reverse, which may possibly stand for the 
initial letters of voy.o; “usage, custom,” &c., or some of its derivative forms, though this is avowedly a mere 
conjecture open to further investigation. 

t Cunningham’s Arch. Report, vol. p. III. .36 ; Journ. R. As. Soc. vol. V. p. 190, and the Cave Inscription.^ 
in the Journ. Bom. Br. R. As. Soc. See also/Aw« Thsang, vol II. p. 63 ; and Elliot’.s Glossary, vol. II. p. 47. 

J This can by no possibility be made into a Yikramaditya date ; it is more than a question if it can even 
refer to Saka. Similarly, in regard to the.se dates, I am altogether umlLsturbed by the Hindu month in the 
Gondophares inscription, p.30 ante-, in shert, whenever we pass the hundred we lose Soleucidan months, though it 
would be unwhe to propound any' alwolute law on the subject with our present scanty materials. 

§ This second inscription en<ls with the words Setku Knta gatdvdali 726 — that is, “ .')iaka Kal years elap.',ed 
726, ’ equivalent to A.D. 804, which is therefore the date of the temple. This date also coire?ponds with the 
year 80 of the local cycle, whicli is the Lok-hdl of Kashmir or cycle of 2,700 year.', counted by centuries named 
after the 27 nakshatras, or hinar mansions. The reckoning, therefore, never goes beyond 100 years, iuul a.- 
each century begins in the 25th ye.ar of the Christian century, tlie 80th year of the local cycle is 'equivalent to 
the 4th year of the Christian century. General Cunningliam, Arch. Rep. 1875, vol. 'Sh p. 181. Sec also Dr. 
Biihler’s Report, quoted in the Athcnecum of the 20th Nov. 1875. 


!■ Assyrian Discoveries, by George Smith. London, 1875, p. 339. From the time of the Partliian conquest 
It appear' that the tablet.? were dated .according to the Parthian style. There has always been a doubt as to the 
date of this revolt, and consequently of the Parthian monarchy, as the cla.s.sical authoritic' have left no evidence 
as to the exact date of the rise of the Parthian power. I, however, olitained three Parthian tal.lets from Babylon ; 
two of them contained double dates, one of which, being found perfect, supplied the re(iuired evidence, as it w.a 3 
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period, and obvious official preference may hare secured a larger range of acceptance 
than could othernfise have been conjectured, and may thus, in its associate extension vith 
the power of the race, arrogate some claim to rule and regulate oui‘ obscrue Indo- 
Scythian dates. Testing the ^Mathura .figimes by this system with its thud centiuy 
commencing in 48 B.C., ^ve have another possible approximation towards the solution of 
this great enigma. 

The comparative estimates by the four methods of computation, stand roughly as 
follows : — 


Vikramaditya - 
Saka - 
Seleucidan 
Parthian 


B.C. 48 to A.D. 41. 

A. B. 88 to A.D. 177. 

B. C. 2 to A.D. 87. 
B.C. 39 to A.D. 50. 


Vasudeva. 


No. Gold. 

Tresor cle Nimismatique, PI. LXXX. figs. 10, Il.t 

Obverse. — Scythian figure, standing to the front, casting incense into the recognised 
small Mithraic altar. To the right a trident with pennons ; to the left a standard with 
bosses and streamers. 

Legend, around the device, portions of the full titles of PAO NANO PAO KOPAXO. 
Below the left arm Vosu, in the exact form of character to be seen in his 
Mathura inscriptions.^ To the left, on the side of the altar, the letter 


Eeverse. — The Indian Goddess Parvati seated on an open chair or Greek throne, 
extending hi right hand the classic regal fillet ; Mithraic monogram to the left. 

Legend, APAOXPO,§ “half Siva,” i.e. Parvati. 


dated according to the Seleucidan era, and according also to the Parthian era, the 144th year of the Parthians 
being equal to the 208th year of the Seleucidw, thus making the Parthian era to have commenced B.C. 248. 
This date is written : 5Ionth .... 23rd day 144th year, which is called the 208th year, Arsaces, King of kings.” 

* The Eoman numbers, further defined by a star (*), are used to denote such coins as do not find a place in 
the exclusively continuous Gupta series embotlied in the Autotype Plate. 

f Those who wish to see nearly exact counterparts of these t} pes may consult the coins figured in plate XIV., 
Ariana Antiqua, figs. 19, 20. The latter seems even to have an imperfect rendering of the ^ va on the obverse, 

with su (formed like pii) on the reverse. For corresponding types see also Journ. Soc. Bcng. vol. V. 
pi. 36, and Prinsep’s Essays, pi. 4. General Cunningham, Numismatic Chronicle, vol. VI. 0. S. pi. I. fig. 2. 

1 Plate XV. figs. 8, 16, 20. The u is not ciiived, but formed by a mere elongation of the down stroke of 
the ^ s, which constitutes the vowel, as in the case of the on Samudra Gupta's coin No. 2 of the accompanying 
autotvpc plate VII. The omission of the Deva on the coins is of no more importance than the parallel rejection ol 
the Gupta, where the king’s name is written downicards in the confined space below the arm. Facsimiles of these 
inscriptions mav also be consulted in Professor Dowson’s paper on the Mathura Inscriptions, Journ. R, Ms. Soc. 
vol. V.N.S. pi. IV. fig-;, lo, vi., &e. See also Geneival Cunningham’s remarks on Viisudeva, ibid. p. 193. General 
Cunningham proposes to amend Professor V iKon’s tentative reading of Raraono on the two gold coins, Ariana 
Antiqua, pi. XIV. figs. 14, 18 (p. 3781, into PAO XANO PAO BAZOAHO KOPAXO. The engraving of No. 14 
certainly siiggests an initial B in tlie name, and the AZ and O are sufficiently clear. V e have only to angiilarisc 
the succeeding 0 into A to comph te the idi-ntification. These coius have a reverse of !5iva and the Bull. Arch. 
Rep. vol. III. p. 42. Dr. Kern iloe- not seem to have been aware of these identifications when he proposed, in 
1873 (Revur Critique. 1874, p. 291), to associate the Alatlmra Vasudeva vith the Indo-Sa^sanian Pahlvi coin 
figured in Prinsep. pi. VII. ilg. 6. .Journ. R. ^Is. l^oc. vol. XII. p>h >1 ; Ariana Antiqua, pi. X\ II. fig. 9. 

§ AFAOXPO, Ard-Ugra. The latter is the name of Siva. The preceding Khadphises Indo-Scythians had, for 

E 2 
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Ghatot Kacha. 

No. 1. Plate VII. Gold, -vreight 116 gr. Very rare. B. M. 

\The numbers prefixed to these coins correspond, vjithout breodc or interruption, with the serial 
order of the numbers entered in the accompanying Autotype Plate. The extra or casual specimens 
are rnarhed by Poman figures, with a further discriminating -)f.] 

Obverse. — The Bang standing to the front, clothed very niucli after the manner 
of his Indo-Scythian predecessors.* The right hand casts incense into the conventional 
diminutive Mithraic altar, while the left holds the ty23ical standard of the rayed Snn. 

Marginal legend imperfect. 

grr M. 

Under the arm 

^ cha. 


Eeverse . — JPdrvati holding a lotus flower in the right hand, with a cornucopia of 

ml. 

western design on the left arm. In the field, the Indo-Scythian monogram 

Legend. — SarcardjocJicJihetta. “ The exterminator of all Bajas.” 


Samudea Gupta. 

No. 2. Gold. B. M. 

Obverse. — The king arrayed after the Indian fashion with a dhoti tightly hoimd 
round his loins, elaborate native head-dress, very large ear-rings, necklace, and armlets 
of chosen jewels, &c., in the act of shooting a tiger who faces him to the full front. 


Legend, restored . — VydigJira pardkmma. “ The tiger hero.” 


Eeverse. — Parvati with lotus flower and Garudci standard, standing upon a Dragon 
or some oriental type of marine monster. J 

Legend . — dddjd Samudra Guptah. 


their reverse device, a figure leaning on a Bull {Nandi), regarding which Professor Wilson remarks: “The figure- 
leaning on the Bull appears, by the breasts and protuberant hips, to be female ; but it is not invariably so, and is 
, sometimes, what it probably always should be, of an androgynous outline, the figure being that of Siva and his 
spouse in their composite character of Arrdka nuriswara, .Siva half-feminine.” — Ariana Antigua, p. 351. 

* A very suggestive note on this question is to be found in Huen Thsang : “ Apres la mort du roi Kia-ni-se-hia 
(Kanishka), la race des Ki-li-to (Kritiyas) s’arrogea encore la royaute, chassa les religieux et abolit la loi du 
Bouddha, ” ii. Vjd). These kings are subsequently spoken of, in the text, as “ cette race ignoble,” p. 179. The 
commentator adds at p. 454, vol. iii. “ Kritiyas en Chiuois Mul-te (hommes) achetes.” (.See also, i. 218.) Hioueu- 
Thsang, Paris edit. Cf. dusa, krita, and gupta under the sense of “protected,” in connexion with note f, p. 25 
ante ; and also Elliot’s Glossary, vol. II. p. 281. 

f This monogram has a curious similitude to the old Egyptian .symbol for the Bee which, as 

W. Oppert has .shown, was the sign royal in the Hieratic, the prototype of sarru, “ijtf of the inscription of 
Nebuchadnezzar at Boisippa. Journal Asiatiguc, 1857, p. 143. See also Journ. 1{. As. Sor. vol. I. N.S. 
pp. 224, 482. 

X A similar aquatic inon.ster may be seen below the feet of an ancient statue at Nongarh (6 miles .S.S.E. of 
Jayaiiagar). “ The statue is made of the red-spotted sandstone of the Sikri quarries near Mathura.” Cunning- 

ham, Arch. Report, vol. III. p. 161. 
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No. 3. Gold. B. M. 

Eererse. — King appareled in close-fitting native costurne, with the Indian dhoti, 
armlets, bangles, &c., reserving unexhausted arrows for a retreating lion. 

Legend.— ^ 

3fa hd rdjddMrcija Sri. 

Reverse. — The Goddess Tdrvati seated on a lion, with fillet, lotus flower, and the 
usual Scythian monogram. 

Legend,—^ Sri SinJia- Vihrama. “ The Lion-hero.” 

No. 4. Gold. B. M. 

Obverse. — horse decked for the Asvamedha sacrifice. 

Legend (restored). — 

Navojamadhah MdjadMrdja Tritlmi jlyatya. 
Below the horse ^ se. 

Reverse. — A rayed female figure {JPdrvati ?) holding a cliuuri or Yak’s tail, ordinarily 
used as a fly- whisk in the train of royalty. 

Legend . — Asvamedha fardh'amah, “ The hero of the Asvamedha.” 


A recent contributor to the Journal Asiatique, has taken me to task for discovering 
any traces of Scythism in the Indian Asvamedha rite, and after other curious criticisms, 
intrenches himself in the direct assertion that “ le cheval des sculptures est le cheval des 
legendes et du culte bralunanique.”* 

To my apprehension the Indian Aryans have put on record, in their own Vedas, a 
much more mundane account of their notions of the Asvamedha sacrifice, which seems 
to have been little more to them than a religious feast, with all the sensual accessories of 
fat horse flesh, baked meats, aromas of cooking, with essays on the merits of skilful 
carving : descending at last into gross questions of skewers, and the stray remnants 

that adhere to the hands of the operators.! 

Par different is the impression conveyed by what we can gather from the local 
conceptions of Wxg Asvamedha', here the ideal seems to ha'\e been eminently Scythiv,, 
both in its inception and application ; it was in effect a martial challenge which consisted 
in letting the victim, who was to crown the imperial triumph at the year s end, go free 


* Jovrn. Asiatique, 1875, p. 126. Essai siir la I^'gendo du Buddha, par M. E. Senart. The pa.ss.agc^ to 
•which the author takes e.xception is to he found in my article in the Journ. As. Soc. Beng. I 860 , p. o7 ; 
it has been reproduced in mv Indian Weights, p. 62. 

t Rig redu,Ix.\A. suktas, vi. vii., Wilson’s Translation,xo\.\\. p. 112, and note a, p. 121, also Preface, 
p ; Colehrooke’s Essays, Prof. Co'well’s edit., vol. I. pp. 50, 55, 56; Asiatic Researches, \ol. III. p. 429 ; 

]\Iax Muller’,? Anc. Sanskrit Literature, pp. 37, 46, 357, 533. 
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to wander at will orer the face of the earth, its sponsor being hound to follow its hoofs, 
and to conquer or eoncihate the occupiers of all “ fresh fields and pastures new ” liis 
equine pioneer chose to fancy.* Surely such a prototype shadows forth more of 
the conditions of the life of desert communities of the horseman class, than of the 
sm’roundings of Aryan cattle-drivers, entangled in the narrow passes of the Himalaya, or 
dubiously skirting the southern base of the outer range towards the plains of India in 
straggling companies. The original germ and development of the contrasted heroic 
aspect almost declares itself in associations belonging to Nomadic tribes, among whom 
a steed captm’ed in hostile forays, had so frequently to he traced from camp to camp and 
surrendered or fought for at last. 

Of coiu’se the ultimate decision of this and many other international questions, must 
depend upon how much of the Turanian element we are to recognize as haviag existed 
amid the occupying prehistoric races of India ; a subject far too large to he discussed 
with advantage in this place. 


Ktjmara Gupta, 

No. 5. Gold. B. H. 

Obverse. — King standing to the left, the right hand is extended as if casting incense 
into the small Mithraic altar, of which traces can still he recognised. The king is gh’t 
the Klw.nda or Indian straight broad-sword. To the right the Garncja standard, to the 

with left the initial letters of the name of Kumara, ^ Ku. 

Legend.— 

Eeverse . — Pdnati seated on a raised throne, below which are expanded the leaves 
of the lotus. In the right hand, the Grecian fillet, with the recognized Scytliian 
monogram above the shoulder. 

Legend 

Sri Kumara Gupta. 


Mahendra Gupta. 

No. II*. Gold, weight 125 ’5 grains. ]VIarsden,f No. MLIX. B. M. 

Obverse. — King on horseback, to the right, with nimbus, seemingly bare-headed, with 
long flowing curls. 


Legend. — 

Mahendra Gtipta. 


* Wheeler’s Mahahharatn, vol. 1. p. 377. Prof. Goldstiicker has pointed out (in the Westminster Review 
for April 1868) that the passages here quoted belong to the more recent “ Jaiminiya Asvamedha.” .See also 
Wheeler’s Rumdt/ana, pp. 10, &c. 

t >Seo also Prinsep’s Essays, pi. XXIII. fig. 30, vol. I. p. 387. See also variants, pi. XXX. figs. 3, 4, o, 
ibid, and Ariiina Antiqua, pi. XYIIL figs. 16, 17. No. 16, has after the Gupta, 
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ilererse. — Fdrvati, seated on an Indian Morlid, feeding a peacock. 

Legend . — AJita Mahendra. “The nnconqnered king.” 

No. III*. Gold, wiglit 119 grains. B.M. (?) 

This is another coin of some interest, which I douhtfully attribute to Mahendra 
Gupta. It may he described as follows : 

Obverse. — Standing figure with spear and fiowing pennons, trident, and small 

?T l/h. 

Mithraic altar. Outside the spear the letters ^ On the inside tf jn 

he 

Leverse. — Parvati seated, with traces of the Greek APAOXPO. 

Naba Gupta. 

No. IV-X-. Gold. Ariana Antiqua, PI. XVIII. fig. 22.* 

Obverse. — King standing to the front, with Garuda standard on the right, and bow 
in the left hand. Device similar to the designs of Samudra and Chandra Gupta’s coins 
{Ariana Antiqua, XVIII. 7, 8, 9, 4, Marsden, No. ML. and MLVII.), but materially 
deteriorated in the artistic execution. 

Legend, below the left arm . — *it Nd. 

At the foot Gn. Marginal legend? 

s» 0 3 

Reverse. — The usual tj^e of Parvati seated on lotus leaves to the front (disclosing 
greatly debased art.) 

Legend, restored from other specimens.f — Bdldditya. 

THE SAH KINGS OF SURASHTEA. 

The history of the Sah kings of Surashtra is so interwoven with the progress and 
final supremacy of the Guptas, that we must devote full space to the consideration of 
their independent rise and advance to power— as well in regard to the monumental 
palaeographic records, in which the western coast is so ricla, as in respect to the Numis- 
matic remains of the dynasty which equally preserve marked local characteristics, and 
disclose instructive indications of a source and derivation other than Indian. 

The inscriptions claim priority in the order of arrangement. These commence with 
a group of representative mm-al tablets which repeat the name of the presumed founder 
of the Sah family, Nahapdaa. I have transcribed the first of these records in full, as 
furnishing a specimen of the ordinary style and motive of this class of dedicatory 


* I formerly had doubts about the due altributiou of these coins ; but notv that I have examined several 
specimens, I concur in General Cunningham’s assignment . — Bhilsa Topes, p. 14o. The marginal legend is there 
quoted as Para-madld Baja. 

t There are three specimens in the British Museum. 
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epigraphs, reducing the subsequent quotations to the bare enumeration of royal names 
or other material data. For the preluninary materials I am indebted to a paper by 
Professor Bandarkar, which was presented to the London Oriental Congress of 1874, and 
which is now in coiu’se of correction for the volume embodying their Proceedings. 

I . — Inscription of Halmpana in the Nasih Caves. 

(No. 17 of Mr. West’s facsimiles.*) 

“ To the Perfect One ! This cave and these small tanks were caused to be con- 
structed on the mounts Trirasmi in Govardhana, by the benevolent Ushavadata, the 
son-in-law of King Kshaharata Satrap Nahajjana,! son of Linika, who gave three 
hundred thousand cows, j)i’^sented gold, and constructed flights of steps on the river 
Barnasaya, gave sixteen villages to gods and Brahmans, fed a hundred thousand 
Brahmans every year, j)rovided (the means of marrying) eight Avives for Brahmans at 
Prabhasu | the holy place, constructed quadrangles, houses, and halting-places at Bharu- 
kachchha, Dasapura, Govardhana and Sorparaga ; made gardens, tanks, and wells ; 
charitably enabled men to cross Iba, Parada, Damana, Tapi, Karabena, and Dahunukii 
by placing boats on them; constructed Lharmasalas, and endowed places for the distri- 
bution of water, and gave capital worth a thousand for thirty-two Nddhigeras for the 
Charanas and Parishads in Pinditakavada, Govardhana, Suvarnamukha, Sorparaga, 
Bamatirtha, and in the village of Nanagola. By the command of the Lord I went 
in the rainy season to Malaya to release Hirudha the Uttamabhadra. The Malayas fled 
away at the sound (of our war music), and were all made subjects of the Khatriyas the 
Uttamabhadras. Thence I went to Poksharani, and there performed ablutions, and gave 
three thousand cows and a village,” 

Remarks. 

“ The first part of this inscription is in Sanskrit. The latter part contains a mixtiu’e 
of Sanskrit and Prakrit.” 

II . — Translation of Inscription No. 16 of Mr. West's facsimiles, Lines 1, 1. 

“ To the Perfect One ! This apartment is the benefaction of Lakhamitra, the daughter 
of King Kshaharata Satrap Nahapana and wife of L'shavadata, son of Dinika.” 

Contimiation of Translation of No. 16, Lines 3-6. 

“ To the Perfect One ! In the year 42, in the month of Vaisakha, the son of Dinika, 
and son-in-law of King Kshaharata Satrap Nahapana, gave three thousand 3,000 to the 
priesthood from the four quarters residing in this cave, as capital for [providing] 
garments and kusana. Out of this sum on 1,000 the interest is three-quarters of a 


* Journ. Bom. Er. R. As. Soc. vol. VII. p. 42. 

t “ I think upon the whole this way of interpreting the expression is more in consonance with known facts 
than making Nahapana satrap of a king named Kshaharata.” 

t “ Prabhasu, as Dr. Stevenson s.ays, is a place near Patlan Somnath. Bharukachchha is now known to be 
Broach. Dasapura must be some place in Gujarat or in the Marathi country bordering on Gujarat. It occurs in 
Inscription No. 1 of Mr. West’s series. Sorparaga is Supara near Bassein. The Damana and Dahanuka must be 
rivers flowing into the sea at those places in the Tanna District. Tapi is well known. The others I am not 
able to identify. Ramatirtha is, I am told, a small plsice near Sup.ara. Ushavadata’s charities do not seem to have 
gone further to the north than Guj.arat, or further to tlie south than the northern district of the Puna zilhih. 
The expedition to the south described in the inscription was occasional, the object being to assist a friendly race of 
Kshatriyas.” (Conf. Ind. Ant. vol. III. pp. 100, 214, 322 ; vol. IV. p. 282 ; Yule’s Murvo Polo, vol. II. p. 353. 
—Damana is doubtless the Damana Ganga, and Djihanuka the river of Dehnu to the south of it. -I. B.) 
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hundred [i.e. 75] Karshapanas. These Karshapanas hearing interest are not to he 
repaid. Out of this [sum] two thousand, which is the capital hearing an interest of one 
hundred Karshapanas is for garments. A capital of 8,000 Kadigeras was given in 
Kapurahara and the village of Chikhalapadra.” 

Remarks. 

“Prom this and No. 18 of the same series it appears clear that TJshavadataleft three 
thousand Karshapanas ; two deposited with one body of weavers, hearing an interest 
of 100 Padikas or Karshapanas, from which chivarikas or garments were to he 
provided, and one with another hody of weavers, hearing an interest of 75 Paddkas, 
out of which kusana was to he given. Lines 4 and 5 of this and 3 of No. 18 are 
thus consistent with each other. 

We see from the above that the cave was dedicated to the use of mendicants in the 
year 42, and from No. 28 that Tisha vadata bestowed other charities in the years 41 and 40. 
What era these are to he referred to will he considered in the remarks.” 

III . — Translation of No. 14 of 3Ir. West's series. 

1. Son-in-law of Satrap Nahapana 1. 

2. Usual deeds of Ushavadata the Saka.* 

3. In Chechika, city of Dahanuka, Kekapura. 

4. In each village, in Ujjayini,t Sikhh . . [eleven lines more] . 


* “ This has been usually taken to be Saka, as if there were no doubt about it, but it is not quite safe to do 
so in the mutilated state of the inscription. 

f “ This is not without doubt.” 

I quote Prof. Bandarkar’s final summing up and the resulting conclusions, with a view of showing the 
difficulties which still environ the question of the Sah dates. “ In the fii'st place we have the inscriptions of 
Ushavadata, which mention a king of the name of Kshaharata Nahapana, who is also called Kshatrapa or Satrap. 
Kshaharata looks very much like Khagarata, and the characters in these inscriptions occupy a middling position 
between those of No. 6 and No. 26. Kshaharata Nahapana therefore may well have been the founder of the 
dynasty that displaced the Satavahanas some time after Krishnaraja. And coins of a race of kings calling them- 
selves and AWiatrapas or S'otro/is have been found in Gujanit and elsewhere, and amongst them one of 

Nahapana himself. There are two inscriptions also in Gujarat, which mention some of these kings. Very likely 
therefore it was this djuasty that Gautamiputra displaced.” 

“ These inferences would be rendered highly probable if what is known or believed with regard to the dates of 
these kings were made to harmonize with the similar information we have wdth regard to the dates of Krishnaraja 
and Gautamiputra. The coins of the Satrap or Sah dynasty bear dates, but it is not kuowm to what era they are 
to be referred. For the dates of the Satavdhana kings the only authorities are the Puranas. Though there is 
no very satisfactory agreement amongst them as to the names and number of the individuals composing the 
dynasty, the period of its total duration, given by all, nearly corresponds. Starting from the date of Chaudra- 
gupta Maurya, which is generally believed to be 316 B.C., and deducting 294, the number (Wilson’s Vishnu 
Pururia, chap. XXIV. book IV.) of years for which the intervening dynasties reigned, we have 21 B.C. as the 
date of the foundation of the Andhrabhritya dynasty ; and going on further in the same way wm have 2 A.D. 
for Krishnaraja’s accession; and 319 A.D. for that of Gautamiputra. Now if we take Nahapana to be 
the founder of the Saka era, and refer .all the S.ah dates to that era, the information got from the caves and 
the inferences based on it are perfectly consistent with these dates. Nahapana’s career of conquest must have 
ended in A.D. 78, when the era began ; and this agrees with wh.at we have slated above that the Satav.ahanas 
were deprived of the province of Nasik some time after Krishnaraja. In the same manner, if the statement 
that Gautamiputra exterminated the race of Khagarata is true, the last of the Sah dates must come up near 
enough to 340 A.D., that being the date of Gautamiputra’s death, or, the end of his reign. This last date, if 
the era is Saka, is, according to Mr. Fergusson {Journ. P. As. Soc., vol. IV., N.S.), 376, in which case it 
would not agree with the other; but there is a mist.akc here. Mr. Justice Newton, whom he follows, assigns 2.3.) 

(11540.) p 
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Other inscriptions of Nahapana at Karlen and Jnnir : — 

At Karlen — 

“Peace ! By Ushabhadataj the son of Dinika, the son-in-law of Baja Kshaluirata 
Kshatrapa Kahapana.” 

At Jnnir — 

“ [Constructed hy] Ayama, the minister of Mahakshatrapa Svami 

Nahapana.” 

The next palseographic reference to the Sah kings is an elaborate hut imperfectly- 
preserved recapitulation of the consecutive repahs of the dam or bridge which retained 
the waters of the Palesani river. This document Mr. Burgess will give in full both in 
text and translation hereafter. I have merely to anticipate it hy a brief quotation, 
with a view to secure the continuity of my serial evidence : which in this instance, 
however, is only important as confirmatory of a foregone date, already suggested 
by the coins. The greatest interest, to us Em’opeans, in this long detail of the fate 
and fortimes of the embankment, consists in the reference to its previous restoration 
by the agents of Chandra Gupta Mdurya, our classical Sandrokoptos, whose name 
appears on tlxis single occasion in the whole range of Indian epigraphy. This public 


A.D. {Journ. Bom. Br. B. As, Soc., toI. IX. p. 18) to Svami Rudra Sah, the 25th in his list, on the supposition 
that the era is Vikrama’s, whence it appears that he reads the figure on the coin of that monarch as 291. But if 
we turn to the copies of the figures given by him at jtage 28, vol. VII. Journ. Bom. Br. R. As. Soc., we shall 
find that there must be some mistake as to the right-hand stroke on the mark for a hundred in the last of the 
three dates given under Svami Rudra Sah. For the first of these is 224, the middle figure being the mark 
for 20, since the circle has one diameter (see the numerals in the Nasik Cave Inscriptions, and my paper, p. 67, 
vol. X,, Journ, Bom. Br. R. As. Soc.) ; the second 192, the mark for a hundred having no side stroke. It is 
impossible then that the king, whose date is 192, should be reigning in 291. It is extremely probable that 
this king. No. 18 in IVIr. Newton’s first list {Journ. Bom. Br. R. As. Soc. vol. VII.), or No. 25 in his second 
(vol. IX.), whose date appears thus to have been misread, is the same person as No. 12 in the former or No. 19 
in the latter. For the name of the individual and that of the father is the same in both cases. There is only the 
prefix svami, “lord,” in the former’, which makes no difference, and the date 192 in the one case and 197 in the 
other. The final date of the Sabs, therefore, is that of No. 17 (p. 28, vol. VII. Bom. Br. R. As. Soc.), which is 

250, for the figure resembling the letter ^ sa stands really for 50, as I have shown in my paper (p. 72, vol. X. 

Bom. Br. R. As. Soc.) on the Valabhi dates. This date in the era of the Saka kings is 328. About that time 
then, i.e. about nine years after his accession, the Sahs must have been conquered by Gautamiputra. If, on the 
contrary, we should take the era to be Vikrama’s, Nahapana’s date would be about 60 B.C., i.e. he reigned 62 
years before Krishnaraja ; which, it will be seen, does not agree with the evidence of the caves, the 8atavahana 
dynasty having been in possession of Nasik in A.D. 2. In the same manner, the final date, which, according to 
Mr. Newton and Mr. Fergusson, is 235 A.D. on the hypothesis that the era is Vikrama’s but which really should 
be 196 A.D. in conformity with my reading of the date.s, is so remote from Gautamiputra’s, 319 A.D. that he 
can in no sense be said to have exterminated the “ race of Khagarata.” The Vikrama era will, therefore, not do. 
The objection brought by Mr. Fergusson against the Saka is that if the dates were refen’cd to it, the .Sah.s would 
overlap the Gupta.s by a considerable period. But this period ha.s now been reduced to about ten years, the 
Guptas being supposed to have come into power in 319 A.D. And a difference of ten years in the uncertain 
condition of our chronology is almost nothing. Besides, there is nothing to show that the Gupta.s obtained 
possession of the countries over which the Sahs ruled in 319, or immediately after. Thu.s the ilate 319-340 A D 
for Gautamiputra, and the .Saka era for the Sah dates, alone appear to be consistent with what we find in the 
cave inscriptions about that monarch and the Satavahana dynasty. The dates in L^shavadata’s inscriptions 
t'lerefore, viz., 42, 41, and 40, would be 120, 119, and 118 A.D. respectively.” ’ 
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recognition of his dominion amid the memorial records of the western coast is a new 
testimony to his mfluence in those quarters, of which we had aheady external evidence 
in his traditional treaties with Seleucus.* So also is there an importance in the distinct 
mention of his grandson Asoka, whose proper name is elsewhere subdued under the title 
of Devananipiya Fiyadasi throughout the entire series of religious manifestoes he 
set up in so many chance places over the broad continent of India : one transcript 
of which appears on the eastern face of this very rock, which, as has been seen, Natm’e 
had constituted as the ready-prepared proclamation stone of successive generations. 


The Sah or Etjdea Dama Inscription, Junagar. 

To the Perfect one! This Sudarsana lake, being from Garanagar (Ghinagara) 

. . to the foot . . constructed in its length, breadth, and height of unbroken masomy,” 

&c. 

This work gave way in the 72nd year . . of iRdja llalitiksliatrajya Eudra 
Dama, whose name is oft repeated by the great, the grandson of 3IahdTishatrapa 
Chastana of well accepted (propitious) name. Afterwards (?) by the Maurya Eaja 
Chandragupta . . his (goveimor?) Syena Pushpagupta of Surashtra (?) {rdstiriya only 
visible) caused to be made . . and by the celebrated Yavana Eaja of Asoka Maurya 
named Tushaspa having been repaired.” 

[The text then goes on to proclaim the glories of the king, the enemies he overcame, 
&c., and continues] who himself acquired the title of Mahakshatrapa, who won, &c,, 
... by this Mahakshatrapa Eudra Dama,” and concludes with his own account of his 
special work in the ultimate repair of the dam.f 

The last inscription in this list, which I have to notice, is the brief record on 
the Jasdan pillar, which proves to be purely genealogical — and would be otherwise 
i mma terial were it not for its mention of the ancestral “ Chashtana,” whose name 
figures in such prominence in the initial order of the coin series. 


Inscription at Jasdan in the North of Kathiawar prant. 

“ In the year 127 Bhadrapada {month) dark-half, 7th {day) of the moon, this Satra 
{tanh) of Eaja Mahakshatrapa Bhadramukha Swami Eudra Sena, the great- 
grandson of the son of Eaja Mahakshatrapa Swami Chashtana; the grandson of the 
son of Eaja Ksh(rtfrfqja) Swami J ay adaman, the grandson of Eaja Mahakshatrapa 

Eudra Dama, {son of ) Eaja Mahakshatrajia Bhadra-Mukha Swami 

Eudra. Of the son of Supra Nathaka of Manasagotra, the grandson of Khara, with 
brothers ”t 


* Justin, book XV. cap. 4 ; Diodorus, book XIX. cap. 24, book XX. cap. 12 ; Strabo, book II. c. 1, § 9, 
and book XV. cap. 1, §§ 10, 36, 53, cap. 2, § 9 ; Pliny, vi. 17 ; Arrian, Ind., cap. v. Plutarch in Demetrius, 
t Dr. Bhau Daji, Journ. Bom. Br. B. Soc. vol. VII. p. 120. 
t Ibid. vol. VIII. p. 235. 

F 2 
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COINS OF THE SAH KINGS. 

Thixs mucli for the inscription data, we must now fill in the canvas A\ith the more 
expanded revelations of the coins. As I have not been able in the brief period which 
has chanced to intervene between the commencement of the present chapter and its 
call for the press, to re-examine the conflicting bearings of the evidence affecting the 
domination of the Sahs, I content myself with reproducing the latest inferences of 
Hr. Newton, who from the first has exclusively devoted himself to the study of the 
Numismatic remains of this group of kings, and achieved a veritable specialite in this 
department. Though in making these quotations I must guard myself by saying that 
I by no means invariably concur in the interpretations or deductions of the author. 

Mr. Newton, in one of his latest papers, has had to review, and in some cases to 
revise my own early contributions to this subject,* I am the more anxious therefore that 
he should be heard in his own words. He says in all frankness, “ The arrangement (of 
the dates) having been thus discussed and fixed, there remains the determination of the 
eia to which the dates on the Sah coinage are to be referred. Professor Wilson, in his 
Ariam Antiqua, was able only to state the priority of the Sahs to the Guptas, but he 
could not restrict the rule of the latter within smaller limits than ‘ from the second or 
Aird to the seventh century of our era.’ Mr. Thomas in Ids article published in 1848, 
in the XII. vol. of the Journ. R. As. Soc. (to which I have been, in many respects, 
much indebted), being compelled by the supposition, then entertained, that the first 
numerals on all the Sah coins represented 300, was led to reject eras, which would other- 
vise doubtless have appeared preferable, and to select that of Sri Harsha, dating 457 B.C., 
made known to us by Albiruni, as the one which seemed best to meet the apparent 

requirements of the case Mr. Thomas thus placed the Sah dynasty between 

about 170 and 50 B.C., and Mr. Prinsep placed the last member of the series in 153 B.C. 
The initial numerals being now read as 100 and 200, the era of Vikramdditva ' at once 
itself as the one to be preferred. 

Proceeding upon these principles Mr. Newton subsequently framed the subjoined 

list of the Sah kings, in which he was able to insert the names of six newly identifi(>d 
monarchs. ’’ 

1. Nahapana, B.C. 60 or 70. 

2. The unknown King whose coin is given as figure 10 of the plate (p. 4, Journ. 

Bom. Rr. R. As. Soc. vol. IX.) 

3. (Syamo ?) tika. 

4. Chashtana, son of Syamotika, B.C. 10 or 20. 

5. Jaya Dama, son of Cliastana. 

6. Jiva Hama, son of (Dama ?) Sri, A.D. 38. 

7. Budra Dama, son of Jaya Dama. 

8. Ptiidra Sinha, son of Budra Dama, A.D. 45-47. 

9. Budra Sah, son of Budra Sinha. 


* Journ. B. As. Soc. vol. XII., 1848, p. 32. 
t Journ. Bom. Br. R. As. Soc. 1862, p. 30. 
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10. Sri Sail, son of Rudra Sah. 

11. Sanglia Dama, son of Rndra Sah. 

12. Dama Sah, son of Rudra Sinha. 

13. Yasa Dama, son of Dama Sah. 

14. Damajata Sri, son of Rudra Sah, A.D. 97. 

15. Vira Dama, son of Dama Sah. 

16. Isvara Datta. 

17. Vijaya Sah, son of Dama Sah, A.D. 115. 

18. Damajata Sri, son of Dama Sah. 

19. Rucba Sah, son of Rudra Dama, A.D. 131, 141. 

20. Visva Sinha, son of Rudra Sah, A.D. 143. 

21. Atri Dama, son of Rudra Sah, A.D. 153, 157. 

22. Visva Sah, son of Atri Dama, A.D. 160, 168. 

23. Rudra Sinha, son of Svami Jiva Dama, A.D. 173 or 213. 

24. Yasa Dama, son of Rudra Sah. 

25. Svami Rudra Sah, son of Svami Rudra Dama, A.D. 223, 235. 

26. Svami Rudra Sah, son of Svami Satya Sah.* 

I shaU reserve any eomments or observations upon the still vexed subject of the 
era to which these coiu-dates belong, till I come to compare the entire range of recorded 
time-marks supplied by the more recent archaeological discoveries ; but I may remark, 
parenthetically, that the A.D. 235 of the twenty-fifth king in the above list, conies into 
conflict with the age I am disposed to assign to the Guiitas under the Saka test. 

As to the correction in regard to the increase of the values of the sign for 
liimdreds by the addition of side strokes, I long ago arrived at a similar conclusion, 
having, indeed, myself first suggested the probability of such a method of augmentation 
which the materials available in 1848 did not suffice definitively to establish. f 


-•s « Xhe inscriptions do not tell us that Naliapana had a son, and I have not inserted the n.aine of his son-in-law 
as he is not shown to have succeeded to the sovereignty. For the same reason I have omitted the name of 
Chashtana's father. It is given on the coin, but we do not know that he reigned. Though no coin intermediate 
between Naliapana and Chastaiui has yet been found, I am sure that several years intervened hetn ecu them. 
The uillerence of type and execution observable between their coins is certainly greater than tliat which exists 
between that of the former and the coins of the Indo-Bactrians. I have, tlierefore, adopted a longer interval, 
and hope that coins of at least two or three kings between Naliapana and Cha^tana may yet be found. It does 
not appear that Nahapaiia’s or Chastaua’s coin bore a date, and it is almost certain that none was marked on the 
copper coin of Jaya Damii. If the interval -wliicli I have placed between Naliajiaiia and Chastaiia and the reigns 
which I have assigned to Chastana and Jaya Darnii be considered too long, I should be led to shorten these 
rather by assigning to thoin and all the subsequent sovereigns of the Sah series euilier dates than by bringing 
down Nahapana to a time furtlier removed from the Indo-Bactrians. 

“ I see no reason to modify in any respect the results arrived at in iny paper of 1862 as to the succession of 
the Guptas to the Siihs, the Yalaljlii kings to the Guptas, and the ludo-Sassaniuns to the Yahibhi line. 

The limits of the Gujarat sovereignty in Nahapaiia’s time mustnow be extended beyond the teriiiories 
which I was enabled in the paper above referred to to assign to the dominion of the Siihs. The extent, however, 
of the districts lield in subjection jirobably varied from reign to reign.” 

t Jourii. R. As. Soc. vol. XII. p. 37. See also Jount. As. Soc. Beng. 1853, p. 569, and the Paris Jounud 
Asiatkjue, 1863, p. 383. 
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THE SAH KIHGS OP SUEASHTEA. 

Hahapana, 

Ko. 6. Silver ; ^-eiglit 31 gr. Unique, trilingual. Mk, Kewton.* 

Obverse. — King’s head to the right, with rough hair boimd with a fillet. Very 
coarsely executed. 

Legend, imperfect Greek. — t-jPANN 

Eeverse. a crude spear, with an axe on the side,t and an Indian definition of a 
thunderbolt r 

Legend, in BACTRIAN-Pali characters, reading from the right, commencing below 
the point of the spear, KAHAPAKASA, following which, reading from the 

inside, but in the reverse direction, in IxDiAN-Pali letters, Xahapanasa. 

The engraver or designer of this die was evidently more conversant with the outlines 
of the Bactrian alphabet than he was with the forms of the character of the concun-ent 
system^ of writing of Indian origin.J The repetition of the letters of the name of the 
King in the latter alphabet, retain so much of the appearance of Bactrian uviting, 
that at fii-st, I imagined the line of the legend followed uniformly on to the left of the 
Semitic veision of the leading name ; whereas there is an obvious break in the continuity 
of the legend, and a complete reversal of the run of the alphabetical signs, a system 


* Mr. Newton’s descriptLon of this coin is to be found in Mr. Burgess’s text, p. 16 ante 

t The custom of placing the axe half way down the stafFwas common with the Indo-Scrthian« ^eeKadnhises 

senes A^nana Ant^jl. X. figs. 12-21., and pi. XXL fig. I 9 . Prinsep’s pi. VIIL, &c " “ 

t Mr. Burnell, in his elaborate review of « South-Indian Palaeography” (Mangalore, 1874), has naturaUv 

had to refer to the earlier types of the alphabets of Northern India, regardigUich our views to sLe ^ 

T ^ foot-note of mine, published in the Vth volume of the 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society N S n aon 'tw • ^ .y , , i m volume oi me 

(f alnhilM.t r ■’ not the place to enlarge upon subordinate transitions 

0 alphabet, ex mnhng over some centuries, but I wish to explain, in reply to Mr. Burnell’s queries that mv 

imor^r fo® Turanian or quasi-Dravidian origin of the lilt character of Asoka’s inscriptions ’does not 

01 Ur or imitation of any given Tamil alphabet, and far le.ss so of the modern form now current • mv 

object in giving the series of the romanized letters of that alphabet was merely to show what iZrs Ul 

lulled, and vhat were not required, to expre.ss one group of Dravidian lanmia-ves J estimate ^rr R 

services to the cause of Indian archieolo-y =0 hi-hlv that T t....=t i !, ^ Mr. Burnell’s 

us from Ceylon in the letter ofDrXldLbmidtt feport”orfh?«Sth^S^^^^^ oW A.soka letters comes to 
published in the Academy of 20th November 1875, in^ which he sU “ I f t ’ of fofon'b 

inscriptions of all ages.” ' ’ fuabh d, after a short time, to decipher 
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of definition equally maintained in the coin of Chashtana (Xo. 7), where, on the other 
hand, the Bactrian charactei’s were subordinated and evidently left to the mercies of 
Indian die-cutters trained in the conventional schools of their own land. 

It is interesting to observe the conjoint employment of the two local alphabets, 
in concurrence with the fading lines of the Greek, and the retention on both these coins, 
in a subsiding degree, of the Bactrian system of writing which marks its erratic spread 
into Surashtra, following probably the line of the Indus downwards from Bhawalpur,* 
hitherto the lowest point to which its presence could be traced with any degree of 
certainty. 


Chashtana. 


Xo. 7. Silver ; weight 23 gr. Unique. — Legends, in thcee different characters. 

Mr. Newton. 

Obverse. — King’s head to the left, with flat cap and well executed profile. 

Legend, imperfect Greek. — rupAXX. 

Beverse. — A chaityu, composed of superimposed arcbes, with a demilune capital. 
Wavy line below ; above a well-defined sun to the right and moon to the left. 

Legend,t in INDIAN-Ptili. — 

Rajno mahakshatrapasa . . . jatiha putrasa Chashtanasa — Chastaxasa.J 

An y attempt at the decipherment of the Greek legends on these two coins has 
hitherto, perhaps wisely, been avoided. But I have so often foimd myself indebted 
to numismatic hints, extending even to the right appreciation of single letters, that I 
feel bound to put on record even my oatu short-comings in tliis instance. The materials 
it Avill be seen, are not very promising, but I may mention that the accompanying 
Autotype Plate only represents copies of copies§ ; short of the coins themselves, I haA'e 
before me first reproductions in electrotype, and photographs taken direct from the 
originals in the possession of Mr. Newton, so that my decipherments may possibly appear 
in advance of my ostensible illustratiA’e proofs. 


* See insci’iption of Kanislika, ante. 

t Mr. Newton’s reading of this legend, in July 1868, was Eajuo Mahakshatrapasa (Syamo?)tika piuni'a 
Chastanasa (dala ?) ramna.” He did not detect the repetition of the name in the Bactrian character. General 
Cunningham subsequently improved Mr. Newton’s decipherments, remarking, “ I notice that the native legends 
of the coins of Nahapana and Chashtana have only been partially read ... It seems to me from the 
engravings that the names of both rulers arc repeated in Aryan-Pali. Thus the legend on Nahapana’s coin 
appears to me to be Chatrapa J^aJiapa/iusa, perhaps Chatrapa putrasa; and on Cha Jttana s coin I read 
Chashtanasa in Aryan-Pali. The Indian and Aryan n.ames are brought together.”— -Jot*’;-;;. Bom. Br. R. As. 


Soc., vol. IX. p. cix. 

i Repeated in Bactrian-Pali. The Hebrew type will only imperfectly render the adapted Aryan letters of 
their common Semitic prototype. I have pointed the consonants after the system of Michaeli. 

§ i.c. the plaster casts here photographed have themselves been taken from electrotyjrc repiroductlons of 
the original coins, which I was favoured with by Mr. Newton some years ago. 
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Tlie only letters which strike the eye, at the first glance, are ANN above the king s 
head in No. 7, and in the same position in No. 6, we can trace in coarser outlines the 
forms of PANN and a possible T before the P. Reverting again to No. 7, as exhibiting 
the best cut characters though they depart more obviously from normal Greek forms, we 
have a suggestive O after the second N, but the concluding letter or letters are only 
vaguely preserved in either specimen. The next point to determine is whether the 
legend should be assumed to run round the central device in one uniform line, as is the 
exceptional case in some of the Bactrian coins,* or whether we should look for a break 
in the continuity, consequent on the insertion of the King’s name at the foot of the bust, 
which is the more constant rule in the Greeo-Bactrian currencies. 


The balance of evidence — apart from the reverse coincident testimony — would 
preferentially lead to the latter conclusion. The opening N in the name of Nahapana 
is sufficiently pronounced in its top lines under ' such conditions ; but what then is 
to he said of the prefix to the possible r-j^awou representing in space 6 or 7 letters, 
and what is to be understood to follow that title to the right in the circular legend ? 
These are, perhaps, questions that had better be left for future solution under the 


auspices of better numismatic specimens, but thus much may be indicated from the 
struggling letters which seem to complete the list of titles that they may possibly 
represent in a degraded form SPATIXIOT for o-rpaVr^yoV, or, assuming a still greater 
failing in the local definition of the Gi’eek alphabet, a more directly imperfect rendering 
of the title of BASIAEf2S which commends itself under a closer examination of the 
promment letter X which may easily be reduced to an MS. Greek x. 


An important branch of the general inquiry here presents itself as to the course 
and survival of the Greek alphabet in India, which followed the conquering progress 
of the Bactrian Hellenes, as the affiliated alj^habet of Semitic origin attended the more 
^ 11^ e .^kyr an races. The aceessoi’y incidents diffei’ed, however, 

in this respect, that the Greek language was reserved more exclusively for the ruling 
classes during their ephemeral sway , though its literal system was preserved in a degraded 
form, obviously beyond the druation of the currency of the Semito-Aryan character. Its 
geographical extension may be defined as nearly parallel to that of the Aryan winting 
towards the Gangetic provmces, while it penetrated in a comparatively independent 
K entity to the B estern coast. It is singular that there is no trace of anv solitary 
inscription in the Greek language in India, which might, however, easily be accounted 
or ; biifi in its numismatic form it remained the leading vehicle of official record, with 
a subsichary vernacular translation, during more than two centuries under Greek and 
T similarly employed in conjunction with Arvan legends by 

HorJmtnJ ^'"‘3“". P>- X. 5. ei wMe the KanerM 

tlieir barbarous titles {Ariana 

typo 


Alexander’s (Greek) colonies settled in India must have been hnih 
important , if as Arrian (tTustin, m ii. iv.^ml Prosiu^H. e^eelare 

* Antimiielius. Ariana Antigua, plate II. fio-. 15 . Memnfler .U i . rtr .. 

IV. fig. 15 ; Priiihep’s Essays, plates XIV. fig. 1 ; XV. firr. ’ P a e . fig. 1 ; Apollodotus, do., plate 
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mto an independent charge under Python the son of Agenor, on the distribution of the 
provinces after the death of the conqueror. Later on, we have evidence of the retention 
of this political organization in the Indo-Greek contingent, under Eudamus, which 
joined Seleucus with horse, foot, and 120 elephants (Diod. Sic. xix. 1.) 

Phe mention of Antiochus and the four Greek kings by name,* in the edicts of 
Asoka, would also imply an intercourse more or less free, between the East and the 
classic est, coupled with the incidental use of the Greek language in states within or 
adjoining Indian boundaries. And the settlement of the Bactrian kings must largely 
have encouraged the domiciliation of Greek adventiuers and with it the renewed 
continuity of the use of their language. 

Our coins have long since testified to the occujiation of the districts around Mathiua 
by the Bactro-Greeks, and Sanskrit texts have recently established the extension of then* 
conquests to Saketa (Oude) and Palibothra (Patna). f 

Incidentally we learn from the Indian Embassy to Augustus (22-20 B.C.) that the 
credentials of the emissaries were written on parchment (ojcp^epa) in the name of 
Porus and in Greek {Journ. Jl. As. Soe. XVII. p. 309), the very mention of the 
employment of skins indicating a custom opposed to Indian predilections. 


* General Cunningham has lately published an admirable fac-simile of a portion of the Indian-Pali In- 
scription at Khalsi {ArchcBological Report, vol. I. p. 247), and an improved eye-copy of the XIII. tablet of the 
Semitic Asoka edict at Kapur-di-giri (vol. V. p. 20). These revised texts are valuable in the geographical 
sense as suggesting new identifications ; and the clear mention of Andra is of considerable importance in fixing 
the epoch of a race of kings about whoso period there has been much discussion. I have, therefore, tentatively 
transliterated the joint texts and added the parallel fragmentary version from Girnar. 

Te.vxsliteextioxs of the Asoka Ixscrietioxs of Kapur-di-Giet, Khalsi, and Gtexae. 

1. Kapur-di-Giri. Antiyoka nama Yona raja paran cha tenan Antiyokena chatura ffB rajano Traramaye 

2. Khahi. Antiyoga nama Y’ona . . Ian cha tena Antiyo . na chntali -|- lajane Tulamaye 

3. Girnar. Yona raja paran cha tcna . . . chaptena [^ic] rajano Turamayo 

1 . K. nama Antikina iiama Vlaka nama Alikasandaro nama nicham Choda, Panda, 

2. Kh. nama Autekina . . nama . . Maka . . nama Alikyasadale mtma nicham Choda, Pandiya, 

3. G. cha Antakana . . cha . . . Maga . . cha ....... 

1. K. Avam Tambupanniya hevammevamhena raja Vishatidi Y'onam Kamboyeshu Nibha Ka 

2. Kh. Avam Tambapaniya hevamevahevameva .... laja Yishmavasi Yona Kambojasu Nablia Ku 

3. G. . . . ...... . . . 

1. K. nabhatina Bhojam Piti Nikeshu, Andrapulideshu savatam . . 

2. Kh. mibha Pantisa Bhoja Piti Nikesa Adhapiladesa savata . . 

3. G. . . . . . ndhepirandesu savata . . 

Under the Elephant Gajatemre? at the foot of the XIII. tablet at Girntir : Sveto ha'ti -^avaloka 

>ukhaharo namani. 

t “ Then the viciously vmliant Greeks, after reducing Saketa (Ayodhya, Oude), Panchala-country and 
iMathura, will reach (or take) Kusamadhvaja (Palibothra) : Piishpapura (Pahbothra) being reached (or taken) all 
provinces will be in disorder, undoubtedly.” . . The fiercely-fighting Greeks will not stay in Madhyadesa ; 
there will be a cruel, dreadful war in their own kingdom.” ... “It appears that for a time after the Greeks, a 
rapacious Saka, or Scythian king, was most powerful.” Dr. Kern, from the Yugapurana of the Gargi-Sanliita 
pp. 35, 38, 39 ; his Preface to the Brihat Sanhitd (Calcutta, Bibliotheca Indica, I860). The Yugapurana is 
assigned by Dr. Kern to B.C. 50. “We thus see that Patanjali lived in the reign of Pushpamitra” . . . and “we 
thus sec that when this portion of the Bhdshija was written, a Yarana king (Menander ?) had laid siege to 
Saketa or Ayodhya, and Pushpamitra was reigning at Pataliputra.” Professor Bhandarknr. Indian Antiquary, 

i. , p. 299. See also ii. 59, 70, 96, and likewise Professor Weber, in Indian Antiquary, i. 173. 179 jiote, 239 ; 

ii. 58, 143; Goldstucker Pdtiini, 230; Biibu Kajendrahila, Journ. As. Soc. Bena., 1874, p. 263. 

( 11540 .) „ 
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Could we rely upon tiie statements of Apollonius of Tyana, they woidd caiiy us still 
fm-ther towards the proof of the extended cmrency and survival of the Greek l^nguag 
in India up to A.D. 50. We are supposed to discover Phraotes, king of Taxila, com ersm^ 
fluently in that tongue, and larchus, chief of the Sophoi, is said to welcome his visitor 
“in Greek;” in Hke manner certain villagers are reported conventionally, ^nd ™iout 
effort, or pretence, to have used that form of speech. (Jo/irfi. B. As. Soc. vol. XV 11., 
pp. 78, 81, 90). This might perchance explain the unusual occurrence of so many 
numismatic examples of legends couched in cim-ent-hand Greek letters as opposed to the 
orcUnary or what we term imcial capitals of monumental Greek, which gradually fell out 
of use about this period (Ariana Antlqua, PL XIV., figs. 12, 13), and finally merged 
into the unintelligible jumble of other Scythic examples discovered on Xos. 10 and 17 of 


the same plate. 

If the decipheiment of the four most prominent letters “ PAXN ” of the Greek 
legends in the alHed coins of Xahapana and Chashtana proves correct, it may open out 
several new lines of inc[uiry as to the status and position of Chashtana and his con- 
temporaries ; and in the enlarged numismatic associations, establish connecting links, 
both epochal and geographical, that we hai'e hitherto scarcely dared to speculate upon. 

A short time ago ]Mr. Percy Gardner, of the B.]M., published a representative coin of 
a Saka king named “ Heralis,” of which the following wood-cut is a fac-simile, with his 
appended description, originally printed in the Nnmis'inatic Chronicle. 



Hebaus, Saka King. 
No. IV.-^ Silver. B.M. 


Obvebse. — “ Bust of a king, right, diademed and draped ; border of reels and heads 

Bevebse.— TTIANN0TNT02 HIAOY 
5AKA 
KOIIANOY. 

(TucavvoSyTOS 'H^doy xoi'iuvo'j.') 

A king, right, on horseback ; behind, Nike, crowning him.”’^ 

The assignment of this piece to Heraus has been objeeted to by General Cun- 
ningham, who claims its attribution to the well-known king “Mauas,” whose coins 
cover a large range both in number and variety of types, f It is quite true that the 


* Numismatic Chronicle (1874), XIV., N. S. p. 161. 

t General Cunningham reads the name as MIAIOT KOIPANOT. See also Numismatic Chronicle, p. 109. 
Colonel Pearse, R.A., possesses a small silver coin, displaying the obverse head in identical form with the outline 
m the wood-cut. The reverse type discloses an ill-defined, erect figure, to the left, with two parallel legends in 
obscure Greek, the leading line, icilh the title, is altogether unintelligible, but its central letters range x □lAliN" 

or xdlAIlKx. The second line gives a nearer approach to«Moas”in a possible initial M, followed by the 
letters ^ &c. 
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imperfectly defined designation might be read as Mtmas, though the additional second 
letter in the name is against such a rendering.* 

But the difference in the style of the legends and the typical details of the piece seem 
to separate it from all other published examples of Mauas’ money, and to connect it, in a 
marked manner, Tvith the Parthian rather than the Partho-Bactrian section of the 
occupying conquerors of India. 

To commence with the indications furnished by the legends, the unusual form of 
the kingly title BASIAET0XT05 BASIAEQN wliich we now understand to imply 
diieet administrative exercise of power, under the confessed authority of an imperial 
superior,! ap 2 :)ears for the first and only time in the Parthian mintages on a coin of 
Arsaces XII. Phrahates III., B.C. 70-60, which may, as General Cunningham suggests, 
indicate his position as joint or sub-king under his father, in charge of a province of the 
empire, in contrast to the BASIAE12S BASIAE12X,j; which he, subsequently, insisted 
on so emphatically in his corresj^ondence with Pom 2 )ey.§ 

The first example of the use of the term BASIAET0XT02 among the Indo-Parthian 
currencies occurs on a coin of Gondophares similar to Xo. 5, (Prinsep, vol. II. j). 215), j] 
which is repeated on the money of Arsaces (Prinsep, vol. II. p. 217, and Journ. As. Soe. 
Bengal, rol. X-l. p. 135). The coins of Mauas, on the other hand, appear to confine 
themselves to the ordinary legends of BASIAEI2S, BA5IAEI2S BASIAEfiX, and 
BASIAEQS BASIAEtlX MEPAAOT MATOY.^ 

Moreover on no occasion do they display the title of KOIPAXOS, still less that 
of the unique definition of the all-important SAKA of the coin of Heraiis. 

The practical question then presents itself, as to whether this departure from ordinary 
routine, in the case of Gondophares and Arsaces, does not imply a recognition of the 
Imperial power held by the nominal head of the family in Persia, and co-relatively 
whether the employment of the nearly jiarallel form of TTPAXX'OYXTOS does not 
in like manner, indicate merely executive administration and allegiance to a distant 
suzerain? The KOIPAXOS the dictionaries tell us, is sinqfiy a synonym of TTPANXOS,** 
and we know that the Partliians were eccentric in their selection of Greek titles, the 
force of which they, perhaps, did not always comprehend, so that we must not criticise, 
too closely, any titles a Saka, whose still more vague ideas of Greek filtered through such 
duhioiis channels, may have chosen to adopt. 


The Bactriaii-Pali rendering of the name on the coins is invariahlj ^lousa, which has been assumed 
to correspond with the Inscription definition of Mogasu ; see a/ite, p. 17. 

t Journ. R. As. Soc. vol. XX. p. 126 ; SVumismatic Chronicle, (My article,) vol. II. N. S. p. 186 ; and 
General Cunningham’s article, vol. IX. N. S. p. 29. 

t Mr. Lindsay remarks, “the title of BAriASOS BAil.VEON appears on the coins of Arsaces XII. for the 
first time since (its disuse after) the reign of Arsaces VI.” — Coins of the Parthians, Cork, 18.32, p. 21. 

§ Plutarch in Pompey, § 38 ; Dio Cass. cap. XXXVII. § 6 ; Lindsay, p. 21 ; Rawlinson, p. 145. 

I) This example is as yet unpublished. The coin belongs to Sir H. Dryden. 

^ Prinsep’s Essays, vol. II. p. 200; Ariana Antiqna, p. 314. 

** “ Tvpayyci strictly Dor. for from /.'Sfo;, Kipioq, a lord, ?naster.’' The editors add, “ the term rather 

regards the way in which the power was gained than how it was exercised, being applied to the mild Pisis- 
tratus, but not to the despotic kings of Persia.” — Liddell and Scott. The ancient Persians must have been fully 
conversant with the use and meaning of the term, in the ‘E/Aiio-irovTAy a6> rijpawoi of Darius, referred to by 
Herodotus IV. cap. 137, who elsewhere seems to admit that its interchange with pairu.A; was optional and 
unimportant. 

G 2 
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It is in regard to the typical details, however, that the contrast between the pieces 
of Manas and Herahs is most apparent. Manas has no coins ndth his own bust among the 
infinite variety of his mint devices ; nor has Azas, who umtates so many of his emblems. 
But, in the Gondophares group, we meet again with busts and uncovered heads, the lair 
being simply bound by a fillet, in which arrangement of the head-di’ess Pakores, nith his 
bushy ciu'ls, follows suit. But the cioicial typical test is fuimished by the small figuie o 
■victory crowning the horseman on the reverse, which is so special a chai'acteristic of the 
Parthian die illustration. 

We have frequent examples of Angels or types of victory extending regal fillets in 
the Bactrian series, but these figm* * * § es constitute as a rule the main device of the reverse, 
and are not subordinated into a corner, as in the Parthian system. The first appearance 
of the fillet in direct connexion with the king’s head in the Imperial series, occms on the 
coins of ArsacesXiy., Orocles,* (B.C. 54-37), where the crown is borne by an eagle,tbut 
on the reverses of the copper coinage, this duty is already confided to the winged figure of 
Victory.^ Arsaces XV., Phrahates lY. (37 B.C.-4 A.D.), continues the eagles for a time, 
but progresses into single§ and finally into double figures of Victory eager to crown him,ll 
as indicating his successes against Antony and the annexation of the kingdom of Media.^ 

Henceforth these winged adjuncts are discontinued, so that, if we are to seek for the 
prototype of the Heraiis coin amid Imperial Arsacidan models, we are closely limited in 
point of antiquity, though the possibly deferred adoption may be less susceptible of 
proof. 

Supposing this adoption, however, to have been contemporaneous, the dates B.C. 37 
to A.D. 4 wiU mark the age of Heraiis, whereas Moas is speculatively assigned to a much 
earlier period.** But we must await the authoritative determination of many inter- 
national complications in the annals of TV estern Asia before we can venture to draw 
definite inferences from the typical devices of the border-land of India. 

I feel that no apology is needed for still further breaking the continuity of the 
leading subject of this paper by the introduction of a rare and important class of coins, 
which appear, in a measure, to be connected -ufith the unique piece of Heraiis, while 
their Parthian peculiarities are associated with seemingly Indian forms of costume, which 
our friends in the TYestern Presidency may perchance identify, and further secure 
new numismatic specimens to aid a final decipherment. Though 'Bussia has hitherto 
contributed the best of our examples,!! several have been traced to the lines of the Low^er 


* I see that the French numismatists quote the coins of Pacorus I. (joint ting under his father Orodcs I.), 
which follow w'estern models. These coins exhibit the figure of Victory. 

t Lindsay, History of the Parthians, Cork, 1852, pi. III. fig. 2, pp. 146-170; Tresor de Xuniismatique, 
pi. LXVIII. fig. 17. 

% Ibid., pi. V. fig. 2, p. 181. 

§ Ibid., pi. HI, fig. 60 ; V. fig. 4, pp. 1 48, 1 70 ; Trisor de N'umismcUujue, pi. LXVIII. fig, 18 ; pi. LXIX fiff 5 

!| Ibid., pi. III. figs. 61-63. ‘ 

^ Lindsay, p. 37 ; Rawlinson, The Sixth Monarchy, p. 182. 

** Wilson, 100 B.C. ; Lassen, 120 B.C. ; Cunningham, after 126 before lOo B.C. ; Prinsep’s Essai/s vol II 
p. 173. ■ ■ 

t! “ II y a quelques semaines qu’en Eussie (an gouveraement de Perm ) a ete decouvert un petit vase en 
bronze renfermant quatre monnaies en argent, dont j’ai I’lionneur de vous envoyer les empreintes ei-jointes. 

" A juger d’apres H type de ces monnaies je serais tente de les attribuer it quelque roi indo-scythc, mais cette 
supposition me semhle etre revoquee en doute par une autre trouvaille (faite en 1851 dans la meme contree) qui 
outre une monnaie du meme genre eontenait quelques monnaies sassanides (du Vie sieclej et des monnaies 
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Indus, localities wliicli, as far as may be gathered, cannot be far remoyed, from tlie site 
of issue of the coins themselves. 

These coins, Tvliatever grade in. Eastern history may be finally assigned to them, are 
of considei-able typical importance in opening out an entmely fresh field of numismatic 
leseaich. I must admit, however, that hitherto my success in their decipherment has 
not been commensurate with the bold outlines and apparent clearness of their legends. 
Xeveitheless, I have not hesitated to put on record what little I have been able to unravel, 
and to folloAV out more largely the associations involved in the die-devices, Avith the aim 
of di awing attention to this promising subject of investigation, and in adA'ocating a 
renewed search for similar specimens in pubhe and private cabinets:* as it is w’ell 
known that a single letter, on many a defaced piece, will often give the clue to a legend, 
comjiaratiA'ely complete in itself, but still wanting in the touch of legible vitalitA^ ^Vhile 
in the prehminary stage, I must frankly premise, that, though, in this case, almost 
every typical coincidence points to a near association with the Parthians in Bactria, or, 
preferentially, with their spread in more dhectly southern and western localities, the 
leading geographical evidence tending to a similar conclusion; yet the authoritative 
reduction of the ornamental scroll OA'er the horse’s loins (in Xo. V.) into the Kufic 
word would fatally reduce the epoch in point of time. The unknown letters on the 
margin, at the foot of coins Nos. VI., YII., VIII., haA'e, moreover, a suspiciously current 
or ciu’sive appearance, and, certainly, do not accord with the stiff and formal outlines of 
the freely legible Jlalku, m the opening letters of the variety of Syriac here employed. 
We have too many striking instances, in the series of Indian and quasi-Indian coinages, 
of the indigenous faculty of imitation, and aj)titude in the reproduction of fixed and 
accepted designs, at times persevered in, mechanically, till all trace of the original 
fades before the eye and vanishes into thin air ; so that typical resemblances and even 
close and seemingly immediate copies can hardly be held to prove what they Avould 
establish under other and less exceptional chcumstances. Hence we may yet have 
to siu’render the choicest of our specimens, in this hmited list, to stand as a subdued 
monument of Bahrani Gor’s visit to India, or as a still more modern sign and 


byzantines d’Heraclius et de son fils Constantin. Puis les lettres qu’on voit sur ces monnaies different de celles 
qui se trouveut sur les monnaies indo-scytlies.” 

* Since these illustrative wood-cuts first reached me, a coin similar in general characteristics to Nos. V., VI., 
VII,, has been found in the collection of General Abbott, acquired in the Hazara districts of the Panjab, which has 
recently been added to the Numismatic Ti’easures of the India Office. The piece in question, though it con- 
tributes nothing to our knowledge in the matter of types or legends, gives very significant hints in the direction 
of identities of metal which, in the gi-easy alloy, opens out mineral and geological connexions with Arachotian 
and other Nickel-using nationalities. See Apollonius of Tyan.a, quoted in Journ. B. Soc., vol. XVII. 
pp. 72, 77 ; Straho, bk. XV. cap. ii. § 10, bk. XV. cap. iii. § 14, and bk. XV. cap. i. § 69; Pliny, Xat. Hist., 
bk. XXXIV. cap. ii. (§2, Aurichalcum, “fine copper,” Oricalcum, Caiducium?), and bk. XXXVII. cap. xlii. ; 
!Marco Polo, cap. XIV., XX. ; and in these days ivenrick’s Ph(vnicia, p. 206 ; General A. Cunningham, Xianis- 
matic Chronicle, V'ol. VIII. p. 279, etc.; with Dr. W. Flight, ibid., p. 30d ; and My Weights, 

j). 43. 

I have lately been favoured with two new examples of this class of coin — the one from the Royal cabinet of 
Copenhagen, and a new piece from Rnssia. They must both be placed, typically, before No. VI., as the horseman 
is more on the move, and the general execution of the dies approaches nearer to the style of No. V. Both 
coins shoAV very elaborate horse-trappings, with the quiver full of arrows behind the right thigh of the rider. The 
legends in front of the profile, on the obverse, seem to follow Pchlvl tracings, but they are no more definitively 
legible than the scroll on No. V. ; and the reverse legends fail to add anything to our preA'ious knowledge. 
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symbol of Muhammad bin Kasim’s first Arabian settlement on the banks of the 
Lower Indus. 


Xo. Y.-5f Silver. Mijsee Asiatiqve, St. Peteesbotjrg. 



There is little or no trace of pure Parthianism in these devices, except in the 
peculiar tooling of the neck ornament.* The obverse head would almost seem to 
reiwesent a young Indian-born Greek, who was so far reconciled to local customs as to 
cultivate with shaven cheeks a small moustache, and to recognise the manifest 
advantage of a turband. The eccentric eagle crowning the rider on the reverse may, 
possibly, imply a ncAvly erected kingdom, or a more moderate extension of ancient 
boundaries. 

The free action of the horse recalls the attitude of the front charger of the classic 
Dioscuri of Euoratides, or the single light horseman of the Baktrian Philoxenes ;t but, 
here, the huntsman supplants the warrior, and the seat and saddle, and even the horse 
itself, if tridy designed, are Indian, in ideal and execution, rather than imitations of Greek 
designs. The dog (if such it be)i is, also, an innovation upon any hitherto recognised 
medallic device. The use of the distinctive adjunct of the eagle placing a chaplet on 
the king’s brow, as we have seen, was derived, in the first instance, by the Parthians from 
Roman teachings ; it appears on the coins of Phraates IV. and Tiridates II. (B.C. 37), § 
but soon gives way to the more natural winged figure of victory. The legend on the 
obA erse I am as yet unable to decipher, but I must add, that I have neither seen this 
particular com, nor even obtained rubbings or impressions of it. The cmuous oraa- 
mental scroll over the crupper of the horse has been read by my friends in St. Petersbm-g, 
who have sent me this wood-block, as the Arabic term ^ excellence, Avisdom but, 
though such an intei-pretation might be put upon the letters as they appear in the 
V ood-cut, I should not at present be disposed to concur in any such rendering, though I 
must confess that the word in front of the king’s profile looks more like cursive and 

comparatively modern Sassanian Pehlvi than any other style of writing of which I have 
knowledge. 


■ «" the Parthian coins are what we shouU call n,i|.he.ded („ot arrow-leaded) /, ,he 

Itar. tors, tnstead of betng ent on, and sunk on the die, in continnons lines, are prodneed b, a .o2; rf Mo! 
.1 llrf tn con, ecnlive order open the general on, line of the leller, and connected more or le-s clermlr b! „,„o, 
attaching links. On the com itself these studs stand up like the nail heads en n well / . ^ 

similar system of dotting the leading outlines of the letters .as in favour among the rnt-Tc,thrntr n^f ' A^ 
authoritative ink-tracing could by this means be followed, mechanicallv whb ^ f m India. An 

line cbgraviag migh, nnder ,ho eircnmetance,, hare simpl, proved diffienlfand d.r„.ire ' 

1831, pl. hg. 3 , ,, ^ 


f It may possibly be the foal following the mare. 

§ Longperier, pl. IX. figs. 8, 9; pl. X. fig.s. 5, 6, 7 


Lindsay, pl. HI. figs. 55, .56, 57. 
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coin and the two succeeding specimens present us with more distinct Parthian 
It entities. The head-dress on the obverse would, at first sight, ajjpear to have nothing 

No. 'V I.-)f Silver. Cabinet of Comte Stboganoff. 



in common with the ordinaiy upright Tiara helmet of the Imperial dynasty; hut, 
though the local turband is retained in a somewhat reduced and modified shape, the 
scioll-like ornament at the top, so seemingly exceptional, can he readily traced to an 
association until the crest pattern fii-st introduced by Phraates II. (B.C. 13G-12G) and 
maintained in occasional use by Sanatroeces® (B.C. 77—70), finding favour among the local 
kings of Edessa,“ and appearing, in a less formal design, on the Eastern Parthian coins 
of Sanaharesf (A.D. 2). The horseman, on the reverse, is a close copy (even to the details 
of the douhle-thonged whip and occasional hooked-c/^A’??^, or subdued elephant -goad,) 
of the charger, which continued to furnish the standard device of so many monarchs 
of the Parthian race in Scytho-Bactria, typified in the deidces of Gondophares, Ahdagazes, 
Arsaces, &o., whose dates are roughly assumed at from about B.C. 2G to 41 A.D. ; and, 
singular to say, we have an example of a nearly similarly outlined horse in the Parthian 
Imperial series proper, on the money of Artabanus III. (on a coin dated in A.D. 13), 
where the imkempt hair around the front face of the monarch, typical, perhaps, of the 
rude fashion prevailing amid the camjis and tents of the Dahee, nearly fills one surface 
of the coin, while his charger on the reverse, either in hone or limb, may fairly claim 
kindred with the stud-bred representatives of the Baktrian stables. § 

The physiognomy of the king on the obverse of Nos.YI., VII., VIII., bears no analogy 
to the conventional Parthian portraiture, but is clearly derived from Indian ideals of the 
human face. The almond eye, the slight moustache, and the smooth-shaved rounded 
jowl, all associate themselves with Eastern models, ranging from the Kodes coins of 
Sistan|| on the one side, to the Surashtran pieces of the Sah kings,^ and the types special 
to the Guptas.* * * § ** Hence, ui admitting local influence in the composition of the profile, 
we must infer, either an entire surrender of Parthian predilections, a facile concession to 
indigenous art, or a confession of fealty by the established dynasty, and their recognition, 
as local rulers, by a Parthian Suzerain. Among the minor indications may be noticed 
the germ, or possibly, according to the age eventually to be assigned to the corns them- 
selves, the later development, of the Sassanian broad floating fillet, together with the 


* Longperier, pi. V. figs. 7, 8, 9 ; pi. YII. figs. 4, 5. 

t Bayer, Historia Osrheena. Abgar’s tiar.i, p. 130. 

t Longperier, pi. XII. fig. 4 ; My , Sassanian Inscriptions, p. 121 ; Prinsep’s Essays, vol. II. p. 215, note. 

§ Visconti, Icon. Greque, pi. L. Xo. 2 ; Longperier, pi. XII. fig. 9. 

jj Prinsep's Essays, vol. 1. p. 337 ; vol. II. p. 203, pi. XIII. tigs. 11, 12 ; Ariana Antiqua, pi. IX. figs. 1-5 ; 
Xiimisniafic Chronicle, vol. IV. N.S. p. 210. 

«i Prinsep’s Essays, vol. II. p. 94 ; Jaurn. R. As. Soc., 1850, vol. XII. pis. 1. II. p. 72. 

** Jonrn. As. Soc. Beng., and Prinsep’s Essays, vol. II. pi. XXXVII. Nos. 16, 17, Ac., supra. 
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crescent in front of the lieacl-clress, which, though essentially Sassanian, was not exclusively 
so, as the Guptas alike affected the symbol.* 

One of the grounds for preferring the later date for these coins consists in the fact, 
that the similitudes of the wave of the curl and general arrangement of the crest are 
undoubtedly closer, and more marked between the comparatively subsequent Parthian 
issues of Pacorus Il.t and Yologeses IV. (A.D. 148-190),| than those of the primary 
patterns employed by Phraates II. and Sanatroeees; and the elegant leaf -scroll, pendant 
from the Indian turhaud of INos. VI. and VII., finds a curious and almost exact counter- 
part in the ornamental fall at the back of the Parthian tiara introduced by the same 
Vologeses IV.,§ and revived or retained in use by Vologeses VI., || and Artavasdes,^ 
with whom the Arsacidan dynasty became finally extinct. But, here again, we must be 
cautious how we pronounce in favom* of any definite period for these fashions, or 
pretend to determine priority of usage, Avhich may have been dependent upon so many 
contrasted motives — old institutions, recent conquests, or pervading provincial designs, 
which would necessarily repeat themselves in the outlying portions of conterminous 
territories. 


Isos. VII. VIII.* Silver. Cabinet oe Comte Strogxnofe. 



The monogram, at the hack of the horseman on the reverse, offers another instanee of 
the strange modifications ancient devices were liable to be subjected to, in the hands of 
artists who, probably, did not comprehend the intent and meaning of the prototype. I 
have felt some diffidence in identifying the odd jumble of lines on Xo. V. as a reproduction 
of the Parthian eagle ; but, in trirth, the original designs on the Imperial mintages, 
did not contribute any very exact delineation of the form of the sacred bird, and the 
Indian copyist may have been even less instructed in ornithology and less conversant 
with the flight of eagles than the "Western designers; while his OAvn local imitators may 
well have failed to detect a likeness he himself was incompetent to gwe effect to. Be this 
as it may, the symbol or deifice on Xos. VI., VII., and VIII. has clearly arrived at the 
monogrammatic stage, though quaint traces of the bird’s head are still to be detected on 
Xos. VI. and A II. The monogram, in its advanced form, is assimilated to several designs 

ne ^ iboui m ^ nasties ; in its lower limbs it singularly accords 

with the special symbols or crypto-monograms employed by Kadphises, Kanerki and 


' 11. Soc. vol. XII. i)l. II. fig-. .39, 49; Arinnn Antirpifi, pi. XV. fl 2 =<. 17. IS • rrinsenV 

Esia>/s. 111. XXVIl. ^ , 1 

t Longph'iei’, pi. XV. fig. 6. 

Ihhl., pi. XYI. fig. 11. 

§ Longpa-ier. pL XVI. fig. 11; pi. XVII. fig. T; Trhor de XamhmuEqne, pi, XXI. fig-. 13, 14. 17 . 
' pt 1 1, fi,.. — s. 

Longpt-ri.T, pi. XVIII. fig. 6 ; Linrl-ay, pi. VI. fig. .31. 

pi. Xt III. fig. 11 ; My h'issuninn Inscriptions. L nulun, ISfiS, p. 127. 
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Ooerki (Kanishka andHovislika)* * * § ; wliilejinits central, upper portion it approaclies nearer 
o e ndo-Sassanian typical design, which occupies the entire coin reverse, as depicted in 
P ■ 20 of Wilson s Ariana Antiqua,j and otherwise, in general characteristics, 

1 as much identity with the ordinary mystic diagrams of the Sassanian seals | ; but 
oth these latter may merely represent continuous imitations or developments of an 
a iding ideal, furnishing a fixed point of departure, which, varied in its minor details, 
according to the ruling conceptions or acquired tendencies of the nation, imder the 
religious teaching dominant at the moment. 


No. IX.* Copper. Musee Asiatique, St. Petersbom'g. 



The obverse head, in this instance shows a considerable amount of degradation, 
even from the imperfect models, which it clearly follows. The variation in the reverse 
device is of moment, not only as removing the mintage from any very close connexion 
T,vith its predecessors, but as shadowing forth a possible change in locality. The symbol 
which occupies the field belongs to one of the many forms of the Indian Tri^ula, or 
trident, of Sivo,^ which crops up upon so many occasions amid the emblems of the East 
and the West, and which acquires an importance in the present inquiry, on account 
of the prominence similar devices will be seen to hold in collateral issues.|l 

Having completed the incidental references to the Numismatic devices, I liave to 
encounter the more difiicult task of explaining the purport of legends. 

Those illiterate savages, the Parthians, finding themselves, amid the chances of 
conquest, so often domesticated as alien rulers ; in the absence of any alphabet of then- 
own, very wisely accepted the casual varieties of writing current in the locahties in 
which they held sway. Among the leading and more important systems thus adopted 
the following mav be enumerated : — 

1. Greek, which was taken over as part and parcel of the Court and Official 
language, prevailing in the dominions of the Seleucidse, about 255 B.C. 

2. Bactrian, or the special adaptation of a normal Semitic alphabet for the 


* Ariana Antiqua, pi. X. fig. o ; pi. XL 6g. 16 ; pi. XIV. fig. 1 ; and pi. XXII. Xo. 155, et seq., antc,'p. 17. 

t See also pi. XVII. fig. 21. 

I Journ. B. As. .S-oe. vol. XIII. p. -125, ct seq.; Mordtnuinn Zeitschrift, 1864, Xos. 63, 101, 124, 140; 
Lajarcl, Cidte dc Mitlira, pi. X., numerous examples, but especially No, 13. Also plates XLV. figs. 1, 2, 4, 5, 
8, 15, and plate LIV. figs, c, 6, 7, 8, 9-16, 19, 20, 21. 

§ See coins of Kadpliisc.s (105 B.C.); Ariana Antiqua, pi. X. fig'<. -5, 12, &c. ; and of Kanerki, pi. XII. 
fig. 4; Ooerki, pi. XIV. fig. 14. 

II See coins No. XI.,.)f &c., and note, p. 62, infra. 

(11540.) H 
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definition of an Aryan tongue, wliieli vas largely developed in India about B.O. 250, 
but which first aj)pears upon Parthian coins, only in 110 B.C. 

3. Various forms and modifications of Phoenician and Aramman, employed on 
coins of an imitative type of the Tetradrachms of Euthydemus of Bactria (now assigned 
to Characene) of uncertain date ; and other survivals of an old type of Syriac, such as 
that found on the coins of Edessa, and in allied branches of coinage of indeterminate 
locahty. 

1. The double alphabets of the ancient Pehlvi, discriminated as Chaldaean and 
Sassanian, which intrude among the Greek legends of the Imperial series so early as 
A.D. 2, and which finally supersede the Greek itself in the official records of TTestern 
Asia about the thh’d centurv, A.D. 

I release my Indian readers from the chy details of any attempted identification of the 
hybrid letters of which the coin legends V.-VIII. are composed, and simply say that I 
can only decipher with any pretence to certainty, the word Mo^/ca, for JIalh/, which 
commences in front of the head of the horseman, and is to be read from the outside of 
the piece. The succeeding letters seem to belong to a different alphabet, and the utmost 
I venture to guess at is something approaching the sounds of ShaJiach or Shemach* on 
fig. V., which mterpretation, however, is seriously shaken by the almost modem Arabic 
style of the letters on VI., VII., and VIII., which might be taken for or 

^I now revert to the largely interrupted serial succession of the local Sah kings of 
Smashtra, of whose coins, however, I propose to give merely typical examples. 


I^WARADATTA. 

No. 8. Silver. B.IM. 

Obverse.— The tyincal and “ numismaticaUy ” constant Sah head, in profile. 
Legend, imperfect, with vague outlines of the Greek characters.— A C C I Y 
Ee\erse. The conventional GJiaitya. 

Legend.— ^ 

Bujm tnahd kshatrapasa Isicara dattasa, varsha prathame. 

( VarsJia prathame, in « the first year ” of his reign ?) 

It still cou&ues an unexplained mystery, ^hy the coins of the XVI. kin» in Mr 
iVewton s semi hsf, p «. should depart from the established custom of insertin: "it 
a th commencemen of the Greek legend, and supplant it by a now form of re Aal ate 


Reinaud, VInde, pp. 126, 147 
Akban, vol. II. p, 140 ; Elliot’.-j Historians, p. 138 et seq. ; Joiir/i. I{, Jg 


Mas’amfi, vol. I. p. 342 ; A'in-i- 
vol. XI r. p, 341. 
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ViJATA SaH. 

No. 9. Silver. Royal Asiatic Society. (Dates, according to local custom, 140 

to 154.) 

Obverse. — Sah head as usual. 

Gi’eek legend, imperfect. — . . . IIVIIOIICVA 

Date behind the head, expressed in ancient Indian numeral figures, following the 
initial I, 154. Confirmatory dates, 142 (Mr. Freehng’s coin),* and 153 (B.M. coin). 

Reverse. — Chaitya, half-moon and a cluster of nine stars. 

Legend.— TT’rf m 5 ^^ 

JRujno maha Kshatrapasa Vijaya Scihasa, Rujiio mahd Kshaiixipasa Duma Sahasa putrasa. 


Dawa Jata Sriyah. 

No. 10. Silver. Royal Asiatic Society. 

Obverse. — The usual Sah head. 

Legend, illegible. Date, in ancient ciphers, 1*7. f 

Reverse. — Chaitya, half-moon and cluster of foiu’ stars. 

Legend visible on this coin. — 

Full legend restored. — Mdj'no maha Kshatrapasa Kama jata. Sriyah, JRajno maha 
Kshatrapasa Kama Sdha-pntrasa. 


Kumara Gupta. 

Saurdshtran Series. 

No. 11. Silver. Mr. Burgess. 

Obverse.— The standard Sah head, hut much comipted in the die execution. 

Reverse.— The goddess Pdrvati, apparently imitated from the Eastern type of that 
deity,'found on Kumdra’s gold coin, No. 5. Proving, in effect, the purport, hitherto im- 
suspected, of the original design, which is so strangely distorted in all other cotemporary 
issues. Cluster of six stars, as in the Sah coins, hut located in a new position in the 

lower portion of the fi.eld. 

Legend.— iniT ^ 

Parama Bhagavata Muhardjadhirija Sri Kumam Gupta Mahendraditya. 


• • 1 1 i f r>f tliii 140 and 154, Journ, Bom, Br. R. As, Soc, vol. VII. 

jMr. Newton gives independent fac-siiiiile» oi the date., la > 


p. 28 


t There is another doubtful date, of 1*4, on Dr. Stephenson’s coin. 

H 2 
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No. 12. Silver. Mk. Burgess. 

Obverse. — The usual imitation of the typical Sah profile. 

Reverse. — Vdrvicdi, one degree less recognisable than in No. 11. Cluster of six 
stars, in the old position, above and to the right of the central figme. 

Legend as in No. 11. Legible portion. — Farama Bhagavata Maha .... Jiendt'ci- 
ditya. 


No. 13. Silver. Mr. Burgess. 

Obverse. — A totally new style of treatment of the typical Sah head, shown in the 
sensual air, thick -necked profile, short curled moustache, and altered form of ear-ring. 

Legend in barbarous Greek. — O NONO O, constituting a corrupt rendering of frag- 
ments of the standard Scythic legend of PAO NANO PAO. Our JELcio of modern days, 
combined with the NANO, which is referred to the masculine moon, the associate of 
the Babylonian NANA, NANAIA. This may possibly suggest identities, more or less 
remote, with the Indian Chandra Fansas 

Reverse. — Fdrvati, further degraded from the original type, but still freely 
identifiable. Cluster of eight stars. 

Legend as in No. 11. Portion legible. — . . . . rama Bliagamta Mahardjadliirdja 
Sri Kimiara Gupta . . . 

No. II. Silver. Mr. Burgess. 

Obverse, — The original Sah head, but slightly modified in its details, and more 
closely adhering to the local prototype than the preceding examples. 

Legend. — Traces of badly-formed Greek letters. The style of writing follows the 
imintelligible mechanical Sah model more closely than the independently debased and 
free-hand Greek legend on No. 13. 

Pi/EVERSE. — Fdrvati, degraded type ; with cluster of six stars. 

Legend, expressed in bolder Nagari letters than in the previous specimens. Portion 
of superscription yisible.— .... maha rdjadhirdja Sri Kiimdra Gupta. 


No. 15. Silver. Mr. Burgess. 

Obverse. — The Sah head, debased in execution. 

Legend, degraded Greek. — ONOu. 

Reverse. — Pdrvati, still less recognizable, but clearly following, longo hiterrallo, 
the established model. The cluster of stars is driven up, in the want of siuface space, 
into the run of letters of the lesjend. 

Legend, visible on the coin. — Ilahardjadhird , . Sri Kumara Gupta. 


Jotirn. R. As. Soc., toI. XII. p. 1.5 ; Journal Asiatiqw, 1839, p. 7 ; Arlana Antigua, pp. 3,58, 364 ; 
:Slj Ancient Indian WeUjhts (Mar.-dcn), p. 4.5. Certain gold coins were called, after the Greek name of NANo’ 
in Sanskrit A 

'dnaha's, described a.s coins with the mark of Siva. 
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No. 16. Silrer. Mr. Burgess. 

Obverse. — Sah head, further debased. 

Legend.— U HO U (NANO). 

Reverse. — Pdrmti further disintegrated. The Siah stars continue to find a 
refuge amid the ordinary course of letters of the superscription. 

Legend, expressed in coarse ill-defined characters ; visible on the coin. . . . 

jadhirdja Sri Kumara Gupta. 


No. 17. Silver. Royal Asiatic Society. (Presented by the late Rao oe Kutch.) 

Obverse. — The Sah head, finely rendered, with an air and suggestion of Greek art. 

Legend.— ONO (NANO). 

Reverse. — Pdrmti, scarcely recognizable, though the execution of the die is other- 
wise sharp and unhesitating. 

Legend, in bold, well-cut square characters. — 

Parama Bhagavata B(ljadhiru{ja) Sn Kumara Gupta {Mahe)ndraditga. 

This piece represents a class of money of which we have absolutely multitudes of 
specimens,* it has been entered in the plate, to illustrate a well understood distinction 
from Nos. 11-16, indicated by the absence or omission of the quasi-superlative Jlaha 
before the “ Pdjadhirdja.” 

The intention of this titular discrimination, as I understand it, was to mark the 
relative grades of Kumara’s dignity ; I suppose the class of coins of which No. 17 is 
the representative to have constituted the currencies of the Prince while acting^ as 
Viceroy on the part of his father in the Kingdom of Guzarat. He was then a ‘‘King 
over Kings,” but not a “ Great King over Kings ” as he became in later days on 
succeeding to his father’s imperial throne and the position of Lord-paramount of 

India.t 


* Juurn. E. As. Soc., vol. XII. p. 05. . , , j .1 

t OGection might be taken to this conclusion on the groundthnt the typtcadogfadation of the cent a 
funtreonthe reverse in No. 17 is greater, .and evidences a more clistiuct departure from the prototype than the 

device on the coin bearing the uuperial pretix to KumaraV name. But the character of tvork of the No. , cla-» 
h better as a rule, while more local in adhering to the Stilt model, than that of the com:, t^uh 
deflninon of the figure of Purratt, which perhaps may have been etdrusted to arttsts 

accession of the new Emperor, and who wouhl have under-tood the intent and meaning of the tht> h.i 

accL&MGii lilt; ucn ^ , 1 ,1 1 from tlicir ovrn untenor nioduls. 

cveente better than the provincial die-cutter^, who perhaps worked mechameail) tiom tm ■ 1 1 

exunte uLiiti 7 ,1 i-t thfiow dilferent ideal-, .and arc less hnished 

It will be noticed that the head.-, on the obverses of No.-. 11 and 13 toll HlftVvent school 
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No. X.* Silver. Me. Newton. 



Obveese.- 


Reverse device similar to No. 18, Autotype Plate, andPakra Gupta’s coin. No. XI.-)f 

One of the most suggestive coins in the entire series emanating from the Western 
mints is the piece here reproduced, on wood, from Mr. Newton’s original design given 
in his Plate, p. 3, Joiirn. Bom. Br. B. As. Soc. vol. VII. 

The coin bears the conventional imitation of the Sah profile, with the still clearly 
marked system of local dating so far as the position is concerned, commencing from the 
base of the skull on the left, and retaining the ordinary initial prefix of the iota (I), whose 
purport is as yet unfathomed ; after this symbol, if originals and copies are not at fault, 
we encounter the distinct and universally accepted sign for 90 (0) ; following this, in the 
ordinary line of reacting of the Greek legend, some vague outlines of a unit may be traced, 
which would still keep the date within the reasonable limits of Kumara’s succession, i.e, 
within the full hundred, or up to seven indeterminate years subsequent to the inscription 
date of 93 of his father Chandra Gupta II. 

The given 90 or any number up to 99 may he tested by three different systems 
of interpretation; fii’st, under the theory of the omission of hundreds seen in Bactrian 
and other examples, hut alien to the ordinary course of Surashtran definitions ; second, 
under the supposition of a casual default in the expression of the sign for hundreds, 
and the implication of an immediate succession by Eumara to Swami Rudra Sah, 
who concludes the series of Sah coin dates, in the numbers 280-292, expressed 
m the ciphers of their own system, which would, in so far, account for the consecutive 
appearance of the 90 odd on Kumara’s coin or, third, under the more satisfactory 
and conclusive inference that the niunber 90 had reference to the family system of 
dating already muse in the home dominions of the Guptas, which would curiously 
confirm many independent verifications of their epoch. It is, therefore, under this last 
head that I propose to class the formulated date in question. Thus, takino- it in 
consecutive order with the 93 of Chandra Gupta II., Kumara must have succeeded to 
e throne some time before 100 of his dynastic system of reckoning and assuming this 
to have followed the era of Saka, about A.D. 179. 

No. XT.* Silver. Me. Newton. {Jmirn. Bom. Br. B. As. Soc.) 1862, p. 3, Plate 

(un-numbered) Fig. 11 . 

Obvebse— A very straggling and chaotic outline of the Sah profile, its defects are 
apparently less attrib^^ *’« copyist than 

to the faulty dies of the ancient mints. ^ 

REVEKSE—The device shown in the accompanying wood-cut, which has 
liZgr^* to the Bombay 



hi.; 

call, the .. ,-hicb appear. ,o b, a min, m.A, e„m,„Lh f„„„d „„ a 
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Legend, — Mr. Xewton, who had the original piece before him, confidently transcribed 
the characters as Parama hhagoj:atOj (I'djdclhirdjd) Sn Kiundra Gujjta JIahendrasija, 
The Kuinara Gupta is clear in the wood-cut, hut the device separates the piece from the 
ordinary. issues of that King. 

Bakra Gupta.* 

Ko. XII.* Silver. Mr. Newton. 


Obverse. — Sah head hut slightly varied, and still retaining the conventional 
ornamental collar. 


Legend. — Traces of NANO. 



Reverse. — Parvati, not far removed from the type shown in No. 15 of the 
accompanying Autotype Plate. Cluster of seven stars. 

Legend.— tTT’T ■ ■ • ■ ^ 

Purama .... rujudhiruja Sri Bakra Giepta Vikramaditya. 


Skanda Gupta. 

Surdshtran Series. 

No. 18. Silver. Royal Asiatic Society, f 


Obverse. — The typical Sah head, greatly debased. 

Reverse. — Parvati reduced to fragmentary lines and dots. 

Legend, in full, restored from better specimens — 

Parama Bhagavata Sri, Skanda Gupta kramaditya. 

Visible on this coin, Parama . . . Sri Shanda Gupta hramaditija. 


No. 19. Silver ; double strucJc. Royal Asiatic Society.| 
Obverse,— The Sah head, ohscm-ed by the second impression of the die. 


Lesjend. — Traces of NANO. 

Reverse. — Figme of Siva’s Bull, Pfandi, recumbent. 

Legend, restored.— ^ 

Parama Bhagarata Sri Skanda Gnpta kramaditya. 

Legible of the first die impression, Bhagarata Sri Skanda Gupta kramaditya. 
Traces of the second or superstruck cue, . . ya par . 


Tlie coin is stated to have been 


* Publi-'hed by Mr- Newton, Juurn. Bom. Br. R. As. Soc., 1862, p. 11. 
found in comp.any with a collection of pieces of Kumara Gupta. , , , 

t Enoraved as No. 20, pi. XV., Ariana Antigua. So unintelligible was the device, that Parvati was placed 

both by the author and the engraver, upside down. 

+ See aL-o engravingi^ of this coin in Jvurn. R. As. Soc., vol. XII. pi. II. fig. To, p. 66; ana Ariana 
Aatiqua, pi. XV. fig. 16. 
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No. 20. Silver. B. M. 

Coin similar to the last. 

Legible, on reverse of the original piece. — Parama Phagavcda Sri Skanda Gupta. 

The recumbent Bull, Nandi, vrhich figures on the reverses of these coins was 
adopted intact as the emblem of the succeeding dynasty of the Valahhis ; hence we find 
it on the seals of the copper-plate grants of Sri Bhara Sena* and Bhruva Sena,t which 
are further attested with the regal stamp of Sri Bliatdrkali, below the Bull. 

No. 21. Silver. B. M. 

Obverse. — The typical Sah head, much debased. 

Legend.— NAN . . . vavo, 

Beveese. — A small Altar, which may be intended either for the Mitlu*aic altar, 
figured on Nos. 1 and 5 ante, or for the conventional shrine of the sacred Tiilsi tree of 
the Hindus. 

Legend restored .— ^ 

Parama Bhagavata Sri Skanda Gupta kranuiditya. 

Legible on this specimen, Parama Bhagava . Skanda Gupta kramdditya. 

It is worthy of remark that this altar symbol, like the Bull of Skanda Gupta’s other 
type of money (Nos. 19, 20), which passed on as the heritage of the Valabhis, is adopted 
by his Gurjjara successors as their distinctive emblem. It may be followed in its course 
on the copper-plate grants of Prasanta-raga, a monarch “ devoted to the worship of 
the Sun, under the dates of 380 and 385 Saka.| The interpretation of the parallel 
dates by the Saka-era test seems to be almost necessitated by the discovery of a later 
grant of 41/, to which date the words Saka Nripa are subjoined.§ 

Sri Gepta. 

No. XIII*. Silver. Weight, 31 grains. Mrs. Preeling. Vtiique-W 

Obverse. The original device of the Sah head, closely approximating to the normal 
outline. 

Legend, in imperfect Greek.— . . ACIOIO . . 

Reverse. — The standard Pdrvati device, deteriorated to the extent shown in the 
accompanying fac-simfie, with the Sah cluster of stars and associate half moon, 


Legend. — Tentative reading. — ^ 

* Journ. As. Soc. Beng., vol. IV. pi. XL. p. 486. 
t Ibid., vol. VII. p. 978 ; Piinsep’s Essays, vol. I. pp. 2o7, 262. 

J Journ. B. As. Soc., N. S., vol. I. pp. 262, &c. 

§ Inscription of Dadda, whose capital seems to have been Broach. Journ. Bom. Br. R. As. Soc. 1871 
p. 19. 

II Prinsep’s Essays, vol. II. p. 94. 
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I am afraid that we must reduce the pretensions of the S^'i Gupta, whose name 
appears on this unique coin, from the possible position of father of the family, down to 
a very minor and incidental succession to the later glories of his falling race. Whatever 
speculations may have been encouraged by the mere discovery of the name of Sri Gxipta 
must now give way to the stern determination of numismatic facts. Tried by such tests 
the reverse of our specimen sinks it into comparative obscurity and carries doum, with 
its own typical degradation, the claims of the king who issued it. 

Kumara Gupta. 

Peacock types. 

Nos. 22, 23. Silver. My Cabinet. 

Obverse. — A localized and greatly debased imitation of the Sah head, especially 
disfigm'ed by the Oriental rendering of the almond eye. 

Legend. — In this class of coins all pretence of copying or attempting to reproduce 
the imitative Greek legends is fairly abandoned. 

But in lieu thereof we are presented with the far more definite record of the 
three-figured date transposed from the ordinary position behind the Sah head, to the 
less contracted space in the field, in front of the profile. In these cases the use of the 
indigenous ciphers, each of which expressed its oavu full number, arranged in the same 
perpendicular order as the initials of the royal names on the gold coins (Nos. 5, &c.), has 
this advantage over any system of dating in figures dependent on relative position, that 
in broken sequences, so inevitable in hand-struck pieces, Ave can pick out the hundreds, 
tens, and units, with absolute certainty, and combine the general result from independent 
specimens, Avithout being tied down to the proof of a continuous entry on any single coin. 

Reverse. — An admirably executed figure of a Peacock udth fuU front expanse of 
plumage. To the right, at the foot, a reduced cluster of three stars. 

Legend.— 

Devip) jayati vijituvanir avanipatiili) Kumdra Gupto. 

“ His Majesty, Kumara Gupta, aaIio has subdued the earth, rules.” * 

* When once fairly deciphered, these obscure legends rviU be seen to present but few dilRculties. I he lapidary 
inscriptions have already proved that the Gupta artists indulged in faulty hanskrit orthographr as well as in 
grammatical errors, so I need not detain my readers by any comments upon minor imperfections, while the general 
sense of the legend remains sufficiently clear. I must mention that, in my Devanagari transcript-, I hare adhered 
servilely to the original legends impressed upon the coins ; the version in the Roman tr pe has been corrected 
up to Sanskrit requiremerrts, by Dr. Fitzedward Hall. 

There is a superflirous '?f y (or possibly an I} ui) after the 'JI'^ orr Skanda Gupta’s coins, the use of which i> 
not apparent, but which clearly takes the jrlace of the final o in Kumara’s legerrds 

I may note that Kumara Gujrta’s coin.s display both the old form of ^ »i atril the more specially Gupta orrtliiie 

of that character. (Joxirn. As. Soc. vol. IV. pi. XLIX., figs. 10 arrd 1*2.) The "^y is also seen in it- 

transition state from the triple-lirred letter of early days to the alrrrost trrodern form ; while at tinres it appears, on 
Skanda’s money, as a character not easily distinguishable from the later Kirnrdra ^ just adverted to. Thi- 

extensive modificatiorr of the "^y in the nrrrnismatic alphabet, is the more cirriorrs, as the corresponding lapidai) 
character retains all the essentials of its ancient outline throughout the Gupta inscriptions, from the Allahab.-u 
pillar to Biulha Gupta’s record at Erun; and even on to Toramana’s inscription at the same place. 

(11540.) I 
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Tlie range of dates on tliis class of Kiunara coins is more complete in the units 
than in the tens. We have hut a single example of the latter which, however, recurs 
frequently and constitutes unmistakeahly the 6, or casual likeness of that character, which 
stands for 20. The units for the nuinhers 1, 4, 8,* 9 and entered below the 6 are equally 
positive. 


Skaxda Gupta. 

Nos. 24 and 25. My Cabinet. 

Obveese. — Head as above. Traces of a date in front of the profile. The figiu’e 
for 100 is quite plain and distinct on the original of No. 24. 

E-EVEese. — Peacock as above. The stars are omitted. 

Legend .— ^ 

Vijitdranir avanipatiiji) jayati dtva(h) Skajida Gupta-y. 


Budha Gupta. 

No. 26. Silver. 

Obveese. — Head as above. Date in front of the profile, 155. t 
B.EVEESE. — Peacock as in No. 25. 

Legend.— ^ 

Dev{o) jayati vijitdvanir avanipati{k) Sri Budha Gupto, 


Toeawana. 

Nos. 27 and 28. Silver. B. M. 

a. Colonel Bush’s coin ; b. Miss Baeing’s late donation to the B. M. 

Obveese. — Gupta head, facing to the left, thus marking an intentional modification 
of the conventional Gupta dies. 

Legend, in front of the profile, reading downwards, from the outside. 82 or rather 
182, the figure for 100 is obliterated. 

Eeveese. — Peacock as in the proper Gupta series, greatly debased in form and design. 
Legend restored.— >5ft 

Devu janita vijitdvanir avanipati Sri Toraynuna. 


* The 8 has not hitherto been quoted. It may be seen on one of the coins of Kumara, in the Stacev 
Collection in the Museum of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. The same collection contributes the unkjuc figure of 9. 

t The unit on the British Museum coin figured in my plate II. Jouni. B. As. Soc., vol, XII. No. 56 would 
seem to carry us on to 157. ’ 
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Bhattabaka Kings. 

Kos. 29, 30, 31. Debased silver. Mr. Bukgess. 

Obverse. — The Sah head, hut little modified. 

Beverse. — fragmentary traces of the design exhibited in coin XI.-X- and in the 
wood-cut of the copper coin. No. XIV.-X- 


Legend, partially restored.— 

Rajno Maha Kshatraparasa .... Mahasa . . Bhuttarakasa. 


Nos. 32, 33. Copper. 

Obverse. — Sah head. 

Reitirse. — ^T he combined form of the bow and trident, greatlv obscured. 

Legend. As in No. 29. 

No. XIV.* Copper. Weight, 12 grains. 

Obverse. — Humped Bull to the left, with a dotted circle. 

Reverse. — Strimg and drawn bow, with arrow projecting into a curved trident, of 
which it forms the central prong. 

This little mite of copper proves to be worth far more than its weight in gold, for 
the light it throws upon the primary design of the hitherto incomprehensible device on 
the class of Simashtran coins Nos. 29-33. But far beyond the mere mechanical 
identification of an obscure symbol is its value, in the historical sense, in the link 
it establishes between the Guptas, or their immediate successors, and the proximately 
contemporary dynasty of the nine Nagas, adverted to the quotation from the Vishnu- 
Purdna (p. 11 ante). 

The reverse devices of the Gupta Surashtran coins have already exercised our 
conjectures ; the Parvati solution, in the one case, was as unexpected as the discovery of 
the prototype of the device of No. 29 in the simple bow and arrow combination with 
Siva’s trident, disclosed in the wood-cut. 

Many and various have been the guesses as to the purport of this combination 
of lines on these coins. My latest impressions were in favour of a crude copy of the 
figure of “ Minerva Promachos ” of the currencies of ApoUodotus and Menander, which 
entered so largely into the circulating media of Western India, the degraded types of 
which would almost have justified any shortcomings on the part of native imitators. 
Looking at the autotype reproductions of Nos. 30, 31, 32, 33, from the top of the page, 
the flowing garments and the extended shield readily suggest themselves ; but now we 
discover, under the teaching of the independent home deince, that the trisula or special 
emblem of Siva, whose worship is so distinctly to be traced by independent testimony, 
constituted the banner of the Bhattarakas, and Minerva’s shield subsides into the light 
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battle-axe of the Scythians, which is preserved in its form and relative position on the 
staff of so many village weapons of Northern India to this day.* 

The Numismatic identifications of the currencies of the Nagas have been followed out 
i]i detail, in General Cunningham’s later Archaeological Reports ; it will be sufl5.cient 
for my present purpose, to append his remarks in a foot note.f Merely premising that 
the connection between the Nagas and the "VYestern successors of the Guptas is indicated 
ill the identity of the outline of the Bull on coins Nos. XIV.*, XV.*, and that the 


* The presence of the ti-isula or trident is an indication of the adoption of the worship of J^iva; and the 
trident, it may be remarked, is combined with an axe on one side of the staff like the tridents at Barahat and 
Gopeswara. — Journ. As. Soc. Beng., 1836, p. 485 ; H. H. Wilson, Ariana Antiqua, p. 350, pi. X. figs. 12—21, 
jil. XXI. fig. 19, and Chandra Gupta coin, pi. XVIII. fig. 10. 

Varieties of the trisul, bala, or trident, continued to be emblematic on the coins of the first third of this 
century in Mathura, Jalaor, Sagar, Srinagar, Kalpi, &c. 

Prinsep’s Essays, “Useful Tables,” p. 67, pi. XLVI. figs. 42-46 ; Journ. As. Soc. Beng., 1834, pi. III., 
“ Useful Tables,” p. 55. 

f “ If I am right in the identification of Narwar with the Padmavati of the Puranas, we obtain one of the 
most interesting and important facts in ancient Indian history in fixing the actual locality of the kingdom of the 
nine Nagas. The identification is strongly corroborated by the numerous coins of various Naga kings which have 
been found at Narwar, Gwalior, and Mathura, all of which have been described by me in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society [Zoc. cit.]. It is further supported by a passage in the 18th line of the Allahabad pillar inscrip- 
tion of Samudra Gupta, in which the king boasts of the extent of his dominions, and enumerates the different 
princes and countries which had become subject to this power. Amongst the former he mentions Ganapati- 
Bdga as one of the tributary princes of Aryavartta. Now, Ganapati or Ganendra is the name of the Naga 
Raja, whose coins are the most common and the most widely difi’used of all these Narwar kings : and as the 
legends of his coins are in the very same characters as those of the Gupta coins and inscriptions, it is certain that 
he must have been a contemporary of one of the princes of that dynasty. I think, therefore, that there is every 
probability in favour of the identity of the Ganapati-Naga of the Narwar coins with the Ganapati-Naga of 
Samudra’s inscription. My discovery of an inscription of Samudra Gupta in Mathura itself is sufiBcient to 
show that the Nagas must have lost their dominion over that citv at least as early as the reign of Samudra.” 

“The period to which the nine Nagas must be assigned depends solely on the date of their contemporaries the 
Guptas, whose power became extinct in A.D. 319. If, therefore, we refer the rise of the Gupta dynasty to the 
Saka era, the date of Samudra Gupta will fall in the first half of the second century of the Christian era. But 
as in his reign the power of the Nagas had already begun to decline, I think that the establishment of the Naga 
dynasty may be fixed with some certainty about the beginning of the Christian era. According to this view, 
the rule of the nine Nagas would have extended over the whole of the first and second centuries, or from A.D. 0 
to 225. In the following list I have arranged the names of these Naga Kings according to the devices of their 
coins, beginning with those types which seem to me to be the earliest on account of the more ancient appearance 
of their accompanying inscriptions. It is worthy of note, as corroborative of the date which I have assigned to 
the Nagas, that the whole of the devices of their coins are to be found also on the silver coins of the Guptas 
themselves, or on those of their acknowledged contemporaries: — 


No. 

A.D. 

1 

I. 1 

0 

II. 

25 

III. ! 

50 

IV. 

75 

V. 1 

100 

VI. i 

125 


VII. ' 150 

VIII. 175 

IX. 200 


225 


Names on Coins. 


— . 

! Devices. 


Bhima Naga - - - . 

Kha* Naga {? Kharjjura, or Kkarpara) 
Va’*' Naga Varma, or Vatsa) 

Skanda Naga - . . . 

; Ditto - . . . 

I Brihaspafi Ndga ... 

I Ganapati, or Ganendra ... 

1 Ditto .... 
j Vyiighra Naga - - . . 

I Vasu Naga - - . . 

Deva Naga .... 
Ditto .... 
Ditto .... 
Close of the dynasty. 


- i Peacock to the left. 

- j Ditto to the right, 

- j Ditto ditto. 

- i Ditto ditto. 

- 1 Bull recumbent to the right. 

Ditto ditto. 

Bull as in coin No. 

A wheel. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Bull recumbent to right. 
Tri.sula. 
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association of the Nagas with the central Indian Guptas is more distinctly shown in the 
annexation by the latter of the typical Peacock of the first-named dynasty, who, singular 
to say, latterly abstained from its use, and adopted the new device of the Bull under 
Skanda Naga.* 

Ganapati Naga. 

Xo. XV.-X- Copper. Weights (in full currency order) average 36-4, 18-2, 91 grains.! 
Prinsep’s Essays, pi. VIII. fig. 9, pi. XXXIV. fig 31, Joimi. As. Soc. Bsng., 
1834, pi. XXVI. fig. 9, 1865, pi. XVIII. figs. 7, 8, 9. 

Obverse.— Bull, as in the coin above figiu-ed, (Xo. XIV.*) with a margin of dotted 
lines of identical design. 

Reverse. — Xo devices. The field is filled in with the circular legend. 

Legend restored. — 

Sri Ganapatya. 


Pasupati. 

Xo. XVI.* a. Copper. Weight, 92 grains. Pig. 15, pi. XVIII., Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 
1865, p. 115 ; and Prinsep’s Essays, pi. XXVIII., fig. 23. 

Obverse. — Pigure of the King seated cross-legged in the Indian fashion, his right 
hand holding a flower, and his left resting on his hip ; the whole surrounded by a circle 
of large dots. 

Reverse. — A vase surmounted by a crescent and star, or perhaps a flower, and 
enclosed in a circle of large dots. 

Legend, in Gupta Ndgari characters. — 

Pasupati. 


Xo. XVII.* b. Copper. Weight, 92 grains. Pig 17, ibid. 

Obverse. — A short trident or trisnl, on a stand surrounded by a circle of small 

dots. 


T 1 • + T q 15 su 

Legend in two bnes. — 

'T pa ti 

Reverse. — The sun, with prominent rays surrounded by a dotted circle. 
Legend as in Obverse. 


“As the Nagas would appear to hare been tributary to the Guptas in the time of Samudra, I think it most 

probable that the kingdom or district of Narwar must have remained subject to them, until near the close of their 

dynasty, about. A.D. 275, when their sovereignty to the south of the Jumna fell to Torainana."’ 

“ Of Toramana’s dynasty we have two inscriptions, one of himself at Erau to the south of Narwar, and the 
other of his son Pasupati at Gwalior to the north of Narwar. From the relative positions of these inscriptions 
we may fairly infer that the intermediate country must also have belonged to the Toramana dynasty. The date 
of Toramana himself is fixed by Mr. Thomas on the authority of a silver coin to the year 180’’ \_pi’oved by 
the second example in the plate from. No. 28] “ odd of the Gupta era, which referred to the initial year of Saka 

would place him in A.D. 260. If, then, we allow twenty-five years to each generation, the reign of Toramana 

will range from 260 to 285 A.D., and that of his son, Pasup>ati, from 285 to 310 A.D.” 

’ Joia-n. As. Soc. Beiig., 1865, pi. XVIII. p. 120. 

f These coins are common and abundant in the extreme. Colonel Stacy’s collection alone contained no less 
than 3479 specimens ; and General Cunningh.am mentions that he has acquired, at various times, many more than 
3000.” 
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Resume. 

Tlie description of the Gupta coinage, with its provincial ramifications, in imstinted 
array, has now been extended, far heyond my original design, in the previous pages. 

The critical observer of my text will notice an apparent absence of method, leading me 
to expand on the one part and contract on the other the general scope of my annotations. 
These anomalies have been chiefly due to the uncertain demands of a printing ofiice in 
England, and the irregular reception of editorial sanction from the Archgeological 
Siu'veyor of the "Western Presidency, who is once again at his post, occupied with the 
duties of a new season’s operations. Thus, as chance would have it, I have had ample 
opportunity of completing progressively certain minor details, but find myself limited 
in point of time, at the last moment ; so that I have had to withdraw, perhaps, the 
most interesting chapter of the whole series, consistmg of a comprehensive essay on the 
soruce, progress, and development of the ancient Indian numerals, as well as to defer a 
more complete review of Indian dates as rectified or confirmed by the numismatic 
evidence above submitted ; so that I have had to reduce my recapitulation of the Gupta 
and other international dates to the abstract form embodied in the subjoined table, wluch 
however effectively combines most of the existing data available for the scrutiny and 
ultimate adjustment of independent commentators. 


Abstract of the Recorded Gupta Dates. 


Result, A.D., 

Names of Kiuss. i Inscriptions. Coins. . Tradition, denied from the 

Saka Era. 


Remarks. 


1. Gupta 

2 . Ghatot Kacha 

3. Chandra Gupta I. 

4. Samudra Gupta 

0 . Chandra Gupta II, - 


6. Kumara Gupta 

r 

1 

7. Skanda Gupta - 


8. Rudha Gupta 

Toramana 

Other local unre- 
corded Gupta 
Kings. 


Tallabhis 


I 

1 


The first Maharajadhiraja. 


82 

93 


Reigned 23 i 
years after i 
the con» I 
quest of I 
Surashtra. I 


161 

172 


90 odd 
121 
129 


? I Coin of Kumara, No. X.-X* 
200 j 
208 ! 


130 

138 

141 

146 


165 


155 

182 


Reisnic-d CO 
years. 


Senupati | 

Bhaltaraka, 
two years ! 

})efore i 

Skanda’s j 

death. { 


209 

217 

220 

225 


234 I 
244 I 
261 1 


319 j The first even nominal Maharaja in 
I the irregular dynastic li.sts is the 
! third Sendpati. The Vllth ruler, 
I in the same order, seems to have 
' been the earliest Monarch of any 
! real pretensions. 
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COINS OF THE AEABS IN SIND. 

Some of the less prominent examples among Mr. Burgess’s recent acquisitions may 
possibly prove of more direct and immediate interest to Antiquarians in AVestern India, 
than the numismatic remains of unrecorded history with which we hare hitherto been 
concerned. 

The conquest of Sind by the Arabs, in A.H. 93 (A.D. 712), constitutes a marked 
epoch in the annals of the land, and is associated with many instructive coincidences — 
in its inception, in the domestication of the conquerors on an alien soil, and their abrupt 
disappearance into comparative obscmity. 

The daring and chivalric advance of Muhammad bin Kasim, was freely backed by the t 
encoinagement andsupjmrt of the celebrated Hijaj bin Yusaf, who so completely reversed 
the Khalif ’Umar’s policy of non-extension of the Muslim boundaries to the eastward. 

It is curious to note the readiness with which the conquerors settled themselves as 
residents and the facile refuge this extreme corner of the Muhammadan world afforded to 
persecuted or heretical members of the new faith, while they retamed among themselves 
so many of their ancient tribal divisions and jealousies ; and it is instructive to follow 
the untold tale of ethnic subsidence and final absorption into the Indian native element, 
when the true Arab blood came to be exhausted by foreign admixture, as in other cases 
wherever the standard of the Prophet carried with it, the loose teachings of polygamy, 
beyond the nomadic tents of the desert. 

The sole preface to such obscure investigations as the present must be gleaned 
from the casual contributions of Arabian writers to the annals of an outlying proA ince, 
with which they were seldom brought in contact. 

In the subjoined table of the Arab rulers of Sind, I have taken, as my leading 
authority, a writer, who seems to have had extensh'e and exceptional knowledge 
of his subject. This list was originally compiled from Eeinaud’s text and transla- 
tion of JBeldzari for my edition of Prinsep’s Essays, being fm’ther collated with 
Sir H. M. ElKott’s excellent work on the Arabs in Sind, wliich has since been 
incorporated in his Historians of India, vol. I. p. 113. 


A.D. A.H. 

711-712 93 
714-715 96 

723-726 107 


1. Muhammad bin 

2. Xazkl bin Abu Kabsbab cis-Suksciki. 

3. Habib bin Muhallab. 

4. ’Amni bin Muslim Al-Bahuli. 

5. Junaid bin ’Abd al rahmau Al-Marri (under Hisbdm). 

6. Tamim bin Zaid Al-Vtbi. 

7. Al hakim bin ’Awanah Al-Kalhi. 

(’Amru bin Muhammad.) 

(Sulaiman bin Hisluim and Abu Al-Khattab)t under the ’Abbasides. 


^ Abu J’afir Ahmad bin Yuhya ibn Jabir al B.alaiari, ob. inter 256 and 279 A.H., Ibu Khaldun, p. 43b. 
Eeinaiul Fragments Arahes et Pcrsans inedits, rclatifs a I'liule, pp. x%'iii., 182. ^ ... 

t Appendix to the Arabs in Sind: Cape Town, 1853. Elliot quoting " Tohfat ul Kiram,” Jlistoruins oj 

India, I., 443. 
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A.D. A.H. 


8 . 


9. 


10 . 


757-8 140 11. 

12 . 

770-1 154 13. 
800 184 14. 

15 . 

828 213X 16. 

17. 

18 . 

19. 

20 . 


’Abd al rahman bin Muslin 'Al-Abdi defeated by 

Mansur bin Jamhiir Al-KalM the local Governor under the Ummaih Khalifs. 

Miisa bin K’aab, Al-Tamxmi •, overpowers Mansur. (The Tohfat ul Kiram attributes this 
victory to Daud bin ’Ali.) 

Hisham bin ’Amrii Al~Taghlabt. 

’Amar bin Hafs bin ’Usman, Hazarmard.* 

Ruh bin Hatim.f 

Daud bin Yazid bin Hatim. 

Bashir bin Daud (about 200 A.H., Reinaud). 

Ghassan bin ’Abad. 

Miisa bin Yahia bin Khalid, Al Barmaki (dies in 221 A.H., 836 A.D.) 

’Amran bin Musa.§ 

Fazl bin Mahan. 

Muhammad bin Fazl, his brother Mahan rebels, and eventually 
The Native races regain possession of the soil. 


In addition to the kingdoms of Mansiirah and Multan there were other quasi 
independent governments at Bania, where ’Umar the son of ’Ahdal ’Aziz Sahbdri 
seems to have held sway, H and at Kasdar where the governor, in Ihn Haukal’s time 
(a.d. 943) was Mu’in bin Ahmad. ^ But in all these cases, as indeed at Mansurah and 
Multan, the Khntbah, or public prayers, were read in the name of the Khalif. 

I have one remark to make with reference to the peculiarly local characteristics of 
the numismatic remains discovered by Mr. BeUasis near the old site of Brahmanabad and 
the identification of the new town of Mansurah, as tested by the produce of the inhumed 
habitations hitherto penetrated, in the fact of the very bmited number of Hindu coins 
found among the multitudes of medieval Muhammadan pieces, and that the former, 
as a rule, seem to have been casual contributions from other provinces, of no 
indiA’idual uniformity or appearance of age such as should connect them with the ancient 
Hindu capital.** 


* Transferred from Sind to Africa in a.h. 151. Reinaud, p. 213. 
t A.H. 160 to 161. Reinaud, p. 213. 

X Gildemeister quoting Abulfida, II. 150. 

§ Killed by Belazari, p. 215. 

i| Ibn Haukal, p. 231 text «Xxe ^ . yj X 

T Text Gildemeister De rebus Indicis, Bonn., 1838, p. 171 ; Col. Anderson Journ. As. 

Soc. Beng., 1852, p. 54 ; Elliot’s Historians, vol. I. pp. 37, 38. 

** The note which I compiled in 1858 to aid my first fragmentary description of the coins discovei’ed by Mr. 
Bellasis at Brahmanabad, contains so many references that may prove useful to Antiquarians in Western India, 
that I have thought it advisable to correct and enlarge it, as far as possible, up to the requirements of the present 
day. 


Ami on, fils de ilohammed fils de Cassem fonda, en de^a du lac, une ville qu’il nomma Alman- 

soura. C’est la ville oil resident mainteuant les gouverneurs.”— p. 120. In a previous pas'^age, Balazari tells us 
“Ensuite Mohammed fils de Ca-.sem, sc porta devant la vieille Bahmamtbitd, qni se trouvait ii deux parasanges 

de Mansonra. Du n-ti' Maiisoura n’exi.stait pas encore, et sou emplacement actuel etait alors un hois 

Mohammed plafa un lieutenant a Bahmanabad ; mais aujourd’hui la ville est ruinee.”—- Balazari,” Reinaud, 
Fragments Arahes et Persans relatifs d I'lnde, Paris, 1845, pp. 198, 211. The Arabian author from 
whom these traditions are derived, ^ ^1 died in 279 A.n. (892 A.D. ). See also Reinaud 

quoting Albiruni’s T;irikh-i-Hind,” Fragments,^. U3. Ibn Khurdadbah (a.h. 260) AJUJ' text and 

translation by M. B. de Meynard, Journal Asiatique, 1865, pp. 277-8, 289, 292, &c. Sir H. Elliot’s MS. 
of Albiriini’s Kunun has the following: — I „ ^ -.-I ; " ;; •• ^ (W • ^ \ • 

Jauhert. in his translation of Edrid, on the authority of original M.SS., states that the’ local native 
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The first coin introduced into the following list is not supposed to belong to the 
province of Sind. It has been inserted here, with a view to traee the apparent prototype, 
upon which the arrangement of the reverse devices of the local coinage was based. 


’Abd al Rahman bin Muslim. 


No. XVIII. Coj)per. 


A.H. 133, 4, 5, 6. 


(a.d. 750-753, 4.) 
















\ aD'. 


“Nomine Dei. Est ex Us, qiios (cudi) 
jnssit Emirus ' Ahd al Eahman tin Muslim 
(A.H.) 134.” 


^ .*. s.i^5' T .’. A js. - yj> 

“ Die : non peto a votis iillam hujus 
faeti mercedem, nisi amorem in propin- 
quos.” (Kuran, 42. 22.)* 


name of the place was (variants, and Masudi tell us, “ I visited Multan 

after 300 a.h. when A-i ^ Ay*ll oL^a!' was king there.” “At the same time I visited 

el Mansurah, the king of that country was then aXI'a^ ^♦c jA1*3i *.j' family of Habbar bin el 

Aswad].” — p. 385, Sprenger’s Translation ; M. Barbier de Meyuard’s edition, text and translation, Paris, 1861, 
vol. I. pp. 151, 372, 377, &c. With regard to the extent and importance of the kingdom we are informed that 
“ All the estates and villages under the dependency of el-Manedrah amounted to 300,000 ; the whole countiy 
is well cultivated, and covered with trees and fields.” — p. 386, ibid. Further references to the geographical and 
the other questions involved occur as follows: — Kodamah (ob. 337 a.h.). Journal Asiatique, 1862, p. 168; 
Vincent’s Commerce of the Ancients, London, 1807, vol. I. p. 145; Gladwin’s A^in-i-Akbari, vol. 11. p. 137, 
et seq.; Mardsid-al-Ittila', vol. II. p. 161. “Istakhri” (a.h. 300 to 309) “and Sind is the same as 
Mansurah .... Mansurah which they call Sindhi.” — pp. 12 and 147 ; M. Goeje’s new edition of the 
text, 1870, p. 171, et seq.; Ouseley’s Oriental Geograplaj, London, 1800. Ibn Haukal (a.h. 331 to 366). — 
M. Goeje’s new edition of the text (Lugd. Bat., 1873), p. 226, et seq. ; Gilclemeister dc Rebus Indicis. 
Bonn, 1838, p. 166 ; Col. Anderson’s translation Journ. As. Soc. Beng., vol. XXI. p. 42 ; Liber Climatum, 
Arabic text, J. H. Moeller, Gothas, 1829 ; Sprenger’s Post- und Reiseroulen des Orients, Leipzig, 1864, pi. XIV. 
“ Karte von Indien nach Byruny”; Reinaud’s Geographic J Aboulfeda,\o\.l. p. 886, &,c.; T’w^ar/, Paris ed., 
vol. III. p. 518; Reinaud’s Memoire sur VInde, pp. 169, 192, 235, Ac.; Ancient Accounts of India and 
China, London, 1733 ; ditto, Reinaud’s French edition, Paris, p. 212 ; Elliot’s Historians of India, Calcutta, 
1849; Elliot’s Appendix to the Arabs in Sind, Cape Town, 1853. Most of the available information up 
to date has latterly been incorporated in vol. I. of Prof. Dowson’s excellent edition of Elliot's Historg of 
India, as told by its oicn Historians, London, Triibner, 1867. Ariana Antiqua, p. 414; Journ. As. .Soc. 
Beng., vol. VII. pp. 93, 279; vol. X. p. 183; vol. XIV. p. 75; McMurdo, Journ. B. As. Soc., vol. I. p. 23. 
ctseq.; Burnes’ Bokhara, vol. III. p. 31 ; Dr. Bird, Journ. R. As. Soc., vol. I. p. 199; Postan’s Observations on 
Sindh, p. 143 ; Pottinger’s Bcloochistan and Sinde, London, 1816, p. 381 ; Hood’s Oxus, London, 1841, p. 20 ; 
Mohammed Ma’sum’s History of Sind, a.u. 710 to 1590 ; Bombay Government Selections, New Series, 
No. XIII., 1855 ; Mr. A. F. Bellasis, The Ruined City of Brcdimanubud, in Sind, Bombay, 1856; Col. Sykes 
in the Illustrated London Keics, Feb. 21 and Feb. 28, 1857, p. 187. With numerous illustrations of Brah- 
manabad and engravings of coins of Mansiir bin Jamhur [No. XIX. of t/iis series] and of Muhammad [No. XXII.] 

* In Frffihn’s Recensio (1826, p. 18) a second similar piece is given of the year 135 a.h., a now specimen of 
the same date is quoted by Stikel (Jena collection, 1845, p. 5). Tornberg cites a coin of 136 a.h. in his Symbolcc 
ad Rem numariam Muhammedanorum (Upsalite, 1856), p. 8 ; and finally M. Tiesenhatisen produces a specimen 
bearins: the date of a.h. 133, jSIonnaies des Khali fes Oriental?; (St. Petersbourg. IS .S'), pp. 65, 66. 

UU-io.) K 
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Manser the son oe Jamhur, Al Kalhi. 

No. XIX. Copper. Weiglit, 33 grains. Size, 6 of Mionnet’s scale. Mr. Bellasis. 

Mansurah, a.h. ? 


Obverse. 

Area. 

^\ 1 . 

Margin. — Illegible. 


No. XX. Copper. Size, 4. 
Obverse. 


Device. 

Altogether effaced and obliterated. 




Keeerse. 

Area. 


A!' 

M!argin 

“ In the name of God, this copper coin 
was struck, at Mansurah, under the orders 
of Mansh(r). 

Mr. Bellasis. Mansurah, a.h. ? 

Be VERSE. 

Area. 




AJ' 

Margin [*^'] 

■ . . yioXjQ 


’Abd ul-Bahman. 

No. XXI. Copper. Size, 5. Weight, 44 grains. 

Obverse. — Central device, a star, reduced to four points, ^^^on the sides of which 
are disposed, in the form of a square, the words AJi .5^^ The outer margin 

of the piece displays a line of dots enclosed witliin two plain circles, with four small 
dotted semicircles to fill in the space left vacant by the angular central legend. 

Be verse. — A scalloped square, surroimded by dots, within which, arranged in three 
lines, are the words, jUJum,J Alb ; the concluding word I am imable to 

decipher, it is possibly the name of ’Abdulrahman’s tribe. 

M"hen the English government originated a “ Star of India,” they were perhaps not 
aware that Sind had a star of its own ; a very special and discriminative symbol, which 
attained such permanent recognition in. and around the province itself, that the device 
here discovered on ’Abdulrahman’s coins, continued to constitute, in a slightly modified 
form, the typical emblem of the state, down to the time of Taj-ud-din Ilduz, the 
lieutenant of Muhammad bin Sam, eventually independent Sultan of Sind, and likewise 
that of his opponent and successor Kubachah, another general of the Ghori conquerors 



the Arabs ix sixd. 


io 


of India, who established himself in Sind about 600 a.h. (1203-1 A.n.) to fall at last 
befoae the troops of the chivalric Jahll-ud-din wL, in his tarn had to sw^ 

the Indus for his life, before the hordes of Changis Khan * 


mUHAMMAD, 

No. XXII. Copper. Size, 3. 

nBcnA f apparently similar type, (though the obverse is, in this ca^e 

absolutely blank,) replaces the name of ’Abd-ul-rahman on the reverse by that of ^ ^ ’ 

Muhammad. Tim concluding tribal term seems to be identical with the designation 
embodied in the Kufic scroU at the foot of the reverse of No. XXI. 


’Abdallah. 

No. XXIII. Copper. 

Obverse.— Device as in No. XXI. (Abd-ul-rahman). 

Legend : 

Eeverse. — Blank. 

No. XXIV. Copper. Size, 3 1. Weight, 18 grains. 

^ Obverse.— Central device the conventional fom--pointed star, as in No. XXI., around 
which, in a circular scroll, may be partially read the formula Ail 

Reverse.— Central device composed of the name of Abd-cdlah ; the two 
portions <>^2 and A3! being crossed at right angles, so as to form a tughra or mono- 
grammic imitation of the outline of the star with four points of the obverse deviee. 

The marginal legend is arranged in the form of a square, and consists of the 
words ^[3!!] A3' 

No. XXV. Silver. Size, 2. Weight, 8'1 grains. t 

Palm blanches, loses, stars, and all other mundane devices are rejected and replaced 
by simple Kufic legends, so cherished by severe Muhammadans, to the following effect : 

Obverse. ^3Aj^j-w31 A 3' 

Reverse.— A3'jvx£ j^'i\ A3' 

No. XXVa. Copper, bearing similar legends. Other specimens vary in the division of 

the words, and omit the title of Al-Amir. 


* Ikluz’s special symbol was a “ star ” beneath the conventional figure of the Rajput horseman. See coin 
Xo. 24, p. 31, of My Pathan Kings of Delhi, Trubner, 1871. Kubachah follows in the occasional use of the 
Star, Xo. 87, p. 101, ibid.-, so also Muhammad bin Sam’s oicn coin, X'o. 7. (Prinsep's Essays, XXVI. flo- 45 j 
and Altamsh’s coin, Xo. 48, continue to display the local device. The coins of Uzbeg Pai, the Indian General ot 
Jalalud-din, Kharizmi struck at Multan, reproduce the identical cluster of the seven stars of the Sah Kings, and 
the Guptas (plate VII. figs. 9-13 ante ), — which discriminating mark survived, till lately, on the native currencies 
of Cdipiir and Ujjain. Pathan Kings of Delhi, Xo. 80, p. 99 ; Prinsep's Essays, Useful Tables, Xo. 18, p. 67. 

t Among the silver coins exhumed from the so-called Brahmanabad, some are so minute as to wei^h 
only 1 ’2 gr. 
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Bantj-Datjd. (Daud-putra’s ?)* 


iN’o. XXVI. Silver. Weight, 5‘6 grains. My Cabinet. Unpublished. 







*.Ub 


The archaic form of Kufic stamped on these coins, would, under ordinary circum- 
stances have placed them in a far earlier position, in point of time, than their apparent 
associates in size and style, whose almost identical legends are couched in less monu- 
mental letters ; hut I prefer to attribute any divergence in this respect to local rather 
than epochal influences, regarding which we have had so many instructive lessons in 
the parallel Xagari alphabets of India. t 


Banu-’Umar.J 

Xo. XXYII. Silver. Size, 1^. Weight, 9 grains. Five specimens. Mr. Bellasis. 
Obverse. — Legends arranged in five lines. 

jsiJl aXILi 

Marginal lines, plain or dotted, complete the piece. 

Eeverse. — Kufic legends in three lines. 


No. XXVIII. Copper. Size, 4. Weight, 35 grains. Common. 

Legends as in the silver coins, with the exception that the is placed, for 
economy of space, in the opening between the two Vs of aJLJC. 


No. XXIX. Copper. Size, 3^. Weight, 21 grains. 

Mansurah, a.h. . . 4. 

Obverse. — Blank. Reverse. — 

Centre : 

? . . . 


Margin : 


Unique. Mr. Bellasis. 


jiXLt .... 


* Daiid-putras, Journ. R. As. Soc., vol. VII. p. 27. 

J application, may have been derived from the Daud bin ’Ali bin ’Abbas 

/'T V ^ ^ i»t(p. 72), who was so prominently associated with the overthrow of the ’Ummaih KhaliD 

tin** An 1 ^9)^' Khalif he was all powerful, and as governor of Kufirh 

P ‘ . -h ° ^ ‘c Sind was a dependency, his troops would naturally have effected the final transfer 

of dominion m that province. Mas’audi VI. pp. 88, 91, 98 ; price II. pp. 2, 4. 

nntP ^ ™ler with the Abul Manzar ’Umar bin Abdallah, indicated in the -eneral 

not p i 3 as the reigning sovereign of Man.sui.h, in a.h. 300- , at the period of he geo^rapLr MSdT 
visit to the valley of the Indus, and of whom he speaks further in the folwing terms TheLls sot 
relationship between the royal family of el-Mansurah and the family of esh-Shawarib, the Kadi, ^ J i 

or the kings of el-31ansurah are of the family of Habbar ben el-Aswad, hSl the 

name of Beni ’Amr ben ’Abd el-Azir pI-Kar«ln' -i: r , . ' 

from ’A K’AKii*- ’ '*^^0 18 to be distinguished 

froin Amrben Abd el-Aziz ben ^erwan, the Omaivide (Khalifj”.--.Spren(^er’s"l/earfoir of n T’l 
Ar.b„ ,, from M. B d. ojilion, Se.nl,. ; d” Zm ) 

EII,o,, C„,n„. .h. p, 65, DoioV edhiot v" ^ 21 
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Bant ’UiiAE. 

No. XXX. Copper. Size, 4^. Weight, 36 grains. Unique. Sir Baetle Feeee. 
Obyeese. — Central device, four lines crossing each other at a common centre, so as 
to form a species of star of eight points; fom* of these are, however, rounded off by dots. 
Legend, arranged as a square : 

with single dots at the corner angles, and two small circles filling in the vacant spaces 
outside of each word. 

Margin. — ^Two plain circular lines, with an outer circle of dots. 

Eeveese. — Central legends in three lines within a triple circle composed of dots, 
circlets, and an inner plain line. I ti’anseribe the legend, with due reservation, as : 

*Jllb 


Ahmad. 

No. XXXI. Stiver. Mr. Btjegess. Unpublished. 


Obveese. 

Eeveese. 

All ^ 


A— HI 

Jj - 

a] 

aUI 




’Abd-allah {TP^ali and Malik.) 

No. XXXII. Silver. New varieties. Mr. Buegess. Unpublished. 


Obveese. 


Eeveese. 


ii y 

!! 




A, — 

_Le_5 


In terminating this brief Muhammadan section, I ought to advert, momentarily, 
to the information obtained from the early Arabian travellers in India, respecting the 
mixed currencies of Sind and the adjoining provinces. 

The Merchant Sulaiman, a.h. 237 (a.d. 851), is the first who affords us any insight 
into the condition of the circulating media of the land ; he tells us that, among other 
pieces used in commerce in the dominions of the Balhard, Tdtariya diidiams took a 
prominent place, and that these were reckoned in value as equal to of the ordinary 
coins of the King.* 



* Abu Zaid, circa 303 a.h. who follows Sulaiman, incidentally mentions : “ Autrefois, Ton portait dans ITnde 
les dinars du Sind ^11 dont chacun equivalait a trois dinars 

ordinaires et da vantage,” — L<,j) p. 153, Reinaud’s translation. 

So, later in point of time, the Egyptian author of the Masalik-al-Absar refers to the “ TanhahAov ' as equal 
to '6 Mithkals. This was the modern representative of the normal ancient weight of 100 Ho-tis, {Sataraktika,) 
or, as nearly as possible, 175 grains. See My Pathan Kings, pp. 217 et seq., and My Ancient Indian IVeights. 
pp. 12, 36, 70. 
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The identification of this term Tdtariya, has formed the subject of much vague 
speculation; M. Eeinaud’s latest conjecture pointed at a derivation from the Greek 
(TTaTT^p, iStater.* 

I myself have, for long past, persistently held that the true term was to he found in 
Tdhiriya, the name of a dynasty dominant above aU others in Eastern Asia at the period 
of the Merchant’s visit to India.t 

This conclusion has gradually been strengthened by the discovery of the exact 
generic loorcl in the unique Oxford MS. text of Ihn Kluudadhahjt and in the more 
critical version of Mas’audi,§ lately completed in Paris. 

To these evidences, I am now able to add the definite legend of a coin of Talhah bin 
Tahir, struck at Bust, on the Hehmmd, in a.h. 209 (a.d. 824). 

Talhah bin Tahie, a.h. 209. 

Copper: size, o| ; weights, 30, 31, and 22‘5 grains. Bust. a.h. 209 (a.d. 824). 
Two specimens, Cimningham collection, B.M. A third coin, recently acquired, by the 
B. M., contributes the legible name of the Mint.]] 

Obverse. — 

Centre : — All 'J1 ^1 'J 

l\Xargm : — ^ Aw. A1^ 

Be VERSE. — Central device, a reduced Sassanian head, to the right, with the usual 
flowing back-hair, and traces of the conventional wings above the cap ; the border of the 
robe is bossed or beaded. 

In front of the profile the name of Xjcdhll is inserted. 

Margin : — XsAL U-< All 

This coin has further elaims upon our attention, in its testimony to the survival 
of old types and the continuity of the recognition of Sassanian devices in Seistan, 
extending, in its local influences, even to the confessed followers of Islam, up to so 
late a period as 209 years after the Hijerah of Muhammad. 


* “ La monnaie qui circule daus ses Etats consiste en pieces d’argent, qu’on nomme thatheryw ij^Lkl'. 
Chacune de ces pieces equivaut a un dirhem et demi, monnaie du souverain.” Eelation des Voyages, Paris, 1845, 
I. p. 25 5 Reinaud, L’Inde, 1849, p. 235 ; Gildemeister, de Rebus Indicis, Bonn, 1838, p. 166; Tod’s Rajasthan, 
quoted in Prinsep’s Essays, I. 86. Dr. Sprenger, in his edition of Mas’audi, proposes the interpretation of 
Talataiciya. 

t The Arabic text of Y’aktibi, edited by Juynboll (Lugd. Bat., 1861), gives the dates of this family as 
follows ; — 


Tahir bin A1 Husain 

- 

- 

- A.H. 205 

A.D. 820-1 

Talhah bin Tahir 

- 

- 

- A.H. 207 

A.D. 822-3 

’Abdallah bin Tahir 

- 

- 

- A.H. 215 

A.D. 830 

Tahir bin ’Abdallah 

- 

- 

- A.H. 230 

A.D. 844-5 

Muhammad bin Tahir 

- 

- 

- A.H. 248 

a.d. 862-3 

Y’akub bin Lais 

- 

- 

- A.H. 259 

a,d. 872-3 


See also Prinsep’s Essays, U. T., p. 304; Hamza Isfahuni (Gottwaldt), pp. 177, 228, Ac., &c. 

+ Journ. Asiatique, 1865, p. 289. M. B. de Meynard, I find, adhered to the Tatheridcs, in defiance of Professor 
Cowell's testimony to Taheriya. Elliot’s Histonans, vol. I. p. 4. 

§ Text, vol. I. p. 382. 

11 Mr. S. L. Poole discovered the correct reading of this mint from a later coin of Lais bin ’ 4li a h 298 
N.C. vol. XIII. p. 169. - > ■ • o. 
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Considered under tliis aspect of fixity of national designs, it may instruct us 
in tlie classification of some of the devices previously noticed,* about which our 
knowledge is at present indeterminate in the extreme. We know from the later 
developments of the Indo-Muhammadan coinages of the immediate successors of Mahmiul 
of Ghazni,t that the Eastern Turhi Muslims were less strict in their denunciations of 
emblems and figmes, than then’ presumedly more orthodox co-religionists of the West, 
and that in these cases the Xorthern invaders of India freely accepted the national 
types of the conquered kingdoms, which in this sense may furnish data for tracing 
back and discriminating the earlier examples of parallel assimilations. 

To return to the material estimates of the Sindi currencies, we are in a position 
to cite the consecutive testimony of Istakhrl and Ihn Haukal, whose verbatim texts 
in then- latest exhaustive form are reproduced in the foot-note, f These restored 
versions authorize us to infer that there were, among other impinging or still extant 
national methods of weighing and estimating metallic values inter se, certain market 
rates, or prices cmTent, for international exchanges, which were quoted in fractions at 
that time, as om* half-crowns still count, in defiance of decimals, in the London stock 
lists. 

Erom these returns we gather that there were coins termed “ Victorious ” equi- ^ 
valent to five ordinary dirhams in the local exchange, and that, concurrently the Bazar 
or open market recognized a totally different scale, based upon a coinage only i^lus |th 
or -^rd above the home issues. 

With the very imperfect numismatic materials extant, it would be presumptuous 
to pretend to fix, even approximately, the coin weights and measures obtaining in such a 
vague international crossway as Mansurah ; but I could quote within naiTow geogra- y/ 
phical or epochal limits, such extreme variations of weights of dinars, dirhams and 
copper coins a discretion, that, if I wished it, I might prove almost any given sum to 
momentary demonstration, an exercise which, as a collector of positive facts, I specially 
desire to avoid. 


* p. 40 ante. 

t Prinsep’s Essays, vol, I. p. 333; Pathan Kings of Delhi, p. o8; Jonru. B. As. Soc., vol. XYII. 
pp. 171, 177. ^ _ 

y *3 .JUj _j.su tV Istakhri, 

y *5 .JUj y hfaukal. 

o 

The conversion of the Kahcriga into Kandahuriya seems to Lave been a purely arbitrary correction, and 
one not ju.stilied by the tenor of the associate text. 

Kandahar i.s not mentioned elservhcre in Ibii Haukal’s gcograpliical list-. The town at this period does 
not ai)pi'ar to have attained any degree of importance. See Goeje’? text, p. 29.. The name, however, occurs 
in Ibn Khordadiiah. IV., p. 278. 
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IV.— THE VALABHI DYNASTY. 

After the Salis come the Guptas of Kanauj* * * § who introduced an era of their 
own, commencing in A.D. 319. These apparently governed hy Senapatis or Viceroys, 
and it is not necessary, as seems to have been supposed, that the Sah dynasty should 
have terminated before the rise of the Guptas.t The latter doubtless arose to 
considerable power before they added Kathi^wad to their dominion. Indeed it is 
said in Surashtra that the conquest of the country was only etfected by Kumhrapala 
Gupta early in the reign of his father, and that he left a Sen&pati, or provincial 
governor, who ruled at Wamanasthall, the modern WanthaK near dunagadh. This, 
I incline to think, was probably between 400 and 403 A.D. ; for Chandragupta is 
said to have reigned for twenty-three years afterwards, and to have been succeeded by 
Kumarapala Gupta, who ruled for twenty years (cir. 107 to 127 of the Gupta Kal). 
He was succeeded by Skanda Gupta, one of whose Viceroys at Wamanasthall was 
Parnadatta, “ but this king,” says the legend, “ was of a weak intellect. His Senapati 
Bhatarka, who was of the Gehloti race, taking a strong army, came into Surashtra 
and made his rule firm there. Two years after this, Skanda Gupta died.” The Senfipatis 
afterwards assumed the title of kings of Surashtra, and having placed a governor at 
Whmanasthali, founded the city of Valabhinagar.J 

Valahhi, identified with the hmied city atWala, in the east of the peninsula, 
eighteen nfiles north-west of Bhaunagar, now became the capital of the new dynasty ; 
and when “the Gupta race were dethroned by foreign invaders,” the Valahhi kings 
extended their sway “ over Kachh, Lat-desa,§ and M41w4.” 

Bhattirka must have established Mmself at Valahhi about A.D. 480; and 
of the dynasty he founded we have numerous copper plates, discovered at W alfi and 
elsewhere in the peninsula, which, in recording grants to Brahmans and Bauddha 
ascetics, give also the genealogy of the family and important dates in their reigns. 
From such of these as have been translated jj we gather that : 

I. Bhatd,rka Senapati was followed by four of his sons in succession. 

II. Dharasena Senapati, eldest son of Bhatarka. 

III. Dronasinha Mahdraja, a second son of Bhatarka, “whose royal splendour 
was sanctified by the great gift, his solemn coronation performed in person by the 
Supreme Lord, the Lord Paramount of the whole earth.”^ 


* For the history of the Guptas, see preceding chapter and conf. Lassen, Indische Alterthumskunde, 
(2nd ed.) vol. II. pp. 957 ff., 983 ff., 994, 1228, who places the dynasty terminating with Narayana Gupta, 
between A.D. 140 and 293 ; Jmirn. As. ^oc. Beng., vol. III. pp. 118 £F., 257 ff. 339 ff. ; vol. IV. pp. 551 ft'. 
639; vol. V. pp. 646 ff., 637; vol. VI. pp. 1 ff., 672, 963 ff. ; vol. VII. pp. 37, 347, 634; vol. ’ XXI v! 
p. 375 ; Prinsep’s Essays, by Thomas, vol. I. pp. 231 ff., 240-252, 265, 268, 270, 276, 285-288, 338, 365, 377, 
389 ; vol. II. pp. 69, 83, 90; and Useful Tables, pp. 166, 230; Journ. R. As. Soc., vol. XII. pp. 76, 77, and 
plates; vol. XIII. p. 108 ff. ; Journ. Bom. Br. R. As. Soc., vol. VII. pp. 11, 121 ; vol. IX. p. 152- vol. X. 
p. 59 ; Wilson’s Ariana Antiqua, p. 426, and pi. xviii., &c. 

t See note,* p. 30. 

+ Major J. W. Watson, Ind. Antiquary, vol. II. p. 372, already quoted by Mr. Thomas on p. 29. 

§ The collectorates of Surat, Bharoch, Kheda, and parts of Baroda territory. 

11 Ind. Antiq., vol. I. pp. 14, 18, 45, 60; vol. III. pp. 235, 303 ; vol. IV. pp. 104 and 174; Journ. As. 
Soc., Beng. vol. IV. pp. 401, 475 ft’. ; vol. VII. pp. 349, 966 ff. ; Journ. Bom. Br. R. As. Soc. vol. III. pt ii" 
pp. 213 ff. ; vol. VII. p. 116 ; vol. VIII. pp. 230, 245 ; vol. X. p. 66 ff. ’ 

f Copper plates, Ind. Ant., vol. I. p. 61 ; vol. IV. p. 106; Jour?/. As. She. Beng., vol. IV. p. 481. 
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IV. Dliruvasena I., a third brother, whose sister’s daughter Dudda was a 
Bauddha derotee, and founded a monastery. The plate mentioning this is dated Samyat 
216 (evidently of the Gupta era), or A.D. 534 ; other two hear dates 207 and 210. 

V. Dharapatta, the youngest son of Bhatarka, who was succeeded by — 

VI. Guhasena his son, of whom there are three copper plates known, dated 
respectively 250,* 256 (or 266),* and 258,* i.e. A.D. 568, 574 (or 584), and 576. The 
second only has been translated, and grants four villages to “ the community of the 
reverend Sakya monks belonging to the eighteen schoolsf [of the Hiuayana], who 
have come from various directions to the great convent of Dudda, built by the 
venerable Dudda.” 

VII. Sri Dharasena II., the son of Guhasena, of whom we have also two grants, 
dated 272 and 277,J or A.D. 590 and 595. 

VIII. Slladitya (Dharm&ditya) I., son of Dharasena, also made a grant to a 
Bauddha community dated G. 286 or A.D. 604.§ 

IX. Kharagraha, his brother (cir. A.D. 610-617). 

X. Sri Dharasena III., son of Kharagraha (cir. 617-630). 

XI. Dhruvasena II., younger sou of Kharagraha (cir. 630-642). 

XII. Sii Dharasena (Baladitya) IV., second son of Dhruvasena, of whom 
there are two grants both dated G. 326, or A.D. 644, — one to priests of the Mahdyana 
school, belonging to a monastery erected by Divirapati Skandabhatta ; and 
the other to Brahmans of Sinhapura,ll — ^the modern Sihor. A third grant is dated 
S. 329. 

XIII. (Dhruvasena III., the son of Derdbhata and grandson of Siladitya I. 
(cir. A.D. 650-660). 

XIV. Kharagraha II., the brother of Dhruvasena III. (cir. 660-666). 

XV. Silfiditya II., son of Siladitya, the brother of Dhruvasena III. and 
Kharagraha II. 

XVI. Sildditya III., his son, of whom there are two grants dated 356, and one 
unpublished dated 358.^ 

XVII. Siladitya IV., son of Siladitya III., of whom a plate has been found dated 
S. 403, i.e. A.D, 722. 


* Ind. Ant., vol. III. p. 304; vol. IV. p. 174. In these dates the second figure is read by Bhagvanlal 
Indraji and Cunningham as 40, by Eamkrishna G. Bhandarkar as 50, and by Dr. Biihler as 60. 

f Conf. Stan. Julien’s Memoires siir les Cont. Occid., tom. I. p. 204; Vassilief, Le Bouddhisme, p. 78. 

J In these dates, the second sign is read by Bhag\-anlal as 60, by Dr. Biihler and Bhandarkar as 70. 

§ Ind. Ant., vol. 1. p. 45. 

II Ibid., pp. 14, 45. 

f Journ. As. ,Soc. Hex., vol. VII. p. 966 ; Joimi. Bom. Br. R. As. iSoc., vol. Ill, pt. ii. p. 213. In the 
date 348, the second sign would be read by Bhagvanlal as .50, since he takes ^ to be 40, but Dr. Biihler, 
who has read the plate for me, says he feels at present “ utterly uncertain as to the import of fC’ 

and waits for more plates.” He adds that he “ has discovered new points that go in favour of the epoch of 319 A.D. 
for the era.” As in the case of Guhasena’s plates, he reads the second symbol of the plates of Siladitya III., as 
60 (see note * above). 

(11540.) L 
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The foUo'wiiig will illustrate the genealogy of the dynasty : — 

1. Bhatarka, 

r - 

III i 

2. Dharasena I. 3. Dronasinha. 4. Dhruvasena I. (207, 210, 216). 5. Dharapatta. 

Senapati. Maharaja. 

6. Giihasena (260, 266, 268). 

7. 6ri Dharasena II. (272, 277). 
1 

8. Siladitya (Dharmaditya) I. (286). 9- Kharagraha I. 


Derabhata. 10, 6ri Dharasena III. 11. Dhruvasena (BalMitya) II. 

12. 6ri Dharasena IV. (326, 329). 

Siladitya. 13. Dhruvasena II. 14, Kharagraha (Dharmaditya) II. 

15. Siladitya II. 

16. Siladitya III. (348, 356). 

17. Simditya IV. (403).* 

There are many other plates of this dynasty not yet translated, and every year 
considerable numbers are turned up in the ruins of their ancient capital, now used as 
a quarry for the neighhourmg district. If these plates could only be secured as 
they are found and translated, they would doubtless yield many fresh and interesting 
results. 

It was during the reign of Dhruvasena II. (cir, A.D. 632-640) that the Chinese 
Bauddha pilgrim Hiwan-Thsang visited Western India, and apparently Valabhi 
itself. His accountf runs thus : — “ The kingdom of Fa-la-pi is about 6,000 U (1200 
ndles) in circuit, the capital has a circumference of 30 li (6 miles). As to the 
products of the soil, nature of the climate, the manners and character of the people, 
they are like those of Ma-la-p'o (Malwa). The population is very numerous, and all 
the famihes live in wealth. There are a hundred whose wealth amounts to a million. 
The rarest merchandise from distant countries is found here in abundance. There 
are a hundred convents where nearly 6,000 devotees live, who, for the most part study 
the doctrines of the Ching-liang-pu (school or nikaya of the Sanunatiyas) which 
adheres to the ‘ lesser translation’ {Kinaydna').\ We count several hundred temples 
of the gods ; and the heretics of various sects are exceedingly numerous. 

“When the Tathagata {Buddha) lived in the world, he travelled often in this region. 
Wherefore in all the places where the Buddha rested King As oka raised pillars in 
honour of him or constructed stupas. We observe at intervals the monuments that 


* As noticed in the preceding notes I am indebted to Dr. Biihler for several of the dates gi\ eu here, 
t Stanislas Julien’s Memoircs sitr les Contrees Occidentales, tom. II. pp. 162 If. ; Histoire de la Vie de 
Hiouen-Thsang, pp. 369-71, 358, 447. 

J In Chinese, Siao-ching ; Sans. Uimydna. 
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mark tlie places where the three past Buddhas had sat, performed deeds, or preached 
the law. 

“ The kings of the present age are of Tsa-ti-li (Kshatriya) race ; all are nephews of 
King Shi-lo-o-f ie-to, (Siladitya) of Malwa. At present, (about A.I). 636) the son of 
King Slladityaof (Kanyakuhja), has a son-in-law called T’u-lu-p'o-po-tu,* 

(Dhruvapatu).t He is of a quick and passionate nature, and his intellect is weak and 
narrow^: still he believes sincerely in ‘the three precious things.’ | For seven days 
every year he holds a great assembly at which he distributes to the multitude of 
recluses, choice dishes, the three garments, medicine, the seven precious things, 
and rare objects of great value. After giving all these in alms, he buys them hack 
at double price. He esteems virtue and honours the sages, he reverences religion and 
values science. The most eminent holy men of distant countries are always objects 
of respect with him. 

“At a little distance from the city there is a great convent, built long ago by the 
care of the Arhat ' Oche-lo (Achara). It was there that the Bodhisattvas Te-lioei 
(Gruiiamati), and Kien-hoei (Sthiramati) fixed their abode and composed several books 
which are all published with praise.” 

“ On leaving this country he went about 700 U (140 miles) to the north-west, and 
arrived at the kingdom of ' O-nan-fo-pu-lo. The kingdom of ilO-nan-f o-pti-lo) Ananda- 
pura has a cficuit of about 2,000 li (400 miles) ; the cmeumference of the capital is a 
score of (5 miles). The population is very numerous, and all the families live in 
wealth. There is no {native) prince. The countiy is dependent on Jla-la-p'o (Malwd) 
which it resembles in the products of its sol!, natru'e of the climate, written character, 
and laws. There are a dozen convents counting somewhat under a thousand devotees 
who study the doctrine of the Clung -liang-pn (nikaya or school of the Sammatiyas) 
belonging to the ‘lesser translation’ {Sinaydna). There are many dozen temples of 
the gods ; heretics of different sects live intermixed.” 

“ From the kingdom of Yalabhi he went about 500 U (100 miles) to the west, and 
reached the kingdom of Sii-la-ch\i (SmAshtra). This realm is nearly 4,000 li (800 
miles) in cficuit. The capital, whose chcumference is 30 li (6 miles) upon the west side, 
touches the river Mo-lii (Mahi). Its inhabitants are very numerous, and aU the families 
are wealthy. The country is subject to the kingdom of (Valabhi). The soil is 

impregnated with salt ; and its flowers and fruits are few. Though heat and cold are 
equally distributed over the year, storms of wind never cease. Indifference and coldness 
characterise the manners; the peoifie are superficial, and do not care to cultivate 
learning. Some follow the true doctrine, and others are given to heresy. There are 
some fifty convents, where they count about three thousand recluses, who study the 
doctrines of the Sliang-tso-pu school (the school of the Sthaviras), which holds by the 
greater translation {Ilahdydna). There are a hundred temples of the gods {J)evdlayas)\ 
and the heretics of different sects live together. As this realm is on the way to the 


* En Chinois Ch'ung-jm, “ constamment intelligent.” 
f Or Dhruvabliatta. Journ. Roy. As. Soc., vol. VI. p. 329. 
t Sans., Triratna. 

L 2 
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Western Sea, all the inhabitants profit by the advantages the sea affords, and give 
themselves to trade and barter. 

“ At a short distance from the (ccqjifcd) city rises Mount Yeu-shen-ta (Ujjanta* * * § ) 
upon the top of which a monastery is established. The chambers and galleries have 
been mostly hollowed out in the face of a scarped peak. The mountain is covered with 
thick forests, and streams from the springs surround it on all sides. t There holy men 
and sages walk and fix then* abode, and thither resort crowds of Rishis endowed Avith 
divine facnlties.” 

Such is the account of the Chinese pilgrim. The convent of ' Oche-lo, which 
he mentions as being in the vicinity of Valablii, Dr. Biihler has found mentioned in 
a grant of Dharasena II., as founded by Atharya,| not “Achara,” as Julien had 
transliterated the Chinese name. 

The Anandapura here mentioned is probably the same as that referred to in the 
Kalpci Sutra of the Jainas, as one of their early centres of learning, and where that work 
was composed by Sri Bhadra Bahu Svami, in the year 980 of their era§ diudng the 
reign of Dhrnvasena II. (cir. A.D. 610), who had just then been deeply afflicted by the 
loss of his beloved son Senagaja. M. Vivien de Saint-Martin, following Stevenson, places 
it outside the peninsula — at Badnagar, or Vadanagar in northern Gujarat, about twenty 
miles east-south-east from Siddhpm’.|l From the connexion in which it occurs, howcA'er, 
we might expect it rather to be within the peninsula ; and though the distance does 
not agree with Hiwan-Thsang’s, there is still a place called Anandapur fifty miles 
(250 U) north-west from Yalabhi, which was very probably in early times the capital 
of a province, including parts of the modern Jhalawad, Kdthidwad, and Haldr. This 
gains support from the mention of Dhrnvasena of Valabhi, who must have been 
closely connected with Anandapura, to lead the writer of the Kalpa Sutra to refer 
to his family afflictions ; and the accuracy of the latter is corroborated by Dr. Burns’s 
copper plate, statmg that Sri Dharasena IV. was Dhrnvasena’ s second son.^ 

The Satrunjaya Mdhdtmya a legendary Jaina work composed to celebrate the 
mountain of Satrunjaya, beside Palitana, is a still older work than the Katpa Sutra, 
and was written, according to statements contained in it (i. 13-15, xiv., 283-286, 342) 
at Valabhi, by a Jaina teacher Dhanesvara, who describes himself as “a guru 
endowed with wisdom, endued with the qualities of aU the devas, the moon of the 
sea of the Chandragachha, who instructed Siladitya, the lord of Valabhi in the 
purifying Jaina religion, and caused him to expel from the country the Saugatas 
{Buddhists), to settle the tirthas in peace, and to build many Chaityas or temples.” 

* Ujjayanta, one of the names of Raivata or Girnar. 

t Or — “and one hears the murmur of gushing fountains.” — Me de Hiouen-Thsang, Documents Gioejra- 
phkjues, p. 448. 

j Ind. Antiquary, vol. IV. p. 174. 

§ If this date could be depended on, it would place the death of Vira, the last Tirthahkara, about 340-350 
B.C. The Jains themselves place it in 526 B.C., or seventeen years after the Sinhalese date of Buddha’s Nirvana, 
and this latter event probably took place between 370 and 380 B.C. Kern, Over dc Jaurtelling dcr Zuidclijhe 
Buddhisten, pp. 28—31 ; Ind. Ant., vol. III. p. 79. 

II Kalpa- Sutra, pp. 2, 13 ; Julien’s Mem. sur les Cont. Occid., tom. II. p. 406; and conf. Weber, Ueber das 
Catrunjaya Mdhdtmyarn, p. 7. 

^ Journ. As. Soc. Beng., vol. VII. p. 976. 
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" men 477 years liacl i^assed since Vikrama,” lie adds, ‘‘Slladitya, wlio brings 
the law to a new bloom, arose the frontal jewel of the Yaduvahsa.” 

mher has noticed these dates,* * * § and argued from the knowledge we had of the 
Valahld plates, nearly twenty years ago, that Siladitya must hare reigned from about 
A.D. 652 to 602, and that the Ilahdhmja was written in 598, and the Kalpa Sutra in 632. 
We now know that SiKulitya did not ascend the throne till after A.D. 590, that ho 
was still liring in 604, and that Dhruvasena II. must hare ruled about A.D. 640, so 
that the dates assigned by him for the composition of these two works need scarcely 
be disturbed. The date in the Vikramaditya era, like certain other portions of the 
work, may be a later interpolation, probably by a Jaina writer, and this perhaps 
accounts for its being so incorrect, for by no arrangement could ^iladitya be 
relegated to S. 477 or A.D. 421. If we might read S. 677, i.e. A.D. 621, ^ilMitya 
might still hare been liring then, but the date of the Kal^m Sutra— SB years later— 
would not then fall within the reign of Dhriirasena, which must hare terminated 
before A.D. 644.f 

How the Valabhi dynasty ended we do not exactly know. We see that late in the 
seventh century it still held Sorath, and tradition is almost unanimous in asserting that 
Siladitya was overthrown and slain by a foreign invader. Merutnnga, the Jaina 
chronicler, gives a legendary account of its destruction. i A Marwadi, he says, from 
Palli had settled at Valabhi and attained to great wealth. Siladitya forcibly took the 
jewelled comh of this man’s daughter to give to his own daughter, which so offended the 
Mhrwhdi that, to be revenged, he went to ‘the Mlechha country ’ and offered the king an 
immense reward to destroy Valabhi. The Jaina priests had warning and took to flight, 
carrying then’ favourite idols with them, and by this Mlechha lord Valabhi was utterly 
destroyed in Samvat 375.§ As Sildditya IV. was alive in S. 403 this date cannot be 
correct, whatever be the epoch from which it is reckoned. Moreover Silhditya IV. 
may not have been the last of the dynasty, so that if Valabhi was destroyed by a foreign, 
it was probably by a Muhammadan, invader from or tluough Sindh— not earlier than 
720 A.D., and possibly 50 or 60 years later.lj In an inscription from Baroda^ of 
Baja Karka II., dated 6aka 734, or A.D. 812, it is said that, rmder Karka I. Surashtra 


* L^ei- das Calmtijaya, Maliatmyam, pp. 11, 12. The BhattiMvya was likewise composed at Valabhi 
{Bhattik. xxii. 35) during the reign of one of the Sri Dharasenas : conf. Weber, tU sup. p. 14. 

f Is it possible that the equation of the Saka Samvat date could have been applied to the Gupta era, thus 
282 + 135 = 417 and this have again been written by mistake 477? 

X Prahandha Chintamani, bk. V. conf. Asiat. Res. vol. IX. p. 128 ; Jour. As. S. Ben. vol, V. pp. 157, 
521, 685. 

§ It may be observed, however, that 375 is just the equation of the Vikramaditya and Valabhi eras, and 
‘ Samvat 375 ’=A.D. 318, is the initial date of the Gupta era used by the Valabhi dynasty, not of the fall of the 
capital. — Conf. Tod’s Rajasthan, vol. I. p. 801 ; Western India, pp. 51-53, 220, 238, 506. 

II Tod’s date of Gupta Samvat 205, or A.D. 524,, is evidently 300 years in error — the date G. S. 305, 
A.D. 624, which he mentions but to reject, shows that his authorities differed. A.D. 724 woirld be nearer the 
probable date. — Rajasthan, vol. I. pp. 217, 230, or Mad. ed. pp. 180, 191. General Cunningham, taking Tod’s 
converted date, Sam. 580, argues {Ancient Geography, p. 318) by a false process for Saha 580, or A.D. 658, as 
the date of the fall of V alabhi. 

^ Journ. As. Soc. Beng., vol. VIII. p. 300 ; conf. Ind. Ant, vol. V. p. 144. Karka I. probably reigned 
about 700-720 A.D. 
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liad “ lost its appellation of Saumjya from the ruin that had fallen upon it. This 
destruction of the country may refer to forays hy the same invaders in the first half 
of the eighth century, perhaps during the time of Siladitya IV., and half a century 
before the time when Vana Raja founded the Chavada kingdom of Airhilvadain 
northern Gujarat.* * * § 

Tradition says that, on the fall of Valabhi, the Vala governor of AVamanasthali 
became independent. Raja Rama had no son, but his sister was married to the Raja 
of Vagar Thatha in Sindh, who was of the Samma tribe. This sister’s son was named 

Ra Gario, and Rama Raja bequeathed the kingdom of Junagadh-Wanthali to this 
nephew, who was the first of the Chudasama Ras of Junagadh. This Ra Gario, 
the "randson of Rai Chuda, is said to have extended his dominions into upper India, 
conquering Kanauj, Gwalior, and Dohad in Malwa.f 

There were petty kingdoms, however, established in various parts of the peninsula, 
as at Rhank, Deva Rattan, &c. of the history of which we know but little. The C ha vada s 


and Solankis of Anhilvada Rattan made frequent im-oads against these chiefs, but 
do not seem to have ever permanently subjugated the western portions of the country 
where the Jethvas and Chudasamas held sway, the latter till the fifteenth centiuy, 
when they were reduced by Mahmud Bigarah in 1469-70, 

"Wilford, in his Essay on Vilcmmdditya, says that in the fourth centiuy mention is 
made of the island of Din, on the south coast, ‘‘under the denomination of Dibu or 
I)ivu,j; — its inhabitants were called Divaei, Dibeni, and Riveni; and it appears that 
this denomination extended to the whole peninsula.” § The references are to Rhilostor- 
sfius and Ammianus Marcellinus, the former of whom says that Constantins (cir. A.R. 
356) sent an embassy to the Homeritse, and “ at the head of this embassy was placed 
Theophilus the Indian, who had been sent when very young as a hostage from the 
Rib mans to the Romans, when Constantine was at the head of the empire. The island 
called Ribu is a portion of their territory, and the inhabitants of it are called Indians. 

. . . Theophilus having arranged everything with the Homeritm crossed over to the 
island of Ribu (AlfSo'j or Alj3oy?), which, as we above showed, was his native country. 
Thence he made his way to the other districts of India, and corrected many disorders 
among their inhabitants,” &c.ll Isicephorus, however, says it was to Adiabene that 
Theophilus went — “A large and weU-kuown Indian country”;^ — and what Ammianus 
Marcellinus, speaking of the Emperor Julian (A.R. 362), says is simply this : “ And 
as the fear of his approach pervaded both neighbouring and distant countries, 
embassies hastened to him with unusual speed from all quarters ; at one time the 
people beyond the Tigris and the Armenians sued for peace; at another the Indian 
tribes vied vith each other, sending nobles loaded with gifts even from Rib and 


* In Prinsep’s Useful Tables (Ed. Thomas), p. 1.58, the date of the foundation of Anhilhnvada, >S. 802, or 
A.D. 746, is given as that of the destruction of Valabhi. 

f Indian Antiquary, vol. II. pp. 312 tf. 

j Din is called Dib in the Ayin Akbari, Gladwin’s translation, vol. II. p. 94. 

§ Asiatic Researches, vol. IX. p. 224. 

II Philostorg., Epit. lib. III. c. 4, 5, ed. Gothofred (1642), pp. 26, 28 ; AValford’s translation (ed. Bohn), 
]jp. 444, 445 ; Conf. V. Valesii ad loc. cit. annotat. ; Agatharcidcs de Mare Erijth. § 95 ; Priaiilx’s Apollonius of 
Tyana, ^-c., p. 188. 

y “Adiabene verb regia est Indica, ampla et Celebris.” — Niceph. Call. Eccl. Hist. lib. IX. c. 18. 
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Serenclib.”* This latter is so vague that one is almost inclined not to question the 
accuracy of the translators who have rendered it by “Maidive Islands and Ceylon;”t 
and even the former passage is scarcely conclusive as to Diu being meant. 


V.— THAN. 

The railway now extends to Wadhwan in Jhalawad, from which I made a hurried 
trip to Dhrangadhra, and then moved westwards to Muli, where is a fine large temple 
belonging to the followers of Svami Narayana, much like others of the same sect 
throughout Kathiawad and Gujarat. 

Than is a village to the north of the main road from M'adhwan to Eajkot, twelve or 
fourteen miles north-west from Midi. This place is interesting for its traditions rather 
than for the few remains now existing; and at my request Major J. W. "Watson has 
favoured me with some account of the place, which is as follows : 

“ Than is one of the most ancient places in India and the whole of the neighbour- 
hood is holy ground. Thdn itself derives its name from the Sanskrit stlidn, ‘ a place,’ 
as though it were the place, hallowed above all others by the residence of devout sages, 
by the excellence of its city, and by its propinquity to famous shrines, such as that of 
Trinetresvara, now called Tametar, the famous temple of the Sun at Kandola, and 
those of the Snake-brethren Yasuki and Banduk, now known as Wasangji and Bandia 
Beli respectively. 

“ Thfin is situated in that part of the province of Siu’dshtra called the Deva 
Panchhl — so called, it is said, from having been the native country of Braupadi the 
wife of the five Pandava brethren, from which cii’cumstance she was called Panchali, 
and from her this division of the province is called the Panchdl; and because it is 
peculiarly sacred it is called the Deva Panchal. Nor is Than famous in local tradition 
only; one of the chapters of the Skancla Puntna is devoted to Trinetresvara and the 
neighbourhood, and this chapter is vulgarly called the ThdnPunina or TarnetaeJIdhdtmi/a. 
Here we learn that the first temple to the Sun was built by Baja Mandhata in the 
Satva Yuga. The city is said then to have covered many miles, and to have contained a 
population of 36,000 Brahmans, 52,000 Vanias, 72,000 Kshatriyas, and 90,000 Siidras — 
in all, 250,000 sotds. Than was visited also by Kiislma and his consort Lakshmi, who 
bathed in the two tanks near the town, whence one has been called Pritam a contraction 
from Prhjatam, ‘ the beloved,’ after Krishna,— so called as being the beloved of the 
Gopis ; and the other Kamala, after Lakshmi, who from her beauty was supposed to 
resemble the WcTWffhf or lotus-blossom. The central fortress was called Kandola, and 
here was the celebrated temple of the Sun. Immediately opposite to Kandola is anotlier 
hill, with a fort called in more recent times Songadh, and another large suburb was 


♦ Amm. Marcell. lib. XXH. c. 7. § 10; “ProinJe timore ejus adventus per finitimos lougetpie distanlefc 
latius explicato legationcs undique solito ocius concurrebant : bine Transtigritauis pacem- obseciantibus et 
Armiiiiis, iiide nationibns Indicis certatim cum donis optimates mitteutibus ante tempns abnsqne Divis et Seren- 
divis.” 

f Yonge’s Amm. Mai-cell. pp. 285, 286. 
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named M^ndv a. "Witliin a few miles was the shriae of the three-eyed god Trinetresrara, 
one of the appellations of Sir a, and close to this, the celebrated hund, by bathing in 
which all one’s sins were washed away. This Ttimd was called, therefore, the Papnhsnu 
or sin-expelling, as the forest in which it was situated was called the Papapnod-nu-vana 
or the Porest of the Sin-destroyer. Close to Than are the Mandhav hills, distinguished, 
by this name from the rest of the Tanga range, of which they form a part; and the 
remains of Mandhavgadh, such as they are, may be seen close to the shrine of Bandia 
Beli, the modern name of Banduk, one of the famed snake-brethren. But Than is sadly 
fallen from its former state, when it could be said — 

^ WrIT I 

“ {One gate is at) Chotila, a second at Siihdari, the third at Mdtd Hoi : 

Let us 2^'i'aise the fourth gate at Viso Kaddl.” 

“ The shrine of Hoi Mata is in the lands of Mahika, rmder "Wankaner; Suhdarl is 
a Dhrangadhra village ; while Viso Natal is the shrine of a Mata not far from Muli. 

“ Modern tradition only carries us back as far as the Babrias, who ruled here 
until driven out by the Parmars, who were expelled by the Kathis, who, in their tium, 
were dispersed by the Shujci’at Khan, Subahdar of Gujarht, and were succeeded by the 
Jhal^s. Their rule stdl survives in the Avell-known couplet : — 

II 

“ {At) Thdn Kandold and Mdnfvd there are 900 wdvs and wells: 

Befo're the rule of the Rands the Rdbrids reigned at Than." 

‘‘ The Ban^s alluded to in the couplet are the Jhhlas, whose title is Bana. The 
B&brias were expelled by the Parmars, who were driven out by Waloji Kathi when 
himself fleeing from Pawargadh, in Kachh, pursued by Jam Abda. Jam Abcla, it is 
said, followed Waloji to Than and laid siege to the place, and "Waloji contemplated flight 
when the Sun appeared to him in a dream and assured him of his aid. Waloji risked a 
battle, and Jam Abcla was defeated and forced to return to Kachh. Waloji and his 
Kathis now established themselves at Than, and Waloji, in gratitude to the Sun, 
repahed the temple of that luminary on the Kandola hiU. This temple, as before stated, 
is said to have been founded by Baja Mandhata in the Satya Ytiga, and there is no 
doubt that it is really a most ancient fane. It was, it is said, repaired by the celebrated 
Lakha Phulani, who for a short time appears to have ruled here, but at what date 
does not appear, though the neighbourhood abounds in traces of this celebrated chieftain : 
a neighbouring village is named after him Lakhamahchi or Lakha’s stool. 

This temple has undergone so many repairs and re-buildings that the original 
structme has entirely disappeared and its present appearance is by no means imposing. 
Waloji had a daughter named Sonabai, whom he made a priestess in this temple, he 
married her to one Walera J alu and gave her twelve villages as her man-iage portion, 
and named after her the fort rebuilt on the hill opposite to Kandola, Songaclh. The 
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village of Songadli is a few liiiiidred yards from the old fort of Songadli, a:id the 
present descendants of Walera Jalu to this day enjoy land at the place. As Sonahai was a 
ministrant in the temple of the Sun, her offspring were called Bhagats (worshippers), 
and from her sprang that slidM or suh-tribe of Kathis called Bhagats. 

“ The Parmars are said to have entered Jhalawad early in the thirteenth century 
Samvat, and to have received the chovisis of Than-Kandola and Chotagadh (now 
Chotila) as a reward for the extermination of Aso Bhill, from Visaldeva the then 
Waghela sovereign of 'VYadhwan, at that time the chief city of Jhalawad. The 
grant was accompanied, however, with the condition that the Bahrias should he 
expelled, a condition which Yisaldeva considered it impossible to clfect. The Parmars, 
however, succeeded in ousting the Bahrias, who fled thence to Bhandhalpur. The 
Parmars did not hold Than long, as they^ vrere ousted by the Kathis under Y'aloji 
who, as mentioned above, was himself fleeing with his Kathis from Jam Abra. 

“ TV hen Kartalab Khan (who had been honoured with the title of Shuja’at Khan) 
was Suhahdar of Gujarat, the Kathis extended their marauding expeditions to the 
Khdlst districts, harassing especially the parganas of Dhandhuha, Yiramgam and 
Dholka; then* excesses at length became so serious that Shuja’at Khan, when on his 
usual miilkgiri circuit in Jlralawad, marched from thence, in about A.I). 1690, for 
Thao, which fort he stormed, after a great slaughter ‘of its defenders, dispersing the 
Kathis and destroying the temple of the Sun. Since this the Kathis never returned 
to Thun, which was occupied by the Jhalds shortly afterwards. On this great 
dispersion of the Kathis, the Khachar tribe made Chotila their head-quarters, which 
they had wrested from Jagsio Parmar previously, while the Khawads who had acquired 
SayilJ, in about A.D. 1769, remained here. The TYaliis’ head -quarters were at Jetpur- 
Chital and the Khumans’ at Mitiala, and afterwards Sabar Kundla, at the time 
of Shuja’at Khan’s storm of Than, it was princij)ally occujhed by Dliandhals, who 
have now been dispersed far and wide ; and though still to be found as TIulgirasias 
in Kathiawhd, their chief possessions he in the Bhandhuka pargand, and to this 
day they retain — in memory of the Snake-worship at the shrines of TYasukl and 
Bandia Beli which they had adopted — a great reverence for the Cobra.”* 

Close to the village is a small rock-cut apartment, apparently never quite finished. 
It has two pillars supporting the I’oof, and at the back a small shrine advancing into 
the cave, with a stone bench in it, as if for an image ; but beyond this, and the 
probability that, like the majority- of other caves in this province, it may' be Bauddha, 
there is nothing further to indicate the sect that excavated it, nor the age in which 
it was made. 

About 600 yards south-west from the village, in a rock or low rocky hill, is 
another similar cave somewhat smaller and very- rudely’’ formed : the roof is also 
supported by two pillars much worn, and Iavo others at the back not quite detached 
from the rock. It is low and the sides unfinished. There have also been other 
excavations in the rock close by, but the stone is easily weather-worn, and little of 
them remains. 


( 11540 .) 


^ ladian Antitjuary, vol. TV. p. 190-4. 
M 
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Outside the village, on a long raised platform, are seven small structural shrines in 
hne, each with a small open porch, and containing the cMrana of the Bhaktas of the 
Khthis, — except one in which a linga is placed. In another, a little advanced from 
the hne, is a small brass image of Kanya or Lalji. On each side of him is what 
they call “ Mklanga ” — a man on horseback — representing the tenth avatar of Vishnu, 
and in front of the altar are the paglan of J adra Bhakta — apparently a recently deceased 
SddJw. 

Throughout the country and in Kachh, the custom long prevailed of erecting 
a stone called a Paliya to the memory of those who died a violent death, hut in more 
recent times it seems to have become common also to those who died from natural 
causes. Like grave-stones in other countries they are of very varied workmanship, 
from the plain stone with a rude symbol above and the name, date, and mode of 
death, engraven in rough ill-shapen characters and mis-spelt words, to the moulded 
stone smanounted by a figiwe of the deceased mounted on a horse or camel, or on 
foot, with shield and sword or spear, indicating how the deceased feU. They are 
also to he seen in carts, and, in the ease of fishermen or pirates, on hoard ship.’* 
These imlhjds are sometimes erected on raised platforms, and in rarer cases they 
are covered by a pavilion or chattri. They are also raised to the memory of satis, 
and then have a woman’s arm engraven upon them. IJsually they are flat upright 
stones ; but in some cases they are square or octagonal below, with a wider cubical 
block above, surmounted by a moulded pyramidal top, the cube bearing the inscription 
on one side, the figure of the deceased on another, and other symbols on the remaining 
two. These monuments are usually erected outside the gate of a village or town, and 
not unfrequently on the embankment of a tank. As in the old lawless times villagers 
frequently fell in defence of their homes and families, the number of pdliyds a 
village could show would be an indication of the warlike disposition of its people, 
and a standing exhortation to those whose ancestors had fallen in defence of then 
homes and kin to be foremost on aU occasions of danger. 

Almost any village in Kathiawad would supply abundant illustrations of imliyds 
and at some are to be found very pictmesque groups, of various pretensions as to size 
and elaboration. The accompanying Plate VIII., representing a chattri at Than and 
a portion of the group of pdliyds round it, will show the ordinary character of these 
stones. 

Snake-worship still lingers among the Kathis about Than. On the west side of a 
tank near the village is a small temple devoted to it. The Bevata is Wasukhi 
(wilgarly pronounced “Vasanji”) one of the snake brethren ; another being Ban dia 
Beli, who has also a shrine at a place about three miles from Than, where is a slightlv 
warm spring, close to the ruins of Mandavgadh (in the Mandav hills). Wasukhi is 
deified as Sesha Narayana, and represented in the temple, on a slab, by a trijile-headed 
snake with the tail coiled up spirally, and two smaller monocephalous ones, one on each 
side. On their right (the spectator’s left) is a figure of Narayana or Vishnu. Both 
images are smeared red all over, and before them are laid sdVujrdmas and sankhas. 


* A neat one of thi.s sort i.5 to be seen at Jluiidia in Kaclili. 
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The pujari is a sanmjdst from near Banaras, and wears a brick-red cloth, and uses a 
Rndraksha Mala, or rosary, of nineteen heads. Shading the temple is a large jRdyana * 
tree, — the close foliage of small dark green oval leaves, which makes its shade so grateful, 
apparently having had to do with its being consecrated as a sacred tree in Western 
India, where it is specially dedicated by the Jains to their first Tirthankara, 
Rishabhanatha, — the patron saint of Satruiijaya, no shrine to him being complete 
without a JRdyana tree overshadowing his cliarana or footprints. 

In the court of this temple arc many slaljs of pottery, with images in alto-rilievo 
of the three snakes, similar to that in the shrine : they are apparently votive offerings. 
Doubtless much curious information respecting snake- worship and the worship of the 
sun could be obtained in this neighbourhood by anyone who had the time and tact to 
elicit it. 

The legendary history of the two snake shrines at Than is thus given by Major 
Watson : — 


“ Brahma had a son named Marichi, whose son was Kasyapa. Kasyapa had a 
hundred sons by a naga-kanya, the chief of whom were Seshji, Vasukhi (corrupted 
into Wasangji), Bhnduk (corrupted into Bandia Beli), Dhumraksha, Pratik, 
Pandarik, Takshak, Airhvat, Dhritarashtra, &c., &e. 

“ Pive rishist named Karnav, Galav, Aiigira, Antath, and Brihaspati (all sons of 
Brahmh) during the Treta Yiiga, set out on a pilgrimage round the world, and in the 
course of their wandering came to Deva Panchala land, and encamping in the forest 
of Paphnod, near Thhu, determined to perform here religious austerities. They 
accordingly commenced their ceremonies by performing the JBralmayajna or adoration 
of Brahma by means of the sacrificial lire. Information of their intention having 
reached Bhimhsiira, who reigned at Bhlmapuri, the modern Bhimora, he determined 
to thi’ow obstacles in their way, and with this view commenced to annoy them, and 
owing to his persecution the Eishis were obliged to remove their residence to the bank 
of P^nchkundi tank, close to Thun, and there commence their penance. Their austerities 


were so severe that Brahma was pleased with them,! and appeared before them in 
person. On this the E is his implored him to destroy Bhimasura Daitya. Brahma 
replied that Bhimasura was destined to die at the hands of Seshaji, Vasukhi, and 
others of the snake family, and that, therefore, they should address then prayers to them. 
So saying Brahma became invisible, and the Eishis besought the snake deities to 
aid them, and the whole snake family appeared to answer to their entreaties. The 
Eishis requesting them to destroy Bhimasiua, Seshaji at once startedfor Bhimapnri, 
and there by the force of his poison slew Bhimasura, and returning, informed the 
Eishis of his death. They overwhelmed liim with thanks, and begged him to 
reside constantly in Than for their protection. As Seshaji was king of Patiil, he 
was unable to comply with their request; he however ordered his brothers \ asukhi 


’ RiViiulddi <.A San-krit writti's i:ittrinij<aju I. p. 270), the Mimusofs KuuM, ox Butta 

frondnsa accoi’dinit to Wii-oii. 

t The preat ri^his who aitlcd Bralima in the work of creation are sevoi ; they are identified with the seven 
stars of Ursa Major. .See my Elcpha/ita, § 42 and note 68. 

j By penance and au^terity it is supposed that uuhouuded power — even over the gods may he attaiue 
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(TTasangji) and Banduk (or Bandid Beli) to remain at Than and Mrindliavgadli, 
and accordingly these two snake brethren took up their residence at Than and 
Mandhavgadh respectively, where their shrines are to this day. Seshaji thenbccamo 
invisihle. To the present day no one is allowed to cut a tree in the grove that 
surrounds Bandia Belt’s shrine, and it is said that should anyone iguoraatly cut a 
stick in this grove, the snake appears to such person in his dreams and orders him to 
return the stick, and should he fail therein, some great calamity shortly befalls him, and 
in fact in or near this grove mav be seen many such logs or sticks accidentally cut and 
subsequently returned. 

“ Some of the more famous snake brethren are, (1) Seshji, lord of Patal ; (2) 
Vasukhi; (3) Banduk, all mentioned above; (d) Kali Kaga, this hrother was a 
snake of renown; he first resided in the Kalandrio pool of the Jamna river near Gokal 
in Hindustan projDor. Brom thence he was ousted by Krishna, and is now supposed to 
reside in the island of Bamnad near the shrine of Setuhandh Bamesvara. (5) 
Bhujanga, who is worshipped at Bhuj. It is said that in ancient times the inhabitants 
of Kachh were harassed by Daityas and Bakshasas, and petitioned Sri Wasnkhi, who 
ordered his brother Bhujanga to go to their assistance. Blmjanga went, and elfecting 
then liberation, at their entreaties took up his residence in Bhuj, so named after him. 
He is popularly called the Bhujio. (6) Another famous hrother is Dhumraksha, 
worshipped as the KhambhdiA Naga, inthe vUlage of Khambhdh, imderHhrdhgadhra. 
(7) Another Kaga shrine in Kathiawhd, is that of Bratik at Talsan^ in Jhfllawad ; 
and another (8) is that of Devanik Charmalio, in the village of Chokdi, under 
Chudi. The shrine of another brother (9) Pandarika, is said so be at Pandarpura in 
the Dekhan. (10) Taksh^k resides in Kurukshetra; (11) Airavat in Hastinapur; 
and (12) Dhritarashtra in the Dekhan, &c., &c, 

“ It will be seen from the above legend how intimately the old tree and snake 
worship are connected. The Nag as seem to have been an aboriginal race in Gujarat, 
and to have worshipped the elephant, cobra, tiger, monkey, and trees ; and the earlier 
Hindu immigrants have probably derived from them the cult of Ganesa, Hanuman, 
ITaghesvari, Matas, &c., &c. In the lapse of time the descendants of these Hindu 
immigrants began to conformd these Nagas with whom they had intermarried with the 
cobras {nagas), and eventually the legends of Naga-kanyas, &c., sprang up.”* 

Four miles south from Than is the ruin of an old bund or dam known as the San- 
da sar band, built originally of massive stones, but burst by the force of the retained water 
and the stones are now found scattered down the stream for several miles. Just above 
tlie east end of it, on a rocky rising ground, stands a small deserted temple called Muni 
Bawa's. When entire it must have been a very pretty shrine— prettily situated where 
it commands an extensive view, much more beautiful doubtless when the Sanddsar 
dam formed an extensive reservoir, almost in front of it. There is no inscription on it 
except on the jamb of the shrine door, ivliere we read — 

“ The Samvat year 1.357,” or A.D. 1501,— but this seems to have been cut bv some 

* hul. A, If., vol. IV., p. 196-7. 
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visitor, for tlie temple must belong to about the same age as tliat of Surya Karayana 
at Somanath Pattau, and is probably the older of the two — possibly dating from the tenth 
or eleventh century. The plan is the usual one for a small temple — a broken scpiare of 
twelve columns, with two outside on each face, forming bays to the side windows, a 
vestibule to the shrine, and an inner porch; each area measuring 6 feet 3 inches 
by 3 feet 4 inches. The square inside measures 15 feet 2 inches between opposite 
columns. The pillars are square below, and built partly into the high screen wall that 
surrounds the mandap ; above the screen they are octagonal, with round capitals 
supporting brackets. Each bracket has a four-armed figure carved upon it — each figure 
different from the others or in a different position ; one is a Ganapati, another has a 
dog’s face on his stomach, and holds the mouth of it open with his fingers, one has his 
head turned downwards and his back outwards, and supports the upper member of the 
bracket with his feet ; some gape ; and most of them are comical or whimsical. 

One pillar of the mandap and much of the sculpture on the §ikhar or spire has fallen. 
The shrine door is neatly carved with a running flower pattern on the jambs, human figures 
below at each side, and three bands of small ones on the architrave, outside the jambs. 
Ganapati is carved on the lintel, indicating a Saiva shrine, and the frieze above is divided 
into seven compartments by colonnettes ; the central one is occupied by a sitting figm-e, 
and the others by standing ones. 

The roof is domed on eight pillars — the central pair on each face of the square — and 
has been neatly carved, as have also the roofs of the porch and shrine. 

Outside, round the vimana or shrine, are carved a number of mythological figures ; 
one of them, on the back or west end, is a three-faced figure or trimurti — possibly 
intended for Brahma. In all the receding compartments are figures of a cuiious 
nondescript animal, a sort of griffon — grdscjd — which again occurs in a much less 
prominent form at Gumli, but figures in Indian sculptiue from the age of the Baucldba 
caves downwards ; perhaps it is intended for a sihha or lion, but sometimes it is carved 
with a long snout like a tapu-’s, or an elephant’s trunk, and sometimes with very long 
horns like an antelope’s. Here it is repeated again and again as a principal figure, 
assailed by men with bows, spears, &c. 

At Songadh the old temple of the Sun has been pulled down, and a modern shrine 
raised on the site. 


YI.— THE AgOKA INSCEIPTIOX AT JUXAGADH. 

JuNAGADH, “The Old Eort,” — not, as Lassen sux^poses, the Tamnagadcioy: “Grecian 

is xn’obably one of the most ancient cities of India, and, with its Ex^arkot 

or citadal, now overgrown with custard apple, notwithstanding four centuries of 
j\Iuhammadan Yandalism, is probably a rich mine of binied antiquities. Here lived the 
lieutenants of the great Maurya kings, Chandragupta, Vimbisura, Asoka, and their 

* jMirza 'Muhammad Sadik Ipfahaiii i? quite correct tvhen he says in Iris Tahh'ik al Irab, — ‘■JunahgadJi 
spelt -svilh the Indian Z)), a fortress Gujar.at in India; it is also called Karnal (^U^) the name 

Juna<Tadh (siii’A’i.s.) signifies ‘ an ancient castle.’” Jirau Kot has a similar meaning. 
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successors, of the Sahs, and of the Guptas; and here the later Chudasamas kept 
their court, though Vanthali, the ancient Warn anasthall, was often also the royal 
residence. 

The modem city walls enclose a very extensive area of an irregular form. The 
Uparkot, an inner fort or citadel, on a raised platform of rock, occupies a portion of the 
east side ; but the greater part of it and of the northern end of the enclosure of the city 
walls are covered with jungle, hiding innumerable Muhammadan graves. The population 
may, perhaps, amount to 25,000 or 30,000, and occupies the area to the south-west of 
the tJparkot. The streets are narrow. The palace is a large square nondescript pile, 
enclosing a small open square, and overtopping the houses, but in a narrow street. 
A spacious addition in the Italian style, however, has recently been added, and a square 
formed in front of it, which is a vast improvement on what was six years ago. 

The temple of Swami ISTarayana is a somewhat imposing modem structme, and 
beside it is a sort of monastery of very considerable extent, built and kept in repair by 
its inmates, who number among themselves members of aU trades, such as carpenters, 
bricklayers, smiths, &c. The details of the economy of such a fraternity would form a 
ciu’ious, if not instructive, chapter in the history of modern Hindu religious habits. 

But to begin -with the Buddhist remains: — ^The Hock-Inscription of Jimagadh 
or Girnar is without exception the most interesting antiquity in the province. It is 
nearly a mile to the west of the city, and at the entry of the dell or gorge which leads 
into the valley that gndles the mighty and sacred Girnar. It was first noticed by 
Major James Tod on his visit to Gumfir in December 1822, and his account* may be 
worth quoting almost hi extenso. It runs thus : — 

“ The magnificent vanity of Sundarji, the horse-merchant, has commenced and 
proceeded far in his work, which wiU immortalize his name, while it secures the bene- 
dictions of the pilgrims, for making easy the road to the great object of adoration. From 
the walls of the city he has cut a noble avenue through the forest, planted on either 
side with mango, jamtm, and other trees, which in due time will afPord both shade 
and food to the weary votary. At the point where the avenue meets the Sonarekha 
is an extensive paved causeway, running parallel with it, and terminating where the 
river runs directly across the gorge of the pass with a bridge of three arches of great 
strength and in excellent taste, having an open casemated parapet. While it adds 
greatly to the picturesque effect of the scene, the utility of the work enhances its beauty ; 
for not only does it give bread to a great body of poor people, but, when finished, it will 
entirely remove all danger from the devotees formerly apt to be swept off by the sudden 
rise of the river. It is already carried over the most difficult part ; and although Sundarji 
is dead, it does not languish rmder his son and successor, who, with religious zeal, is 
executing his father’s commands to continue the causeway to the second ford of the 
stream, beyond which it would be more ornamental than useful. The views from the 
bridge are sublime : in front, seen through the range called the portal of Durga, is the 
mighty cone of Girnar, towering in majesty, while behind, the ‘ancient castle ’ lowers 
‘ in proud decay,’ seeming as if erected as an outwork to defend the pass leadino- to the 
holy hill. 


* Travels in IVesteni India, p. 369 ff. 
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“ Leaving the bridge, let nae describe what to the antiquary will appear the noblest 
monument of Sam’asbtra, a monument speaking in an unknown tongue of other times, 
and calhng to the Prank vedijandn, or savant, to remove the spell of ignorance in which 
it has been enveloped for ages. Again, thanks to Sundarji, but for whose liberality it 
would still have remained embosomed in the pathless forest, covered with its tangled veil 
of the impervious babool 

“ The memorial in question, a ad evidently of some great conqueror, is a huge 
hemispherical mass of dark granite, which, like a wart upon the body, has protruded 
through the crust of mother earth, without fissime or inequality, and which, by the aid of 
the ‘ won pen,’ has been converted into a book. The measurement of its area is nearly 
90 feet ; its surface is divided into compartments or parallelograms, within which are 
inscriptions in the usual antique character. Two of these cartouches I had copied, by 
my old Gru’u, with the most scrupulous fidelity, and a portion of a third, where the 
character varied. The affinity of the former to the inscriptions on the triumphal pillars 
at Lihli, on the ‘ column of victory ’ in the centre of the lake in Mewar, and in various 
of the most ancient cave-temples in India, is apparent. Each letter is about two inches 
long, most symmetrically formed, and in perfect preservation. The examples of a more 
modern character are, from the vertex and the west side of the mass, similar to those on 
the Indo-Gothic medals I engraved for the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society,^ 
and of which I found several specimens in the ruins of Kahkot and other ancient cities 
on the opposite side of the gulf. . . I may well call it a book ; for the rock is covered 
with these characters, so uniform in execution that we may safely pronounce all those of 
the most ancient class, which I designate the ‘ Pandu character,’ to be the work of one 
man. But who was this man ? They are of an age so evidently anterior to Menander 
and Apollodotus, the conqueror of the Sm^oi, that despite the cinious admixtiwe of 
characters decidedly Grecian, we cannot suppose this to have been a landmark of their 
visitations amongst the Rajputs or of their victory over Tessarioustos,t or Teja Rdja, in 
all probability the Yadu prince of Junagadh.” 

The large granite block or boulder is just at the entrance of the causeway on its 
right or east side, and besides fomteen tablets or edicts of As oka, which cover nearly 
the whole of the north-east face, it bears on the top a long Sah inscription of Rudra 
Daman, and on the west face a thhd of Skandagupta. The first of these was probably 
almost perfect when Tod saw it in 1822, but most mifortunately Sundaiji’s people when 
making the causeway seem to have broken a large piece from the stone, carrjdng away 
part of the fifth and a large portion of the thhteenth tablet. The rock, however, even 
after the interest of its inscriptions was discovered, was left quite rmcared for ; and in 1869, 
when I first visited it, a house had been built beside it, and was occupied by a lazy, 
sanctimonious, naked devotee, whose firewood lay against the sides of the stone, whilst 
fragments of broken earthenware covered the top of it, where the Rudra Dam&n in- 
scription had begun to peel off. Removing these, the photograph which forms Plate IX. 
was taken from the wall of the causeway. A representation was also made to the 


* Yol. I. pp. 313 ff. 

f Tod is here misled by the corrupt reading iu Strabo. 
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GoTernmeut of Bombay, wMcli resulted in tlie erection by the Junagadb clarbur, of a 
roof over the stone to protect it from the sun and rain. 

The first transcript of the vhole of the As ok a inscription was obtained by the 
Bev. Br. John Wilson of Bombay, Avho forwarded a copy of it to Mr. James Prinsep of 
Calcutta, early in 1837. By a fortunate coincidence Lieut. Kittoe had discoA'ered a long 
inscription at Dhauli in Katak which proved to be identical, or nearly so, with that of 
J unagadh, hut with the omission of the last three tablets.* Prinsep, who had recently 
discovered the key to the character of these inscriptions, was not long in bringing their 
contents to notice. 

In March 1838 Lieut. W. Postans was deputed by the Bombay Government to visit 
Junagaclh and copy the inscriptions ; this he did in company with Capt. Lang, and the 
copies were sent to the Royal Asiatic Society. In 1812 Capt. (now General Sir G.) 
Le Grand Jacob and Professor "Westergaard of Copenhagen, made a very careful copy of 
the whole inscription, which has proved the most faithful transcript of any of the 
inscriptions yet published. 

Again, M. Com’t in the service of Ranjit Singh, in a memou* on Taxila and Peuke- 
laotes, a notice of which appeared in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of JBengal for 
August 1836, first communicated to the world the fact of the existence of a Baktro-Pali 
inscription on a rock, quite close to the village of Shah-baz-garhl about thirty-six 
miles north-east from Peshawar. In the spring of 1838 Capt. Brumes sent an agent to 
look after the inscription, who retiuned with a paper impression, which made obvious 
the importance of having a more perfect representation of it. In the end of the year 
Mr. C. Masson sent another agent, who brought back copies of a portion of it with 
information that led Masson liimself to visit it in October 1838, when he discovered that 
both sides of the stone were inscribed, and brought away impressions on calico of the 
whole. t These were successfully decyphered by the late Mr. E. Nonas and Mr. Bowson 
in 1815, and found to be essentially the same as those of Girnar and Bhauli.+ The 
three texts were afterwards compared, using Westergaard and Jacob’s excellent transcript 
for that of Girnar, and a revised translation j)uhlished by the late Professor H. II. ■VPilson§ 
in 1819 : they were also briefly discussed by Lassen. |j Certain of the edicts were further 
examined, and improved translations of them given by the late lamented E. Burnouf, 
which were published^ after his death in 1852. Several of them have again been 
re-examined by Professor H. Kern of Leyden in an admhable memoir published at 
Amsterdam in 1873 : his translations, so far as they go,** we shall reproduce in the 
following pages as the best that have yet appeared. 

A fourth Asoka inscription was discovered by Mr. Eorrest in 1860 at Khalsi, on 
the banks of the Jamuna, in a very perfect state of preservation, and, like those at 
Girnar and Bhauli, in the Pali character; and a fifth has been found at Jo gad a 

Journ. As. Soc. Bciiff., vol. YII, pp. 157, 219 ; Prinsep’.s Essays, vol. II. pp. 13, IS, 20. 

j Journ. R. As. Soc., vol. VIII. p. 293. 

j Ibid., p. 303. 

§ Ibid., Tol. XII. pp. 153-251. 

}| Indische Altcrthumshmde, (2nd edition) vol. II. pp. 224 ff. 

^ Lotus de la Bonne Loi, pp. 710-774. 

Over de JaartclUng der ZuidcUjke Buddhisten cn de Gedenstuhken van Aijoka den Buddhist, pp. 43 ff. 
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Naugam in tlie Gan 3 am district,* near tlie coast of tlie bay of Bengal; but no 
satisfactory copies of tbese two bave yet been publisbed. 

Tbe Asoka inscription at Girnar covers considerably over a hundred square feet of 
the uneven surface of a huge rounded and somewhat conical granite boulder, rising 
12 feet above the surface of the ground, and about 75 feet in circumference at the base. 
It occupies the greater portion of the north-east face, and, as is well known, is divided 
down the centre by a vertical line ; on the left, or east side, of which are the first five 
edicts or tablets, divided from one another by horizontal lines ; on the right are the next 
seven, similarly divided ; the thirteenth has been placed below the fifth and twelfth, and 
is unfortunately damaged ; and the fourteenth is placed to the right of the thirteenth. 

Though better copies had been made of this inscri];)tion than of any of the others, 
there were still some douhtful readings, and it was therefore desirable, as had recently 
been pointed out by Professor lYebor in the Centralblatt, to have a perfect facsimile of 
it. These remaining doubts, I trust, the estanipo ges taken will now settle. 

The taking of facsimiles was a work of considerable time and difficulty ; and as 
I had no trained hand, I had to do it myself with the aid of my assistant, who, however, 
soon became quite expert in the manipulatory process. We wrought steadily from 
eight to nine hours a day at it, and after the first trials, which were disappointing owmg 
to some of the paper containing size or other adhesive substance, I tried using a thicker 
and firmer paper brought from Ahmadhbad for the first layer, and the thinner, softer 
paper from Junar for the second, and, as far as my stock of it would allow, for a third 
layer. This wrought very well. IJufortunately the paper ordered by me at the India 
Office had not come to hand at Bombay, and I could not get a fiudher supply similar to 
the Junar sort at Junagadli. This prevented my taking some of the edicts in duplicate, 
and for some time I could only use two layers of paper. The originals are deposited at 
the India Office Lilirary, and represent with great fidelity the surface of the stone ; from 
them the accompanying collotype plates (X.-XIII.) have been derived, by piecing the 
different estampages in groups, as on the stone, and photographing them.t 

The principal new readings have been pointed out for me by Professor Kern, and 
wiU be noticed in connexion with each tablet or edict. The latest translation available 
is also given of each in order; but all are subject to rei'ision. Professor Wilson’s were 
offered as “ subject to correction in every page ;” and in his paper he bears this high 
testimony, to Prinsep’s earlier work : “ With regard,” he says, “ to the translations which 
we OAve to the learning and ingenuity of the late James Prinsep, Ave must remember 
that they were the first attempts to convey a knowledge of the purport of documents 
in a new character and unknown language ; and that copies of the Lat inscriptions 
had been published for many years, but had baffled the most eminent scholars, and 
remained undeciphered, until Janies Prinsep discovered their real nature and rendered 
them readable by his successors, without which they would probably have continued 
to the present day as unintelligible as ever. Whatei'er may be objected to particular 


Indian Antiquary, vol. 1. pp. 219-222. 

t The thii-d edict, having been taken with a yellowish paper, appears mnch darker than the others. Under 
a low magnifying power these plates will represent pretty well the state of the surface of the rock ; only the 
photograph having been taken from the under side of the e.stainpage, the depressions of surface appear as elevations. 
The letters are sunk — in intaglio, not in cameo. 

(11540.) N 
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passages, the substance of the inscriptions is no doubt correctly translated. Its 
incorrectness, even if established, will not invabdate bis claims to our acknoAAdedgmcnt 
and admbation for what be has accompbsbed with unequalled labour, incomparable 
ingenuity, and unrivalled success.”* Not less graceful is M. Burnouf s manner of 
speaking of bis corrections. “ Si je viens a inon tour, apres de si savans bommes, 
proposer mon interpretation, c’est que co m m e personne ne pent se flatter d’arriver 
du premier coup k Tintelligence definith'e de ces monumens diffiedes, il n’y a personne 
non plus qui ne puisse se flatter d’ aider a lem intrepretation.”! 


Tablet or Edict I. 

The first edict of the series, at the bead of the left-hand column (see Plate X.), 
consists of twelve lines, and reads thus : — 

^ lyani dbammalipi DeA'anani piyena 

' Piyadasina Bana lekbdjnta. Idba na kiiii- 
® chi jivam drabbitta paju bitavyaiii 

^ naeba samajo katavyo babukani hi dosam 
^ samajambi pasati Devanam piyo Piyadasi Piaja 
® asti pitu ekaebd samaja sadbumatb Devanam- 
^piyasa Piyadasino rdno piua mabanase mama 
® Devdnam piyasa Piyadasino rdno anudivasam ba- 
® huni pana satasabasani arabbisu supatbaya 
sa aja yada ayam dbarbmalipi likbitati eva pii- 
na arabbire sfipdtbaya dvamera eko mato so pi- 
niagona dbiwo ete pfiti pand j^aebba na drabbisande. 

The corrections in the estampage here are few, viz. ; — 

At the end of line 2 - - kirn for kaih 

In line 4 - - - samajo for saniaje 

At the end of line 7 - - mama for jctnui 

And in line 8 - - anudivasam for anumdivasam. 

The translation of this edict has not been revised by either Biumouf or Kem, and in 
place of a better we must be content with the following which is Wilson’s version : 

“ This is the edict of the beloi^ed of the gods, the Baja Priyadasi. The putting 
to death of animals is to be entirely discontinued, and no convimal meeting is to be 
held, for the beloved of the gods, Baja Priyadasi remarks many faults in such 
assemblies. There is but one assembly indeed which is approved of by the Bdjd 
Priyadasi the beloved of the gods, which is that of the great kitchen of Bdjd 
Priyadasi; every day hundreds of thousands of animals have been slaughtered for 
virtuous purposes, but now although this pious edict is proclaimed that animals may 
be killed for good purposes, and such is the practice; yet as the practice is not 
determined, these presents are proclaimed that hereafter they shall not be killed,”J 


* Journ. R. As. Soc., vol. XII. p. 251. 
t Lotus de la Bonne Loi, p. 738. 
t Wilson, Journ. E. As. Soc. vol. XII, p. 164. 
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Tablet II. 

The second is in eight lines somewhat longer than those of the first, and is fully 
commented on hy Professor Kern. 

It reads thus ; — 

^ Savata vijitamhi Devanampiyasa Piyadasino rano, 

- eramapi pa chaihtesu yatha Choda Pada Satiyapnto Ketalapnto a Tamha- 
panini, Aiitiyako Yonaraja, yeyapi tasa Antiyakasa shmipani 

^ rajano, savata Devanaihpiyasa Piyadasino rano dve chikichha kata, 

’ manusachikichhh pasuchikichhacha ; osndhanicha yani mannsopaganicha 
pasopag^ni cha yata-yata nasti, savata harapitanicha ropapitanicha 
^ muMnicha phalanicha yata-yata nasti, savata harapitanicha ropapitanicha ; 

- pamthesti kupacha khanfipita, vachhacha ropapita paribhogaya pasumannsanam 


The only corrections supplied here are ; 

In lines 2 and 3 - - 

In line 3 - - - 

And in line 4 - 


rt Tathhapamnl for a Tambapani 
rdjd for mja 
mjano for rdjnno. 


Dr. Kern translates this literally into Sanskrit as, — 

1 Sarvatra rashtre Devanampriyasya Priyadarsino rajnas, 

- tathaivo prhtyanteshu, yathh Chodah,Pandyah, Satyapntrah, Keralaputra a Tamra- 
^ parnim, Antiyoko Yavanarajo, yechapi tasya samanta, 

■* rajanah, sarvatra Devanampriyasya Priyadarsino rajno dvayi chikitsa krita, 


^ manushyachikitsa pasuchikitsacha ; anshadhanicha yani mannshyopaganicha 
pasupaganicha yatra-yatra na santi, sarvatraharitanicha tadropanaiicha kilritam, 

^ mulhnieha phahinieha yatra-yatra na santi, sarvatrhharitanicha tadropanaiicha 

kdritaih, 


®kupfischa pathishn khdnita, 


r ikshauanhiicha roj)anaih karitaiii paribhogaya* 

pasumanushyanam. 


Translcdion.'X 

“ In the whole dominion of King Devanfinipriya Priyadarsin as also in the 
adjacent countries, as Chola, Pandya, Satyaputra, Keralaputra, as far as Tam- 
raparni, the kingdom of Antiochus the Grecian King, and of his neighbour 
kino’s,! the system of caring for the sick both of men and cattle, followed by King 
Devanampriya Priyadarsin has been everywhere brought into practice; and at all 
places where useful healing herbs for men and cattle were wanting he has caused them 
to be brought and planted ; and at all places where roots and fruits were vantuig he 
has caused them to be brought and planted; also he has caused wells to he dug 
and trees to be planted, on the roads for the benefit of men and cattle.” 

‘‘ Choda,” Lassen remarks, “ is to be regarded as another spelling of Chora (as 
Gauda is pronounced Gaiira), and an older form than Chola ; the ancients called the 


I)\\o\\\i—pratibhogd//a. , , „ a i ir-i r 

t Kern, a. s. p. 91. These translations have been very kindly made tor me by the Eev. Adam Jlilroy, ot 

Moneydie. 

+ In the first place Baktria. 
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people of tliese parts Sola.* * * § As the word is in the plural it is to he taken as the name 
of a people. The inscription has Pada, which, however, has arisen from an injury 
to the stone in the course of time. Pi da was situated to the north of Ohola in the 
vicinity of Arkat, and was called Pira-desa.t Pida-Satiyaputa is to he considered 
a compound, ‘the Satyaputra of Pida it was probably a Buddhist title ‘the son 
of truth,’ like the Dharma-raja in Butan. Through carelessness, the engraver has 
carved Ket ala for Kerala (the Malabar coast).^ It is said ‘as far as Tambapahni’ 
(Ceylon), which is thereby indicated as the most southerly and distant country in 
that direction.”§ 


Tablet III. 

This is in six lines, still longer than those of Tablet II., and reads : — 

^ Devanahi piyo Piyadasi raja evam aha dvadasa vasabhisitena maya idani ahpitaiii. 
“ savata vijite mama yutacha rajukecha padesike cha paiichasu panchasu vasesu anusaih 
“ yanam niyMa etayeva athaya imaya dhammanusastiya yatha ana 
^ ya pi kammaya sadhu m&tarieha pitari sustana mita samstuta natinam bahmana 
® samananam sadhu danam pananam sadhu anarambho apavyayata apabhahidata sadhu 
® parisapi yute ahapayisati gananayam hetu to chavyahjane to cha. 


Here the corrections on W estergaard and Jacob’s copy are : — 


At the end of line 2 
At the beginning of line 3 
At the end of line 3 
In line 4 - 
In line o - 
In line 6 - 


- amisum for anusam. 

- ya7iam for yinu ; 

- yatha aha for yatha aha. 

- pi kaiiimdya for si kammaya ; and samstuta for samstata. 

- apabhdmdata for apabhimdald. 

- yute (doubtful) for yuto ; and dhapayisati for ahapayisati. 


Translation. 

Wilson’s translation of this tablet, proposed “ subject to considerable doubt,” is 
as follows : — 

“ King Priyadasill says ; This was ordained by me when I had been twelve years 
inaugurated in the conquered country ; that among those united in the law, whether 
strangers or my own subjects, quinquennial expiation shall be held for the enforcement 
of moral obligations, as— duty to parents, friends, children, relations, Brahmans, and 
Sramans. Liberality is good ; non-injury of living creatures is good ; and abstinence from 
prodigality and slander is good. The Assembly itself will instruct the faithful in the 
virtues here enumerated, both by explanation and by example.” •[[ 

M. Burnouf observes that this last sentence is more literally, “ ‘ D’aprcs la cause et 
“ d’apres la lettre ’ ; a peu pres comme quand on dit, an fond et dans la forme." ** 


* hid. Alth. (2nd ed.), vol. I. p. 162, note 2. 

I Journ. As. Soc. Beng. vol. VII. p. 406. 

Ind. Alt. vol. I. p. 188, note 1. 

§ hid. Alt. (2nd ed.) vol. II. p. 252, note 4. 

II In the inscriptions at Kapur di Giri, in the raujdb. Professor Wilson observes that this name ha- ‘Uhc 
more correct Sanskrit form of Friya, instead of Pali Piyadasi." The spelling is conserpiently different in the 
different tablets. 

^ Mrs. Spiers’s Ancient India, p. 234 ; Wilson, Journ. R. As. Soc. vol. XII. p. 173. 

** Lc Lotus de la Bonne Loi, p. 738. 
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Tablet IV. 

This is in twelve lines, still longer than any of the preceding (see Plate XI.), and is 
transliterated thus : — 


^ Atikatam ahtaram hahuni vdsasatani vadhito eva paiiaranihho vihuhsacha hhutanaih, 

natisn 

- asariipatipati hamhanasamandnaih asaihpatipati ta aja Devanaiirpiyasa Payadasino raho 
* dhammacharanena hherighoso aho dhammaghoso vimanadasanacha hastidasanacha 
‘ agikhandhanicha ananicha divyani rupani dasayipta janam. Yarise hahhhi vasasatehi 
® na hhutapnve tarise aja vadhite Devanaiiipiyasa Piyadaihsino rano dhaihnianusa- 

stiya anaram- 

® hho pananahi avihimsa hhutanam natlnam sarhpatipati hamhanasamananani saihpati- 

pati mataripitari 

^ snsnsa thaira sususa esa ahecha hahuvidhe dhammacharane vadhate vadhayisaticheva 

Devanampiyo 

® Piyadasi raja dhahimacharanahi idahi putacha potiicha papotacha Devauaihpiyasa 

Piyadasino raho 

® vadhayisaiiiti idaih dharhmacharanam ava savatakapa dhahiniamhi silamhi tistaihto 

dhahimaih annsdsisaihti 

“ esaki seste kauime ya dhahimanusasanam dhammacharanepi na hhavati asilasa hn ta 

imamhi athamhi 

(rff)dhicha ahinieha sadhu etdya athaya ida lekhapitarii imasa atha(s«) vadhiyu- 

jamtu hini cha 

lochetavyd dvadasavasdhhisitena Devanarhpiyena Piyadasind rand idahi lekhapitahi. 


The new readings here supplied by the estampage are : — 


Iq line 1 


„ 10 
„ 11 


vadhito for vadliilu ; and hdtisu for natisn, 

hherighoso, the bh was only partially shown in tt'estergaard and Jacob’s copy. 
yarise for yarisa ; and vdsa for vasa. 

esa hi for sahi ; and ta imamhi for ? imamhi doubtfully read -i-a imamhi, 
idam for ida; and hini cha, for hini mu. 


Of this tablet Burnonf * has given the following version : 

“ Dans le temps passe, pendant de nomhrenses centaines d’annees, on vit prosperer 
uniquement le meurtre des etres vdvants et la niechancete a I’egard des creatures, le 
manque de respect pour les parents, le manque de respect pour les Bamhanas et les 
Samanas (les Brahmanes et les Cramanas). Aussi, en ce join-, parce qiie Piyadasi, le roi 
eheri des Devas, pratique la loi, le son du tambour [a retenti] ; oui, la voix de la loi 
[s’est fait entendre], apres que des promenades de chars de parade, des promenades 
d’elephants, des feux d’artificc, ainsi que d’autres representations divines ont ete 
inontrees aux regards du peuple. Ce que depuis hien des centaines d’annees on n’avait 
pas vu anparavant, on Ta vu prosperer aujourd’liui, par suite de I’ordre que donne 
Piyadasi, le roi cheri des Devas, de pratiquer la loi. La cessation du meurtre des etres 
vivants et des actes de niechancete a Tegard des creatures, le respect pom- les parents, 
I’ohcissance aux pere et mere, I’oheissance aux anciens {Them), voila les vertus, ainsi 
que d’autres pratiques de la loi de diverses especes, qui se sont accrues. Et Piyadasi, le 
roi cheri des Devas, fera croitre encore cette observation de la loi ; et les fils, et les 
petits-fils, et les arriere-petits-fils de Piyadasi, le roi cheri des Devas, feront croitre cette 
observation de la loi jusqu’au kaljtct de la destruction. Eermes dans la loi, dans la morale. 


* Lotus de la Bonne Loi, p. 731. 
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ils ordoimeront robserration cle la loi ; car c’est la meillem’e ties actions que cVenjoindre 
robserration de la loi. Cette observation memo de la loi n’existe pas pour celni qui n’a 
pas de morale. II est bon que cet object prospere et ne deperisse pas ; c’est pour cela 
qu’on a fait ecrire cet edit. Si cet object s’accrolt, on n’en devra jamais voirle deperisse- 
ment. Piyadasi, le roi cheri des Devas, a fait ecrire cet edit, la douzi&me annee depnis 
son sacre.” 

In Professor Kern’s analysis, be takes tbis edict first, and prefaces bis reading and 
translation by tbe following remarks, wbicb, as they may not be generally known to my 
English and Indian readers, I give bere in extenso ; 

‘ Let us,’ be says, ‘ in tbe first place examine tbe state of tbe Girnar text as it bas 
come down to us. Thus mucb we can see, that while there are no gross errors, there is 
much carelessness and irregularity in tbe spelling. Tbe system of sounds of a dialect 
cannot be too carefully considered, if firm ground is to be obtained for tbe settlement, 
and thereby for tbe interpretation, of the text. Tbe pronunciation vdsa, Sanskrit 
varsha, is as good as vassa (spelt vasa), since it is, in Prakrit, a matter of indifference 
whether a syllable is long by position or by tbe natural length of tbe vowel. Con- 
sequently tbe developed Prakrit does not admit a vowel long by nature in a syllable which 
is long by position. Tbe spelling hdmhana in line 2 trangresses tbis rule, while hamliana 
in line 6 is correct, Tbe same inconsistency is seen elsewhere — ^now a, then d. In 
tbe second line pcdi ( = with tbe dental t occurs twice, in line 6 it is twice 
written with tbe bngual. These forms are both quite correct, but they should not 
have been interchanged in tbe same document. Prom the Sanskrit inati there is 
produced on the one band, by the di*opping of tbe r, ^ail i on tbe other, first, 
tbe form ])nti {phdi) ; an r, as well as an s, serving to effect tbe transition to an 
immediately following t in tbe class of dentals. In tbe oldest Indian of aU, tbis some- 
times takes place, in tbe Sanskrit still more frequently, while in tbe Prdkrits it is the 
rule. Thus tbe Sanskrit krita becomes pretty generally in tbe Prakrits Tccda ; perti, pcdi, 
and thence later pcali, pcdi, and jHiri. "We find tbe same inconsistency in v:ad1i along 
with tadli. Tbe distinction between tbe dental and lingual n bas not yet died out, but 
tbe author or transcriber continually confuses them; thus dasand should have the 
dental; rvpdmi, on the contrary, tbe lingual n. A carelessness of frequent occurrence in 
tbe majority of Indian MSS., even the most recent, is the use of the t after s, instead of 
tbe aspirated tlx, as in tistamto, seste. This is not tbe only point which shows clearly that 
tbe habits of the Indian transcribers all existed at that time ; — tbe custom of indicating' 
every nasal sound with which a syllable closes by a spurious anusvara, simply to save 
trouble, is another example. In general, those documents of 258-257 B.C. present 
exactly tbe same kind of errors that we are accustomed to find in Indian MSS. Tbe s 
before t, though as a sign tbe same as tbe dental s, cannot, for a simple physiological 
reason, possibly have been tbe dental. Before a lingual, and above all an Indian 
lingual, no man can bring out anything but a bngual. Tbe reason why tbe sJi was not 
used to indicate tbe required lingual, must have been, that whbe tbe sh is indeed a lingual, 
it possesses, besides that, a characteristic of its oum, so that it comes near to tbe lingual 
sound of a liquid s. 

‘ Two forms occiu which I see no chance of explaining from tbe dialect of Girnar, 
viz., dva and the neuters in e, as charone, Tcmhme, &c. That dva savatcdcapd corresponds 
to a Sanskrit ydvcd samvartak(dp>dt has been correctly perceived by Bumouf, and admits 
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of no doubt ; but dva for Sanskrit ydvat is regular Magadlii, not Girnari. Let it 
sein e for proof of this assertion that the Magadbi ddise, Sanskrit ijudrlsam, is in onr 
document, line L ydrisa. The termination also of tlie neuter in e, in Gob/zm, is 
Magadbi; so also is as respects the termination; in like manner bcdiuvidlie dhiriuma- 

cliarane in line 7. It would be presirmj)tuous to assert positively tbat an c = Sansk. oah 
and neuter a, was absolutely unknown to the Girnari ; but we bave doubts on tbe point, 
and tbat because in Magadbi the a stems in general, whether masculine or neuter, 
haA’e e in the nominative and so forth. Thus Mag. piye is as much ec[ual to the Sansk. 
yriyah as to prlyam ; but in the western dialect the masculine has always o. There is no 
explanation whatever to be given of uca instead of ydca. Briefly, however hazardous it 
may appear, we will not refrain from expressing the conjecture that the text had been 
written originally in the language of the king himself, the Magadhi, that the other 
redactions are translations thereof, more or less successful, and that Magadhi forms have 
crept into the versions. We cannot, however, regard the word tlniirn, Sansk. sthavira, as 
a Magadhism, for st becomes tli at the beginning of a word in the Girnari as well. Tins 
much is certain, that the Magadhi text of Bhauli, ivliich alas ! has suffered most, and 
has been the most hastily transcribed, is tbroughout the most consistent with itself in 
spelling and word-formation, is tbe best written, and excels the two other redactions 
in the correct use of the connecting particles. 

‘ It is also of importance to inquire in how far any irregularities may admit of being 
explained from the condition of an original text, because all those three redactions agree 
in the reading of a very suspicious word, aIz. litni {Qxdkahlnt) inline 11. Sans, lidai means 
clearly enough “ diminution,” and alidiii “ non-diminution.” iS’oiv if it even should be 
supposed that the form of the participle huia had exercised some influence on that of the 
monster Juni, yet in no single Prdki’it, including the Pali, has such a Mnl been found, but 
on the contrary Jtdni. The fact that the three redactions agree, tends in this particular case 
not to establish but to weaken the reading. Because the existence of such a monstrositv 
as Jiiiii might be in some slight degree conceivable as a sporadic instance in a single 
dialect, but that such a thing should appear in three widely diverging dialects or languages 
would be altogether too singular. If, however, all the redactions are from one source, 
then it might be possible tbat there was at first an error in that source.* It is fortunate 
that the meaning is not obscured in the redactions by the manner of writing. 

‘ I shall now give the text of Girnar with the slight modifications which appear to 
be justified by comparison with the Kapur-di-giri version ; — 

1 Atikataih amtaraiii bahuni vasasatanl vadbito eva panaraiiibho, vihiiiisacha bhutanarii, iiatisu 
“ asaiiipatipati, bamhaiiasaniaiuiiiam a?ampatipati ; ta aja Dcvaaaibpiyasa Pij'adasino rano 
3 dhaiiimacbaranena blierighoso aho dhaihmaglioso, vimanadasanaeba hastidasanaeba 
i agikliamdbanicba ananieba divjani rupani dasayipta janaiii. Yarisaiii babidii Tasasaitdii 
5 na bbiitapuvaria, tarisaib aja vadbito Devanaiiipiy.asa Piyadasiuo ratio dbariimanusastiya anaram- 
® bbo pananaiii, avibiriisa bbutanaib, iiatiiiaiii sariipatipati, bambaiiasamananaiii saiiipaUpati, mataripitari 
" susu^a, tbaire sususa ; esa aiiacba babuvidbaib dbariimacbaranaiii vadbitaiii, vadbayisaticbeva Devanampiyo 
3 Piyadasi raja dbaibmacbaranam idaib, putaeba potaeba papotaeba Devanampiyasa Piyadasino ratio 
® vadbaylsariiti idaiii dbariitnacbaraiiam ; (y )ava savatakapa dbaritmambi silambi tisWibto dbaiiimarii aniisasisatiiti; 
sabi sestaiit kammaiii ya dbariimaiiusasanaiii dbammacbaraiiaiiipi ua bbavati asilasa. Seiniambi atbambi 

11 vadbieba abanieba sadbu ; etaya atbaya idarii lekbapitarii ; iniasa atba(s(/) vadbi(z»j yti(z«)jamtu, banieba 

12 (zt«)locbitavya. Dvadasavasabbisitena Devanaiiipiyena Piyadasina rafia idarii lekbapitarii. 

* Tbe dilFerence between d, i, and i, is so slight in writing tbat it may after all be a question whetber hini 
really stands in all places where tbe transcripts bave it. 
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This may he put hack into Sanskrit, with the exception of what is positively at 
variance with the rules of Sanskrit Syntax, thus 

1 Antikiante ’ntare, bahuni varshasatani, vardhita eva pranalamblio vihimsacba bliutanaih, jiiatisliv 
- asampratipattir, brahmaiiasramananam asampratipaltih. Tad adya Devanampriyasya Priyadai sino lajiio 
3 Jharmacharaiiena bberighosho ’bhavad dharmaghosho, vimanadarsane clia hastidar»anecha 
agniskandhesliucliaiiyesbuclia divyesbu rupesbu darsitavatsu jaiiaiii. Yadrisam baliubhir varsliasataii’ 

® na bliutapurvam, tadrisam adya vardliito Devanampri}'asya Priyadarsino rajno dbarmanusast} analam- 
® bhah praiianam, avihiiiisa bhutanarii, jnatisliu sanipratipattir, brabmanasi'amanesbu sampratipattir, matai)itros 
' susi usha, btliavire snsiubha. Etad anyaeheha babu\ iJliam dharmacharanaiii vardbitaih, vardhayEhyati cliai\a 

Devanampriyali 

s Priyadarsi raja dbarmaebaranam idarii, irutrasclia pautraseha prapantrascha Devananipriyasya Priyadarsino lajno 
® vardhayishyantidaiii dharmacbaranarii, rarat sariivartakalpad dliarmesile tishthaiito dhai'mam anusasisbyauti ; ■ 
etaddbi sreshtbarii karma yad dbarmanusasanaiii, dbarmaebaranam api na bbavaty asilasya. Tad asminn ai tbc 
vriddbischabaniseba sadbuh ; etasmay artbiWedam lekbitam;! asyarthasj'a vriddbim yuujantu, baniscba 
nalocbayitavya. j Dvada&varsbabbisbiktena Devanampriyena Prij’adarsina nrjiiedarii lekbitam.§ 


Tmnslation. 

“ In past times, during many centuries, attacking animal life and inflicting suffering 
on the creattu’es, want of respect for Brahmans and Sramanas have only grown greater. 
But now, when Kiug Devanampriya Priyadarsin practises righteousness, his kettle- 
drum has become a summons to righteousness 1| while apparitions of chariots of the 
gods, and apparitions of celestial elephants, and fiery halls, and other signs in the 
heavens showed themselves to the people. In such a manner as has not been the case 
in many centimes previously, now through the exhortation of King Devfinampriya Pri- 
yadarsin to cultivate righteousness, has the sparing of animal life, the gentle treatment 
of creatures, respect for relatives, respect for Brahmans and monks, obedience to father 
and mother, obedience to an elder, grown greater. This and many other kinds of 
virtuous practices have grown greater, and King Devfinampriya Priyadarsin shall 
cause this practice of virtue to increase still more, and the sons, grandsons, and great- 
grandsons of King Devundmjiriya Priyadarsin shall also* * * § ** * * §§ cause this cultui’e of 
virtue to increase ; standing steadfast in righteousness and morality until the destruction 
of the world, ft they shall exhort to righteousness ; to exhort to righteousness is 
surely a very excellent work, while from him who is immoral no jiractice of righteousness 
is to he expected. Increase, therefore, in these things, and no diminution, is good ; for 
this end has this been written; §§ may they attend heartily to the increase hereof, and 
not aim at the diminution of it ! King Devanampriya Priyadarsin has caused this 
to be written twelve years after his inauguration.” 

‘ In comparing this translation with that of Burnouf, it will he seen that they differ 
in a marked degree only in two places. Burnouf, as well as Lassen and Prinsep before 
him, had perceived that the clause beginning at vimdnadasandcho. and ending at janam, 


* Dbauli, — hhavishyantah sasishyauti. 

t Dll., — likJiitam. 

J Db., — haniTiclia midulochan. 

§ T)\\.—dmdam vnrsMny ahhislnhtasya Devcmdmpriyasya Priyadarfuio rajnaetal likhitam. 

11 Tbe meaning is, “ ami not to war, as is usually the case.” 

l! It is not quite clear what i- to be umlerstood by “a senior.” No. VIII. one text has the same word while 
another has vriddha. ’ 

** “Also” is wanting in Girnar, but is found duly expressed in Dhaiili. 

tt Dhauli, — “ as long as the world (seculnm) labts.” 

t+ Dhauli, — “ they shall rule.” 

§§ Girnar, — “ has this been caused to be written.” 
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exhibits an altogether irregular combination of words, and they translate as if there 
stood in the Sanskrit, vimdnoxlo.rsane, &c., — clarsiteshu. In this they are right, I think; 
but the meanings which they have assigned to most of the terms are imknown in the 
language. Vimdna is a so-called “ chariot of the gods what aerial phenomenon is to be 
understood by it matters little for our present ])mpose. Between a certain aerial pheno- 
menon or chariot of the gods, and “char de parade,” as Bnrnouf translates it, there is 
hardly any connexion to be seen. The rendering of agniskandha {=agnipiMa:) by “ feux 
d’artifices,” is purely arbitrary. The expression divydni rupdni might in itself be 
sufB.cient to convince us that celestial phenomena are meant, for the term is, in Latin 
phrase, “ solemnis.” Barkajaii is not only “ shows ” but also “ shows itself.” The only 
other expression which remains to be explained is hastidarsanam. I have never met 
with hastin itself in the sense of an aerial phenomenon, but it is a synonym of Airavata, 
which is used especially to denote Indra’s elephant, and airdivata is an aerial phenomenon 
which is frequently mentioned. There is, therefore, but little doubt that Jiastidarkrnam 
is another expression for airdvatadarkinam. This is confirmed by Jiatliini being neuter 
in Dhanli ; for aircivata, in the sense of an aerial phenomenon, is sometimes masculine, 
sometimes neuter; therefore, also, hastui, when it is used in the signification here 
assigned to it. 'What Asoka says is almost as follows : ‘ The joyful cu’cumstance which 
consisted in the fact that the sound of the war-ch’um would henceforth be a symbol of 
peace, was announced, and, as it were, received with acclaim, by the heavenly powers,’ 
Every one who is in any degree acquainted with Sanskrit literature, knows how 
frequently the above-named phenomena are mentioned, and no one who knows aught of 
human nature will be surprised that the king, on beholding celestial phenomena which, 
though indeed not of daily occurrence, yet were far from being very uncommon, 
connected them with an event which, in his eyes, was so important. 

‘The words vadhiin yiimjainta and hdmun mdlocitaymi are clear, when it is considered 
that as vrkldlii and alidni are synonyms, the predicates also must be in the same position 
Consequently, yunakti is to be taken in that sense in which it expresses almost the same 
thing as dloclwyatl ; that is, in the meaning of anucliiiitaycdi, for which see Pefersfi. 
Diet. Eor the sake of distinctness I have written vadJtim yuihjiimfu, without, on that 
account, overlooking the fact that vadliiy yu-, with Anunasika rejected or not expressed, 
agrees with say{y)cf7na, &c. The cases, however are not altogether parallel, for the 
phonetic alterations in a word apply in Prakrits only exceptionally in the period. — A 
syllable has fallen out on the stone before loclietavyd, which can have been nothing but 
aa or nd, because there does not appear to be room enough for no d-, which would signify 
the same thing. 

‘ In the inscription now discussed there is nothing which could give offence to any class 
of the people. It is true, indeed, that the term dhornia might be understood by some 
as an allusion to the Dharma, the Keligion of the Buddhists, but none of that generation 
could fail to see, even for a moment, both on account of the connexion and the 
combination dliurma.chamuam, that the word here signified “ righteousness,” “ vii-tue.” 
Apart from the style, there is so little exclusively Buddhistic in this document that we 
might equally well conclude from it that the king, satiated with war, had become the 
president of a peace society, and of an association for the protection of the lower 
animals, as that he had embraced the doctrine of Sakyamuni. More plainly, but at 
the same time most modestly, Asoka mentions his conversion in No. YIII. of Girnar.’ 

( 11 . 540 .) 


0 
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Tablet V. 

The fifth tablet consisted of nine lines and a half, of which only four are now entire, 
the rest being all broken away at the beginning ; there is also a crack in the stone that 
has destroyed several of the letters in the portion left otherwise entire. Tortuuately the 
sense at least of this can be restored from the other copies. What remains reads thus : 

^ Devanani piyo Piyadasi raja evani aha kalanaiii d«karanye akalahe saso dukaraiii karoti 

- ta maya bahu kalanaih kata to mama putaeha potacha paraneha tenaya me 

apacham ava sanivahta kapa anuvatisare tatha 

so sukatam kasati yo tu eta desani piliapesati so cZukatam kasati sukarainhi papam 

atikatarh antaranr 

* na bhuta puvaiii dhanuna mahamata uama ta maya to dasa vasabhisitewe dbamnia 

mahamata kata te sava pasandesu vyapata dhariima dhistanaya 

. dhahimayutasacha Yona Kamboe//e Gahdhhranaiii Ristika Petenikanani ye vapi 

anne apara ta bhatamayesu va t 

'A . . s« khaye dhanimayutanam apara go dbaya vyapati te bahdhana badhasa 

patividhanaya J 

Y . . . ja kata bhikaresu va tbairesu va vyapata te Phtaliputeeha babiresucha § 
\ . . . «e vapi mrt ane natika savata vyapata te yo ay am dhainmanistito tlva 1| 
dliainmamahamhta etfiya athaya ayam dhanuna lipl likhita^ 


The corrections made are : 

In line 1 - 
In line 2 - 
In line 4 - 
In line 5 - 


kalAiiam for kalana. 

to mama for ta mama. 

maya for meya ; and dhcima for dhamma. 

Gandhardnam Ristika for Gandhdm maristika, as tVilson read it. 


* The Dhauli copy reads : — 

dhammddhithdndye dliammavadhiye hita sukliaye cha dhammasuta sanyaua Kambocha, &c. 

The Kapur-di-giri — 

dluimadhithayo cha dhainavadhiya hita Sukhaya cha dhaniayatha saya Kamh~. 
j Dhauli lias after this — 

babhani anathesu ma . . . lokesucha hota bhisasu suhhdyc, &c. 

Kapur-di-giri — 

bramani bhishu anateshu vatashu hita sttkhaye, &c. 
t Dhauli i-eads in this lacuna : — 

-ye apalibodhaye inokhaye cha-iya anubandha pajati . . . ta hJdhala, &c. 

And Kapur-di-giri — 

patividhanaye apanarodhaye mocha vana va . . . pajati hita Ihikati, &c. 

§ Dhauli gives here : — 

cha iiagalesu save.su olodhane.su evahi bliatanam me . . . bhagliininam, va-, &c. 

Kapur-di-giri — 

cha iiagareshu saveshu orodhaneshu bhratunacha me kusunacha ye vapi, &c. 

|l Dhauli : — 

tivaai dhammadhilhine tava danasayute va .sava patliaviyam dhammayutasi viyapata ime dhamma, &c. 
Kapur-di-giri — 

tivara dhamadhitanc diva danasayutra va . . . asti stanati mata dhamayata.savana viyapatra cdhuma 
^ Dhauli : — 

dhammalipcdi sansa chilathiti kata tasacha me pa . . anavetatu. 

Kapur-di-giri — 

dhamalipi lipi . , thiti va tinika bhota panja anuvatantu.— R. As. Soc. vol. XII. pp. 183-185. 
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This has not been revised by Dr. Kern. The following is Professor Wilson’s version, 
slightly modified by later commentators : 

Translation. 

The beloved of the gods King Priyadasi thus proelaims : Vice is difficult of 
performance, therefore much good is to he d*one by me, and my sons and grandsons, and 
other my posterity — (will) conform to it for every age. So they who shall imitate them 
shall enjoy happiness, and those who cause the path to be abandoned shall suffer 
misfortune. Vice is easily committed, therefoi’e, Dharma Wahamatra {or great ofi&cers of 
morals) are ap)pointed by me, in the thirteenth year of my inaugiu’ation, for the purpose 
of presiding OA'er morals among persons of all the religions, for the sake of the increase 
of virtue; and for the happiness of the virtuous among the people of Kamboja, 
Gandhara, Pashtrika, and Pitenika. They shall also be spread among the warriors, 
the Brahmans, the mendicants, the destitute, and others, rvithout any obstruction, for the 
happiness of the well-disposed, m order to loosen the bonds of those who are bound, and 
liberate those who are confined, through the means of holy wisdom disseminated by 
pious teachers; and they will ju’oeeed to the outer cities and fortresses of my brother 
and sister, and wherever are any other of my kindred ; and the ministers of morals, those 
who are apiDointed as superintendents of morals, shall, wherever the moral law is 
established, give encouragement to the chaidtable and those addicted to virtue. With 
this intent this edict is written, and let my peoj)le obey it.”* 

In this edict As oka “names the extreme limits of his kingdom as Yona-Karnboja- 
Gaiidharanani Piistika-Petenikanani, and in the corresponding jDortion of the 
Dhauli redaction, as ‘ Yaua-Kaihbocha-Gandhalesu Lathika-Pitenikesu.’ Exce])t the 
last name this can easily he restored in Girnai* — ‘ Yona-Kamboja-Gandhuranaih 
KAstika-Petenikanaxh.’” t These names have been explained by Lassen, J with, 
perhaps, the exception of the last. “ Who the Petenikas wei’e,” he remarks, “ cannot 
as yet be certainly determined ; the most probable ojxinion is (Prinsep’s) that they are 
the inhabitants of the upper districts on the Godavari, whose capital Pratishthana 
is mentioned by the ancients in the form Paithana.”§ 

T.UJLET VI. 

This begins the second column of the edicts (Plate XII.), and is in fourteen lines of 
moderate length : the first only, on tlie vertex of the rock, has lost a few^ letters. 
It reads thus : — 

^ Deva . . . pi . . . si ifija evaiu xiha atikataiu aihtaraih 
- na bhutapuva sava . . la atliakaihme va pativedana va ta maya evaih. kataiii 
save kale bhuihjamanasa me orodhauamlii gabhfigjxramhi vachamhi va 
‘ vinitamhi-eha uyanesucha savata jxativedakti stita athe me janasa 
pativedetha iti savatacha janasa athe karomi. Yacha kinichi mukhata 
aiiapayximi svayaiii diipakaih va savfipakaiii va yava puna mahamatesu 


* Wilson, Journ. R. As. Soc. vol. XII. pp. 188, 189. 

t Kern, a. s. p. 107. Rasdka is, of course, Rashtrika, on the coast of Gujarat, 
f Indischc Altcrthumskiinde (2n<.l cil.), vol. I. p. 137. 

§ Lid. Alt., vol. I. p. 216, and vol. II. p. 239 ; and conf. Joum. As. Soc. Bcng. vol. VII. p. 267. 
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^ achayika aropitam bhaTati taya atliaya rivatlo ni kaii vas«nto parisayaiii 
® anantaram patiTecletayam me sarata save kale evaiii maya ^napitaiii iiasti hi me to 
® ustanamlii atha samtiranaya va katavya matehi me sava loka hitarii 
“ tasacha pima esa mule ustbnamcha atha samtiranacha nasti hi kaiiimatarahi 
“ sava loka hitattayacha kimchi parakamami aham kuhti bhutanam anaiinamgachheyam. 

iclhacha nani sukh^payami paratacha svagam aradhayamtu ta etaya athiiya 

ayaih dhammahpi lekhapita kimti chh’am tisteya iti tathacha me puta potacha 

papotacha 

amivataram savaloka hitaya dukaramtu idam anata agena parakamena. 

The corrections here are ; — 

In line 1 - - - - -si raja for pi raja 

In line 6 ... - - mahdmdtesu iov mahdthatesu (j) 

In line 10 - - - - - tasacha for tasecha. 

Professor Kern corrects the first fire lines as follows : — 

1 Devilnampiyo Piyadasi rajl evarii alia : atikataiii ariitaraiii 

- na bliutapuliam savarii kalarrs aihakammam va pativedana va ; ta maya evamkatam : 

® savarii kalam bliuirijamanasa me orodhanamki gabkagaramhi vachamhi 
^ vlnitambicba uyanesncha savata padvedaka stita ‘ atbam me janasa 
3 patividetba’ iti, sava taclia janasa atbam karomi. 

‘ However clear,’ he remarks, ‘ the general meaning of this document may be, some 
terms occm, which are not found elsewhere, and others which, though their meaning 
may be easily guessed, yet deserve a few observations of a grammatical nature. 

‘ The pativedand signifies, in vh’tue of its form, “care, inspection,” and that is 
the meaning here, as well as “ communicatmg, informing, reporting.” We do not need 
to inq^uire at all of such forms as vedand, bodhand, &c., whether or not they are used 
in a causative signification. Vedand “ notion, feeling, painful feeling ; ” but is also 
causative, “ communicating, making known.” As little is the distinction to be observed 
in such a form as vedaka, and such like ; it is only the connexion which shows the 
meaning. Thus samvedana signifies “ feeling, knowledge but it signifies also “ to bring 
to knowledge, to acquaint.” Moreover verbs of the lOth class also admit of a double 
conception ; e.g.,vedaijate in MimtJ. JJpan.p. 279, is “to know, to think.” Vraiivedayatl 
is generally a causative with the signification of making known, informing but 
pratimmvedaya.ti occm’s also as a denominative, “ to obtain knowledge of, to be aware of, 
to observe.” See, for instance, Lalitav. 147. 11 : sukhanclia kdyena pratisamvedayati sma. 
I select this passage from among many others just because we are able to refer to the 
parallel passage in the Pali redaction quoted by Childers, Vdli Diet, sub voce jlidnam. 
The whole text given there by Childers agrees almost literally with Lalitac. 147 and 439, 
and since the Pali also has snkliancha kdyena yxitisumvedeti, the signification of the 
denominative is determined not merely for the Sanskrit but for the Pali as well. It 
follows now, as a matter of coruse, that the paVivedeti of our iascription signifies “ to 
have care of, to observe, to inspect,” as well as “ to communicate, to inform.” The 
prativedakas, therefore, were not spies, as others have made them out to be in spite of the 
plain words of the king, but inspectors, and at the same time, as would be felt in the 
Indian language, reporters. 

‘ Orodliana, Sans, avarodhana, is entirely the same in meaning as antahpura, signify- 
ing therefore “ women’s chamber.” That antahpnra is the Sanskrit word for what we 
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are accustomed to call “ the sex,” is unknown to the dictionaries ; hut is otherwise well 
enough known from Sanskrit literature. Any one may comlnce himself of this by 
reading Varaha-Mihira’s Brihatscmhtta, chaps. 71-78, which together constitute the 
Antahiniracliintd, i.e. “observations upon the sex.”* The text of Dhauli has cohte-olo- 
tlhana, which answers to a Sans, antomrodhana.\ 

‘ The conjecture has been made with regard to tacha that it is = Sans, crdtya. 
Vrdtya is “ wanderer, anyone without a fixed residence,” and is accurately rendered 
by the Latin for it, too, just as the Latin word, took the signification of 

“pilgrim, roaming spiritual brother”;! a guest also is sometimes addressed as vrdtya. 
The singular vachamhi can be here taken in a plural signification just as well as the 
immediately precediug gabhdgdramJii, “over sanctuaries, and in the text of 

Kapur-di-Giri, also “over the public gardens.” The variant of vacha in the 

Dhauli redaction is unfortunately only partially legible; sum at the beginning is 
recognisable, and si at the end ; pi seems to stand before the termination si, but this 
might easily be a wrongly written or read ha. One letter unrecognisable in the 
facsimile remains still to be filled in, ga as I suppose. Lrom the Sanskrit literatme 
with which I am acquainted I cannot quote any instance of sahgraha in the sense 
of lodgings, still it must have been a word in daily use, for it occurs in this sense 
frequently in the old Javanese. § 

‘ It is still more troublesome to determine the sense of vinita, as Girnar and Kapiu- 
di-Giri read ; and especially because Dhauli has ninita. Both are either masculine or 
neuter. It is a general rule that the neuter of the so-called part. perf. of all intransitive 
verbs in Sanskrit expresses the same thing as collectives in Dutch with or ’svithout the 
prefix ge : Thus ha.sitani is “ gelach,” ruditam, “geween,” &c., the same form also serves 
as infinitive aorist; thus avalolitam is ro xanoe^v, &c. Vin'da is “ transported,” therefore 
ciiutam is “ transport, traffic.” Even the masculine vinitali is, according to the Indian 
lexicographers, “trader.” Beyond all doubt, therefore, vinita is a synonym of nigama ; 
for this also is both “ traffic ” and “ trader,” and “market.” However, since vinitam 
may signify “ correction,” and vinita “ corrected,” &c., we have still to inquire whether the 
variant ninita strengthens or weakens our supposition. Unfortunately it does neither 
the one nor the other. If it be = Sans, ninitum, it may then mean “ importation,” but 
if it originates ivom nirnitayn, it w’-ould then be the “decision, sentence.” Though it 
were granted even that “ inspectors over arbitration” may be thought of, which I doubt, 
still in that case, vinita, which occurs in two redactions, could not agree with it. On 
that ground I think I may postulate it as probable that by vinita is meant “ trade,” or 
“ market,” or “trader,” according as we regard it as neuter or masculine. As regards 
ninita, it has to be remarked that ni, “to lead,” is nothing else than the causative of gam 


* Compare tlie Eiiglisli trauslutioii, Journ. E. Hs. Soc. N. vS. vol. IV. 1870, p. 439. 

f A Tilagadlii antepula hceii by mistake P.alicised by the regulators of the Pali into antepura ; it ought 
to have been antopura, which indeed is also once met with. 

+ The great Yratya whose wanderings are described in mystic language in Afttarva Veda. XV.. is the 
Wind (Rudra) ; he is the counterpart of the Gangleri (i.e. the wanderer) of the 1-dda, or a« Sono calls him, the 
Viator indefessHs. a surname of Odhin (Rudra). Compare Praennp. p. 184. 

5; For inslance, in the Arjuna-Wiu'Cihu, v. 278, it is - reception (of a guest) priha miigraha, v. 291, i-. 
“ apartment for lodging.” 
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“ to go ; ” aucl since aigama signifies “trade,” nhutam may signify it just as well. 
Superintendence of trade is one of the first duties of a well-ordered state, in order to 
prevent the use of false weights and measures and other evil practices.’ 

He then renders the first five lines into Sanskrit as follows : — 

‘ Devanamprivah Priyadarsi rajaivam aha : atikrante ’ntare 

na blnitapurvam sarvaih kalam arthakarma va prativedaiia va ; tan mayaivaih kritain ; 
sarvarii kalam bhmijanasya mo ’varodhane garhliagareshii vratyeshuclia 
vinltef chodyaneshuclia, sarvatra prativedakas stliitah : artham majjaiiasya 
prativedayeteti, sarvatracha janasyarthaih karomi.’ 

Professor Kern’s translation covers only the first half of this inscription, hut it is 
comj)leniented by Lassen’s version : — 


Tt'unslatlon. 

“ King DeA'anampriya Priyadarsin saith : ‘In past times there has ncA'er yet 
existed care for the (civil) interests, nor official superintendence; therefore haA^e I 
instituted the same ; all the time that I haA’e been reigning there haA'c been eA’ery- 
Avhere inspectors over the women, sanctuaries, travelling pilgrims, (?) traders (or trade, 
markets), and parks for walking, in order to attend to the interests of my people,! and 
in all respects I further the interests of my people ; § and whatever I declare or what- 
ever the Mahamatra shall declare, shall he referred to the Council for decision. 
Thus shall reports he made to me. This have I everywhere, and in eveiw place 
commanded, for to me there is not satisfaction in the pursuit of worldly affafis; the 
most worthy pursuit is the prosperity of the whole Avorld. My Avhole endeavour is to 
be blameless towards all creatures, to make them happy here below, and enable them 
hereafter to attain Sicarga.. IPitli this vicAV this moral edict has been written ; mav it 
long endure ; and may my sons grandsons and great-grandsons after me also labour 
for the universal good ; but this is diffieidt AA’ithout extreme exertion.” |1 

‘As the sheriffs were appointed by Asoka, not at the beginning of his reign, but in 
the eleventh year after his accession to the throne, as we learn from edict V., so thev 
do not belong to the magistrates mentioned here.’ 


Tablet vII. 

This is the shortest of all the edicts being contained in three lines which read 
thus : — 

' -Devanaiiipiyo Piyadasi raja savata ichhati save pasamdd Anseyu sava te 

- bhavasudhimcha ichhati jano ta uchaA-achachhaihdo iichaA-acharayo ^te 
„ . kasamti ekadesaruAn kasariiti 

vipule tupi dane yasa nasti sayame bhavasudhitava katamnatava dadhabhatitacha 
nicha badharii 


* A1 (nayati) must also be a caus.ative of / {e(i, ayati), although the causative force of the n is no lon-er to 
be discovered in the state of the language as it is now known to us. ” 

t Or cittUeshu. and in the Dhauli version niniie. 

i The Dhauli redaction reads : « All the time that I have been reigning, the inspectors over, &e , have had 
to communicate to me the interests of the people.” ire naa 

§ Thus far Kern, nt sup. pp. 75, 76. 

li Lassen, Ind. Alt. 11. p. 268, note 1 ; and iUrs. Spiers'.s Life u, Auc. India, p. 236. Burnouf f / 
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Translation.^ 

“ Priyadasi, the king dear to tlio gods, desires that everywhere the aseetics of all 
liersuasions should remain \_in jjeeee] ; they all desire the regulation that they exercise 
ujmn themselves and xmrity of the soul; hut i^eoxde have different oihnions and 
different likings, [and] the ascetics obtain, whether the whole, or whether a i^art only 
[of what they ask]. Nevcrtiielcss, for himself, to whom there reaches not a large 
alms, the em^oire over himself, xmrity of mind, knowledge, and fii-m devotion which 
lasts for ever, this is good.” 

This edict has been discussed hv H. H. TlTlson at eonsiderahlc length,! and still 
further by Burnouf.j 


Tablet VIII. 

The eighth edict is in five lines, and has been discussed by H. H. Wilson, § 
Burnouf , |1 and Kern.^ It reads thus : — 

^ Atikataiii amtaraui rajano viharayatam nayasu etamagavya ananieha etarisani 

- abhiramakani ahurhsu ; so Devanamx^iyo Piyadasi raja dasavasabhisito sanitoayaya 

sarhboclhini 

* tena sa dhamayata eta yam hoti bamhanasamauanani dasanecha danecha, thaira- 

namcha dasanecha 

hiranapatividhanecha janapadasacha janasa dasanaiii dhanimanusasticha dhania- 

paripuchhacha 

° tadoxoaya esa bhiiya rati bliavati Devanaiiipiyasa Piyadasino rano bhage aniiie. 


And was rendered by Burnouf as follows : — 

“ Dans le temps passe, les rois connurent la x^romenade du plaisir ; alors la chasse ct 
d’autres divertissements de ce genre avaient lieu, Piyadasi, le roi cheri des Devas, 

XJarvenu a la dixiemie annde depuis son sacre, obtieut la science x^fH’faite que donne la 
Buddha. C’est pourquoi la pi'omenade de la loi est cette qu’il faut faire ; ce sont la 
visite et I’aumone faites aux Brahmanes et aux Samanas, distribution de Tor [en leur 
faveur'], I’inspcction du x^eux^le et du I’injonction d’executer la loi, les inter- 

rogatoires sur la loi ; ce sont la les moyeus qui causent un extreme xfiaish a Piyadasi, le 
roi cheri des Devas, dans cette x^criode de temxis, differente [de cette qite To. prechlee^" 

Professor Kern thus revises and translates it : — 

1 Atikatam ariitaraiii lajaiio vibaiayatam uayasa ; etamagavyaiii aiiaiiiclia etariiaui 

2 abhiramakani ahuriisu ; so DL'vaaaihpivo Piyadasi raja dasavasabhisito saiiito ayaya saifabodhim ; 

^ tena sa dhaihmayata eta, yaih hoti : bamhanasaiiianauam dasaiiarucha danaiiiclia, tliairaiiam dasaiiamcha 

^ hiranapatividhanaihelia janapadasacha janasa dasanaiii, dhamiuaiiusasticha dhaiiimaparipuchhacha. 

Tadopaya esa bhuya I’ltti bhavati Devanaiiipiyasa Piyadasino rano bhage aiiine. 


* Burnouf, Lotus, p. Too. 

t Journ. R. As. Sor. vol. VIII. pp. 309-314 : vol. XII. pp. 198, 199. 

I Lotus de la Boiuie T^oi, pp. 668, 7o4 ft’, 

§ Journ. R. As. Aoc. vol. XII. p. 199. 

|j I^otus de la Bonne T^oi. p. 7o7 ft’. ; and conf. Las.seii, Ind. Alt. vo!. IT. ]). 238, and note 2. 
^ Ut sup. pp. .5.) ft'. 
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In Sanskrit — 

1 Atikrante ’ntave rajauo viharayatrarii nirayasishuh ; etamrigavyam anyaiiieliaitcidrisany 
- abhiramany abhuvan. Tad Devanampriyah'Priyadarsi raja, dasavarshabhishiktas sann iyaya sambodhim j 
3 tena sa dbarmayatraita, yad bliavati : brahmanasramananam dar^iuancha danancha, stbaviranani darsanancba 
^ biranyapratividhanancha.jauapadasya-cha janasya darsanaifa, dhannanusastischadharmapariprichchhacha. 

° Tadaupai’isbtad esba bbuyo ratir bhavati Devanampriyasya Priyadarsino rajno ’parabhage. 


Tninslation. 

‘'In past times tlie kings went out on journeys of pleasure;* * * § stag-huntingt and other 
such like recreations were in vogue.j; But lung Devanhmpriya Priyadarsin, ten 
years after his inauguration, came to the true insight. Therefore he began a walk of 
righteousness § which consists in this, that he sees at his house, and bestows gifts upon 
Brahmans and monks, — he sees at his house, and presents elders with gold, — he receiyes 
subjects of town and country, — exhorts to righteousness and seeks righteousness. Since 
then, this is the greatest pleasure of King DeTanampriya Priyadarsin in the period 
after his conversion.” 

‘ In this little piece,’ adds Professor Kern, ‘ there is only one expression which presents 
any difficulty in interpreting, tadopayd in G-imar and tadd-peydle in Bhauli, though the 
meaning may readily be conjectiired. There must be something which is generally 
expressed in Sanski-it hj taddin'abliriti ; and such like which the 

Buddhistic style, both Sanskrit and PMt so often employs, is not to be thought of. 
Tadtqmddya, or also tadopaddya—tadciproMriti, signifying “thenceforth,” “since 
that;” and if iadopayd was found only inGunar it might perhaps be attributed to an 
error, but Kapur-di-Gm also has tadopayaiii, which deviates from tadopayd sufficiently to 
convince us that the readings support each other, and are therefore genuine. To what 
Sanskrit form, then, can the Prakrit coiTespond ? In my opinion, to an ablative aiipa.rydt 
on the one hand, and to an adverbial accusative aupa.rya.m on the other. Auparya. is 
derived regularly from upa.ri, “after, later.” Now since aiiparyu becomes opaya. in 
Prakrit, just as Mrya becomes kayya, &c. tadopayd corresponds to a Sanskrit tadaii- 
p)arydt=“ since that ;” — or if a form known otherwise be preferred, tadaupjarishtdt. In 
the Dhauli text there is an entirely different word, a synonym of the foregoing — peydle, 
which, after the example of the LaUtavistdra, I have rendered in Sanskrit \>y prey dlam. 
It will be in vain sought for in the dictionaries, though its existence had not escaped the 
notice of Burnouf in his widely extended investigations. He seems, however, not to 
have found it otherwise than in the Prakrit form preydla. After having remarked, in 
Lotus de la Bonne Loi, p. 388, that he had met with this peydla in a number of the 
writings of the northern Buddhists, he proceeds to say : — 

“ Bans le textes palis, la formule abreviative comme ci-dessus est exprimee par le 
monosyllable pc qui est le commencement de ])eyydlam ; car c’est ainsi qu’est ortho- 
graphic ce mot en pali. J’en trouve un example dans VAtdinditiya sutta, qui est ainsi 


* Dhauli has — “ the kings went out on so-called journeys of pleasure.” 

t The expression in Dhauli is more general, for tnrirja signifies not merely “ stag, gazelle,” but wild beast in 
general. 

t Dhauli — “ There existed for them stag-hunting,” &c. 

§ The play on the words fiMiruyutd .and dhammayata is lost in the translation. 
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concu: sojeca piirimapejjijdlena vittlidretahho, ‘ \\ (kAt cleveloppe avec le precedent 
peijydla.’^ Je n’ai jusqu’a present trouve d’autre inaniere d’expHqiier ce mot que de 
suppose!* qu’il derive de pc, abbreviation de purve, ‘ preced.emment,’ reuni a alam, ‘ assez,’ 
de facon a exprimer cette idee, ‘la chose a ete dite precedemment d’une maniere 
suffisante.’ Je ne donne cepcndant encore cette explication que comme une conjecture.” 

‘ 11 e can pay no better tribute to the memory of the greatest Indologue of Prance, 
who shortly after writing the above words was snatched away from science, than to take 
up the inquiry at the point where he dropped it. Let it be observed, in the first place, 
that the brief clause quoted above is not quite clear, and may mean “ with what precedes 
and what follows ” equally well as “ with repetition of the preceding.” In no case can 
it mean what Burnouf imagines. Portunately the expression occurs often enough in 
the Lalitavistdra to enable us to determine its signifieation. In Xc/ifar. 320, 18, we 
see that the words pcya/c/h ydcat are equivalent to the expression which 

occurs four lines previously, that is, “as before on to.” Hence it follows not that 
peydlom signifies properly the same as pui'ccuat ; for if it be once supposed that 
the word signified “ repetition,” it would then he a matter of indifference whether we 
said “ repetition ” {da cdpo) on to,” or “ as before on to,” Avithout implying thereby that 
the ideas “as before” and “repetition” were in themselves allied. To confirm this 
further, I refer to p. 115, AA’here peijdlam has, as a synonym or substitute, vistarena 
ydvat, i.e. “copious (to complete) on to.” To determine the sense completely, we must 
aA^ail ourselves of the word preydia, which also occurs more than once in the La.Uta- 
Vistdra, and which plainly is nothing else than the Sanskrit or Sanskriticised form 
of peydlci. The circumstance that wherever the Prhkrit peydla stood as a technical, 
almost algebraic term, the compilers of the said book have neglected to translate it 
into Sanskrit, is an additional proof for the view that Sanskrit is of comparatively 
late date in the writings of the northern Buddhists. Where preydlam is found fully 
written, it is not a technical term, but has a meaning which can easily be felt. This 
preyddam admits of being represented by another Sanskrit word, A'iz. hliuyas, in the 
various applications in which the latter can be used. Thus we read, immediately after a 
song addressed by the good sons of Mara the Wicked to theu* father, LuUto- list. 397, 7 : 

“ Preyalam eA'arh te sarA'e Maraputrah — Maram papiyasam prithakprithag gathabhir 
adhyabhashanta,” i.e. “ Thus spoke again (Sans, hhdyas) all those sons of Mara to Mara 
the “Wicked, alternately in songs.” 

‘ The meaning of preydlam comes out less clearly p. 369, 11 ; because the verse is 
corrupt, or has been spoiled by the editor. 

‘“V^^lien Ave compare the particulars noAV adduced, with each other, when we 
remember the opposition so common betAveen purram and hhdyas, and keep in vicAV that 
hhdyas signifies “ more, ample,” as much as “ later, subsequent,” then there can remain 
no doubt that preydlam, Vvi\\x\{ jieydlam, is = hhdyas. The Pali loxm. peyydlam might, 
where it appears as a substantwe, correspond to a praiydlyam or to hhd.yastvarn ; but 
that makes no difference in the main idea of the word. The double yy in the Pali is one 
of the many instances which shoAV clearly that the regulators of that artificial and 
literary language have been frequently very unfortunate in rendering Magadhi words, 
which they misunderstood on account of the old spelling, AA'hich did not usually express 


( 11540 .) 


* Dighanihaya, f. 177 «. 
P 
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the doubling of consonants.* That we may he convinced of this we shall investigate 
the etymology of the word. There is, in Sanskrit, a comparative of. piim {fvom pern), viz. 
pray as, which is used exclusively in the neuter, though the full form mascuhney;’rty««, 
nooX. frdyo is still preserved in Baktrian. This^;rrty«s is (apparently) regular, inasmuch 
as it has Vriddhi instead of Guna,t hut the form is perfectly regular in other Indo- 
Germanic languages ; thus Greek xXeToy (mas. irXeiuiv), Latin plus, from plots {plais), 
fieir. The superlative is lost in Sanskrit, it must have heeii pi'eslilha ; hut as there 
is an entirely different preshtha isom. prtya, it is prohahle that the form was aA'oided, and 
then fell into desuetude. On the contrary the Baktrian still possesses fraeslita, Gr. 
TrXeio-To^, Norse fiestr (for Jleestr, fieistr, by the shortening of the vowel on account of 
the two consonants following). In making acquaintance with the Sanskrit preydlam, 
Magadhi peydle, we learn at the same time the remarkable circumstance that along 
with prdyas, there must also have existed in Sanskrit a form prey as, the use of which was 
also avoided, as being a homonym of the comparative of priya. The suffix ala joined to 
preyas or rather to prey a - Sans, prdya, “ multitude,” has, on the one hand, an extensive 
or augmentative force, and, on the other hand, an iterative, and therefore a diminutive 
force. In preydla, to judge by the common signification, ala is rather augmentative, 
and, as augmentative and comparative ideas coincide, preydla is to be compared with the 
Butch double comparatives nieerder, eerder ; in natime and form, though not in meaning, 
preydla. agrees with the Lat. pluscvdus. Having thus considered these particulars as 
briefly as it was possible, I retiu-n to the inscription. The Hag. tadd peydle, in meaning 
= tadopayd of Girnar, Sanskrit tadd (or tato) blidyah, is, therefore, “ after that, since 
then.” ’ . . . . 

‘ This short inscription,’ he adds, ‘ is distinguished by a certain simplicity and 
sentiment of tone, which makes it touch a chord in the human breast. There is a 
tenderness in it, so vividly different from the insensibility of the later monkish literatime 
of Buddhism, of which Th. Pavie somewhere observes with so much justice, ” Tout 
reste done glace dans ce monde bouddhique ! ” ’ 

‘ This simple tone of the passage is well calculated to awaken in us the conviction 
that the atrocities attributed by the later Buddhists to then,’ benefactor, rest upon a mis- 
understanding. The stories of both the Northern and Southern Buddhists, to which it 
is usual to give the species name of traditions,|: differ among themselves to such an 
extent as to be suspicious on that ground alone. The ninety-nine fold fratricide 


* We meet with the .same en-or in the double y in moneyya, and the absurd double « in assa It i= 
perfectly evident to every one who is wiUing to see it, that the manufacturers of the Pali knew nothin^’ of th > 
pronunciation. ' ° 

t This is certainly the reason why .so acute a philologist as Panini did not recognise the word a.s the 
comparative of purti. For the same reason he failed to see that bhuyas is a comparative ot bburi PrJnerl - 
prdyas is not irregular; it has originated from an old Indo-Germ. /tercacts, which must have been another fom ^f 
praias, (compare Lat. trans with Sans, liras, Indo-Germ. liras). The form puru is not identical with Gr 
and as little is yuru identical with or Prakrit yaru. AVhoever asserts that yarn is a cm-rupt form T-'''’ 

yarn (instead of from giru) must also show that Miipra is a corrupt form from hsheph/an diiru from 
&c. One of the many counterfeits of j^rdyas, from perairis, i^ Lat. gravis, from giravis ’ It is now h' 1 T'"’ 

that the superficial assertion of Bopp, that e and »• (re, e“r) were not old Indo-Germ. should no Ir'ir' 
regarded. ’ Jongez be 

J Tradition, in the true sense of the term, is of great value, but stories of which tlie time and place of ' • 
natton arc unknown have no title to the name of tradition. Every so-called tradition, the authenticity of wlt£ 
cannot be established, ceases to be a tradition, and falls under the categoiy- of rumour. 
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committed, as is stated, by Asoka, is related with suck circumstantiality that its untruth 
is palpable. Tlie story of the jS’ortbern Buddhists is different, but, if possible, still more 
inept. According to them, Asoka, at the beginning of his reign, caused a place of 
torture to be built in order to torment poor creatures, and so forth.* Now the king 
himself states, in the first tablet, that at the beginning of his reign he permitted the 
death of innocent creatures, that is, their slaughter for food. Is it not in the highest 
degree probable that the hell for the torture of poor animals is a misrepresentation, 
intentional or otherwise, of the slaughter-house. The contrast between the hell built by 
the prince before his conversion, and the monasteries built by him after that event, was 
too striking for so splendid an opportunity for a display of bigotry to be allowed to pass ; 
in the midst of the conflicting variations which have sprung up under the clumsy hands 
of monks without humour or imagination, without feeling or love of truth, we can yet 
distinguish a unform theme which may thus be expressed : ‘ In his youth Asoka gave 
himself up to depraved passions, to vyasanudi (to which the chase belongs) : he had 
shown no mercy to innocent creatm*es (/.c., deer, &c.) was cruel, a Chan da- Asoka. 
But after his conversion he bade farewell to his sinful life, gave himself up exclusively 
to righteousness, and became a Dharma-Asoka.’ The only thing we are justified in 
believing after comparison of the different aecoimts, is the change that took place in the 
king’s mind, in the way in which he has himself represented it. He acknowledges his 
depravities, and although we cannot from his silence regarding particular misdeeds 
conclude that he was wholly free from them, we are not so credulous as to believe a 
single one of them merely on the authority of people whose gross ignorance and tendency 
to distort and exaggerate shows itself in everytliing. Still vaguer is the information 
given bv the non-Buddhist, the Brahman Kahlana Pandita. In the few lines which 
he devotes to Asoka the historian tells us very little, which is exactly a proof that he 
says no more than he thought he was able to answer for, since the scantmess of his 
communications is not the result of contempt for, or a want of appreciation of, the great 
ruler. The JRdjatarangini I., 101 ff., we read : 

Prapautrali Sakunes tasya bhfipateh prapitrivyajah | 
athavahad Asokakhyah satyasandho vasuudharam j] 
yah santa^nijino raja prapanno Jinasasanan j 
Sushkakshetram Vitastadrau tastara stupamandalaih |] 
i.e., ‘ The son of the great uncle of this prince (Sachinara) and great grandson of 
Sakuni, the upright Asoka ruled over the land, &c.’ 

‘ "With the exception of the mention of the merit which Asoka acquhed by the 
construction of various edifices, we find nothing further about him in the next five 
verses of the Rdjatarangim.'t 


Tablet IX. 

The ninth is in nine long lines, and reads as follows : — 


^ Devanaihpiyo Piyadasi raja eva aha asti jano 
‘ avahaviviihesu va putalabhesu va pavasammhi 


uchavachaiii maiiigalaiii karote 
abadhesu va 
va etamhieha aiiamhiclia jano 
uchavachani maiiigalaih karote 


'= Mem. de Hiomn Thscuty, I., 414 ff. Burnouf, Introduction, p. 3o8 ff. 
t See note p. 119. 

p 2 
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® eta tu nialiadayo bahukainclia baliuTidliauiclia clibudamcba iiu-atliaiiicba mamgalam 

karote ta katavyameva tu mamgalain apapbalarii tu klio 

^ etarisam manigalaiu ayaiii tu mahapbale maugale ya dhammaraaiugale tata dasa- 

bbatakambi sarayapatipati gurdnaiii apachiti sadliu 

® panesu sayame sadbu bauilianasaniana,naui sadbudanaiii etacba auecba etarisam 

dliammamamgalam uama ta vatavyam pita va 

‘^ imtena va bhata va sytimikena va idaiii sadbu idaiii katarya maiiigalaiii aya tasa 

atbasa rdstaiuiya asticlia paTutaiii 

^ sadliudanam iti iia tu etarisam asti danaiii va anagabo va yarisaiii dliammadanam 

va dhammauugabo va ta tu klio mitena va subadayena 

* natikena va sabayana va ovaditavyaiii tambi-tamlii pakarane idam kacliam idam 

sadlia imini saka . . . 

® svagaiii aradbetu iti kacba imiui kata^^ataraiii yatba svagaradlii. 

The new readings here are ; — 

Line 2 - - vivahesu ior vii-dhesii ; swU etamhi tor ctamht. 

Line 3 - - chhudamcha for chhudamvii. 

Line 4 - - tata for tateta. There is a trace of a ^ or perhaps rather ^ ; but it appears as 

if the sculptor had liimself erased it. 

Line 4 - - guriuwm for gujunain. 

Line 6 - - svdmihena for svcimikena. 


Professor Kern’s amended text and translations are as follows : — 

1 Devanampijo Piyadasi raja evarii aha : asti jano uchavachahi mamgalam karote abadhesu va 
- avahavivahesu va putalabhesu va pavasamhi va ; etamhicha auamhicha jano uchavacham maiiigalaiii karote, 

3 Eta tu mahadayo bahukaiiicha bahuvidaiiieha chhudaiiicha nirathaiiicha maiiigalaiii karote. Ta katavyameva tu 

mamgalam apapbalarii tu kho 

4 etarisarii mangalarii ; ayarii tu maliaphalaiii ya dhariimamariigalam ; tateta ; dasabhatakamhi samyapatipati, 

gurunarii apachiti sadbu, 

® panesu sayamo sadhu, bamhanasamaiianarii sadhudanaih. Etaclia anachadhariimamariigalaiii nama; tavatavyarii 

pita va 

®putena va bhata va svamikena va ; idaih sadhu; idarii katavyarii mangalarii (y)ava tasa atbasa nistanaya. 

Astieha pavutarii 

‘sadhudanaih iti; na tu etarisarii asti danaiii va anugaho va yarisaiii dhaiiimadauaiii va dhammanugahoia. 

Ta tu kho mitena va suhadnyena, 

® natikena va, sahayena va ovaditavyaih tamhi-tamhi pakarane : idaih kachaiii, idarii s^dhu iti. Imiini saka- 

{luui kavoi'iito) 

® svagaiii aradhetu iti kachaui (?) imani katavyatararii yatha svagaradhi. 


In Sanskrit : — 

1 Devauampriyah Priyadarsi rajaivam aha : asti jana uchchavacham mangalarii kuruta abadhesliu 
- vavahavivaheshii va putralabheshu va pravase va. Etasmimschaiiyasmiinscha jana uchchavacham mahr'-alarii 

kurute. 

® Etat tu niahamudho bahukancha bahuvidhancha kshudiaricha nirarthaiicha mangalarii kurute. Tat kartavyam 

eva tu mangalarii ; alpaphalan tu khalv 
letadrisam mangalarii, idaii tu mahaphalam mahgalaih yad dharmamarigalaiii ; tatraitat: das.abbritakeshu 

samyakpratipattir, guruiiam apachitis saJhur, 
Sjivodin samj-amas .'adhur, braliinaiiairamaiiebhyas .-adhudaiiam. Etaclichauyachchaitadrisaiii dhariiia- 

“angalniii nama; tad vaktavyam pitra va 

® piitreua va bhriitra va svamina va : idarii -adhu, idam kartavyam mangalarii yiivat tasyarthasya nislitliayfili. 

, ,, 1 , . ... ■ Astieha praguktarii 

' “ sadhiidanam iti ; na tv etadrisam asti danaiii vanugralio va, yadrisaiii dharmadanarii va dharmaiiugraho va. 

, ^ khalu mitreria va suliridayena, 

«jiiatina va, sahayena vavavaditavyarii tasmimstasmin prakaraiie ; idam kartavyam, idarii sadhv iti. Iniaiii 

n A A . sakalani kurvant 

svargam aradhayeteti krityauimaiii kuryattaram yatha .svargaradhi. 
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Translotion. 

“ King Dcvanampriya Pi-iyadai-sin speaks tluis : It is a fact, tliat men do all 
kinds of things which ai’O thonght to assure luck, as well in sicknesses as at betrothals 
!lnd marriages, at the getting of children, or at going from home. On these and other 

vinds of things nhich are thought to bring prosperity. But he 
is a great fool who does all those manifold, multifarious, vain, and useless thino-s. This, 
however, does not indeed remove the necessity of a man’s doing something which will 
bring prosperity,* hut such a kind as has been named is of little use, while of great use 
is true piety. To that belongs proper treatment of servants and subordinates, sincere 
reverence for elders and masters, sincere self-restraint towards living beings, sincere 
charity to brahmans and monks. These and other such like actions, — that is called true 
piety. Every man must hold that forth to others, whether he is a father or a son, a 
brother, a lord ; this is noble ; this must a man do as something that assures luck, until 
his aim has been fully attained. Mention was made just now of “ sincere charity,” now 
there is no charity, no affection to be compared to charity or affection springing from 
true piety. It is just this which a well-meaning friend, relative or companion, must at 
every occurring opportunity impress on another, that this is duty, this is proper. By 
doing all this, a man can merit heaven ; therefore let him who wishes to gain heaven 
for himself fulfil, above all things, these his duties.” 


Tablet X. 

This is in four long lines, and is very clearly engraved (see Plate XIII.), about a 

fourth along the first line"^ ^ has been erased by the engraver; — these letters, however, 

can be distinctly traced, the first after the si of JPii/adasi, and the second between the 
rd and jd of rdjd. It reads thus : — 

^ Devdiiaiiipiyo Piyadasi raja yaso va kiti va na mahdthavaha manate anata 

tadaptano dighayacha me jano 
- dhanimasusuiiisa sususataiii dhanimavutaiiicha auuvidhivataiii etakava Deva- 

t' v 

naiupiyo Piyadasi raja yaso va kiti va ichhati 
ya tu kichi parakamate Devanaih Piyadasi raja ta savaiii piiratikaya kuhti sakale 

apaparisave asa esa tu parisave ya apmhnam 
* dukaraih tu kho ctaiii chhudakena va janeua iisatena va anata agena parakamena 

savaih parichajipta eta tu kho usatena dukaraih. 

The only new readings arc — 

In line 1 - - - - - - jaiio for jniid. 

In line 4 - - - - - - cu kho for ta kho. 

Prof. Kern’s revised text and translations are ; — 

' Devanaihpiyo Piyadasi raja j’aso va kitiiii va na maliathavalia mauata aiiata tadaptane diglu'iyarfia me jano 
- dbauunasususaiii snsU'-ataiii dhaihmavntanicha anuvidhiy.auiih. Etakaya Devanainpiyo Piyadasi raja yaso va 

kitiih va ichhati. 

3 Ya tu kichi parakamate Dcvanauipij o Piyadasi raja ta savaih paratikaya ; kiiiiti : sakalo apa[)arisavo asa ; 

osa tu parisavo ya apuihiiaiii. 

* Di'ikaraih tu kho etaiii chhudakena va janena, usatena va, anata agena parakamena savaih parichajiiha. Eta 

tu klio usatena dukaraih. 


* It' the reading of Kapur-di-Giri — kataco umainyahi ii not a mistake, caused by caiclessiies-, for uhanun'ngulo, 
the writer of Kapur-di-Giri has not understood the meaning. Dliauli is unintelligible. 
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In Sanskrit : — 

1 Devanampriyali Priyadarsiraja yaso va kirtim va na maharthavaham, amamsyata, yadi na tadatve dirghayacha 

tajjano dharmasusrusham susrusheta 

2 dharmoktanclianuvidliiyeta. Etavata eva Devanampriyah Priyadarsi raja yaso va kirtim veckchhati. 

3 Yat tu kinchit parakramate Devanampriyah Priyadai-si raja, tat sarvam paratrikaya ; kimiti ? sakalo ’pasravas 

syat. Esha tv asravo yad apunyam, 

^ Duslikaran tu klialv etat kshudrakena va janenonnatena vanyatragryena parakramena sarvam parityajya. 

Etat tu kkalunnatena dushkaram. 


Translation. 

“ King Devanampriya Priyaclarsin does not deem that renown and great 
name bring adrantage greatly, if, at the same time, his people, for the present and 
afterwards, were not practising right obedience, and following exhortation to virtue. 
In so far only King Devaiiampriya Priyadarsin deshes renown and great name. 
All therefore that King Devanamjtriya Priyadarsin strenuously strives after, is 
for the life hereafter, so that he may be whoUy and altogether free * from hlemish. 
Kow blemish is the same as sinfulness. But such a thing is, indeed, difficult for 
anyone whatever, be he a person of low degree or of high station, unless with the utmost 
exertion of power, by sacrificing everything, f But this is, iodeed, most difficult for 
a person of high station.” 


Tablet XI. 

The eleventh edict is also in four long lines, and reads thus : — 

^ Devanarhpiyo Piyadasi raja evam aha nasti ethrisam dhnam yhrisam dhamma- 
dhnam dharhmasaihstavo va dhammasamvibhago va dharhmasambadho va 

^ tata idaiii bhavati dhsabhatakamlii samyapatipati mhtari pitari sadhusususi 

mitasamstutanhtikhnam bhmhanasamananam sadhudanam 
® phnanam anarambho sadhu eta vatavyam pita va putena va bhata va mitasam- 

stutanhtikena va avapativesiyehi ida sadhu ida katavya 
^ so tathh karu ilokachasa firddho hoti paratacha amnarhtam pumnam bhavati 

tena dhammadanenam. 

Here the new readings are — 

In line 2 - - bhatakamki for hhatahami ; samstuta for sastuta ; and samandnam for samandna. 

In line 3 - - anarambho for andrabho ; and samstuta for sastuta. 

In line 4 - -so tdthd karu (or karu) for so tdthd kata. 

As revised by Hr. Kern, this reads : — 

3 Dev^nampiyo Piyadasi raja evam aba : nasti etarisam danam yarisam clhammadanam, dbammasariistavo 

va dhaifamasaiiivibhago va dhaihmasambamdho va ; 

2 tata idaiii bhavati : dasabhatakamhi samyapatipati, matari pitari sadhusususa, mitasamstHtanatikanam 

bamhanasamananaih sadhudanam, 

3 pananam anarambho. .Sadhu eta vatavyam pita va putena va bhata va mitasaihstutanatikena va, 

(y)avapativesiyehi ; idaih sadhu idam katavyam. 

^ So tatha kata ilokasa-cha aradho hoti, paratacha anamtam puriinam bhavati tena dhammadanena. 

In Sanskrit : — 

3 Devanampriyah Priyadarsi rajaivam aha : nfisty etadrisarh danam yadrisarii dharmadanarii, dharmasam- 

stavo va dharmasamvibhago va dharmasambandho va ; 
- tatredam bhavati : dasabhritakeshu samyakpratipattir, matapitros sadhususrusha mitrasamstutanam 

brahmanasramananam sadhudanam, 
3 jivanam anarambhah. Sadhu etad vaktavyam pitni va putrena va bhratra va mitrasaihstutajiiatibhir 

yavatprativesyaih ; idarii sadhu ; idaih kartavyarii. 
^ Sa tathakartehalokasyacharadhi bh.avati, paratrachanantam punyam bhavati tena dharmadanena. 


* Kapur-di-Giri has “ without blemish.” 
t That is, by self-sacrifice and self-denial in all respects. 
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Translation. 

“King Deviinampriya Priyadarsin speaks thus; — ^There is no charity which 
equals right charity, or right conversation, or right liberality, or right relation. Under 
that is comprehended proper treatment of servants and subordinates, sincere obedience to 
father and mother, sincere charity towards friends and acquaintances, Brahmans and 
monks, the sparing of animal life. This is to be commended as good, whether by father or 
by sons, by brothers, by friends, acquaintances and relatives, nay even by neighbours ; thus 
it is good ; thus must men act. He who acts thus makes this world a friend to him, 
and hereafter a man obtains for himself an imperishable reward through all that true 
charity.” 

Tablet XII. 

The twelfth edict* is in nine long hues, and reads thus : — 


^ Devihanapiyo Piyadasi raja savapasahidanicha pavajitanicha gharastanicha pujayati, 

danenacha vividhayacha pujaya pujayati ne 

^ na tu tatha danaiii va puje va Hevauampiyo mamhate yatha kitisaravadhi asa 

savapasauidanam saravadhi tu hahuvidha ; 

® tasa-tasa tu idaiii miilahi ya vachiguti kimti aptapasamdapuja va parapasamdagaraha 

va no bhave, apakaranamhi lahuka va asa 

^ tamhi-tambi pakarane pujeta ya tu eva parapasamda tena-tena pakaranena evam- 
katahi, aptapasamdacha vadhayati parapasarhdasaeha upakaroti 

® tadaiiinatha karoto aptapasadarhcha chhanati parapasamdasachapi apakaroti yohi 

kachi dptapdsamdam pujayati parapasamdam va garahati, 

® savam dptapasamdabhatiya kimti aptapasamtlam dipayema iti socha puna tatha 
karoto aptapasaiiidam badhatai’am upahanati ta samavayo eva sadha 

^ kimti mauamamuasa dhahimaiii sunajucha susarhseracha evamhi Devanaiiipiyasa 
ichha kimti savapasahiddcha bahusutacha asu kalanagamdcha asu ; 

® yecha tata-tata pasahiam tehi vatavya : Devhnampiyo no tatha danam ya puja vft 
mamhate yatha kimtisaravadhi asa savapdsahidauarh bahaka va etdya 

® athh Ajapata dhammamahamatacha ithajhakhamahamatacha vachabhumikacha 
ahecha nikaya ayamcha etasa phala ya aptapdsamdaTadhicha hoti, 

dhammasacha dipana. 


The new readings in the estampage are ; — 

In line 3 - 

In line 6 - 

In line 7 - 

In line 8 - 


luhuhA for lahaM. 
savam for save/, 
halanagama for kaldndgama. 
vatavyam for vatavya. 


Professor Kern revises this as follows : — 

1 Devmanapiyo Piy.adasi raja savapasariidanicha pavajitanicha gharastanicha pujayati, danenacha vivklhayacha 

pujaya pujayati ue. 

2 Na tu tatha danarii va puj.am va Devanariipiyo mamuate, yatha kitisaravadhi asa savapa'amdanam. 

Saravadhi tu hahuvidha : 

3 tasa-tasa tu idam mfilarit ya vachiguti ; kiihti ? aptapasariidapuja va parapasariidagarha va no bhave, apakara- 

namhi lahaka va asa ; 

4 tamhi-tamhi pakarane pujeta. Ya tu eva parapasamda(sa) tena-tena pakaranena evaiiikatam, aptapasaiiidaihcha 

vadhayati parapasaihdasacha upakaroti ; 

® tadainnatha karoriito aptapasariidamcha chhanati parapasariidasachapi apakaroti. Y'opi kachi aptapasariidarii 

pujayati parapasariidarii va garahati 


* ‘ The tolerant spirit of Asoka, which the narrow intellect of iMahanama was incapable ot comprehending, 
manifests itself conspicuously in No. XII. of Girnar, which has no parallel cither in the Dhaiili or Kapuidigiri 
series.’ — Kern, ti. s, p. 65. 
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6 savaiii aptapasamdabhatiya ; kimti ? aptapasamdarii dipayema iti. Socha puna tatha karoiiito aptapasamdam 

badhataraiii iipabanati. Ta samavayo eva sadhu ; 

^ kimti ? mamnamamnasa dhammaiii sunejucha pasamseramclia ; evaiii bi De% anampiyasa iclilui ; kiriiti sava- 

pasamdacha babusutacha asu, kalaiiagamacba asu ; 

® yecba tata-tata pasamna tebi vatavvil ; Devauampiyo no tatba danaiii va pujam va mariiuate, yatb;v kitisjwa- 

vadbi asa sav'apasariidanaiii babaka va. Etaya 

® atbiiya vyapata dbammamabamatacba itbajbakbaniabamatacba vaebablmmikacba aiiinecba nikaya. Ayaiiicba 

etasa jdialarii, ya aptapasaihdavadbicha hoti, dbammasacha dipana. 


‘ Before giving tlie translation of this vre will consider some expressions in it : 
The meaning of the neuter pa.sojm}am, and of the masc. pasaindo, comes out more 
clearly in this document. The first is “sect,” the second “member of a sect.” They 
are both introduced into the Sanskrit, but in the modified signification of “ heretical 
sect ” and “ heretic.” The Tvord “ sect ” shows the same change of meaning also in 
English, where it is used to signify “ another sect than the dominant one,” and 
“sectarian,” “anyone of another sect than the recognised and common one.” The 
Greek Iw.eresis and haereticus have had the same history. Wlien we have now found 
from the Girnar document what the older meaning of pdshctncja is, the origin of the 
word becomes at the same time clear. It has arisen from a Sans, pdrshadija, pdirsluula, 
with the understanding that there must have been a western form, viz., pdrshanda, 
pdrslmndya . The root seal has no longer a nasal sound in the Sanskrit, but in kindred 
languages, the Sola vie among others, the form sond is very common ; and in the 
Sanskrit itself there is at least one word in which the nasal sound has been preserved, 
viz., dsandi, “ arm-chair, throne.” * Asa is the Vedic asat ; asu corrupted from asan 
by a false analogy. This conjunctive* has also been adopted into the Pali ; but, as has 
been already observed, those who made the Pali books no longer understood the form, 
and made of it assa, assn, as if assa were formally = siyd, — a proof that they no 
longer knew anything of the pronunciation of the old Prakrit. Kimti, Sansk. himiti, 
“ with what intention a thing is thought, or spoken, or done,” refers to the intention or 
aim of what goes before. Instead of the oratio directa, which is such a favourite in 
all the older and more modern Indian languages, our idiom requires a dependent sen- 
tence. Kimti with the subsequent independent sentence becomes “ in order that,” and 
sometimes “ so that,” followed by a dependent clause. This .syntactic peculiarity of the 
Indian lanauaaes is sufficientlv well known, and would not have been noticed here if 
previous expositors had not altogether misunderstood the little word. The spelling dipta 
is incorrect, just as is that of hdmhana ; the word ought to have been spelled apta (i.e., 
atta) according to the vocal laws of the Prakrit; on the other hand, dta (= atta) is 
permissible ; and it is by no means improbable that dpt a used to be pronounced as dta, 
and therefore no inconvenience was found in the long d. Pujita is 3rd sing. opt. middle. 
The middle is here employed, probably, because the word is intransitive ; pdjayati 
amnam is “ he honours another ;” pd.jayrte, “ he shows his reverence, his esteem.” The 
Avord balmdkd, “ mean estimation,” is not known beyond Sanskrit literature ; which, how- 


* The .spelling pdlthaiulu, which occurs in Sans, along with the spelling with sh, represents a western 
pronunciation, which is now widely spread in .all Northern India, and was .also prevalent, though in a less degree, 
in veiy ancient times. Kh fur sh has frequently crept into the prevailing dialect — the classic.al Sanskrit ; e.g. 
such a form as dvelslu, from drish, could not h.ave originated lude-^s sh had heen pronounced as ch. So also 
rihh, likh, with their derivative^, are only a we-tern pronunciation of risk, Ush, “ to tear, tp scratch so also 
uhha mayukha. 
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ever, is not saying much. A scholiast on Panini 7. 3. 41, does indeed mention haliiiM 
without saying whether he regards it as a substantive or an adjective. If the former it 
can mean nothing else than hahakd of Girnar, for the adjective balmJcd is “ placed at a 
high pi’ice, dear.” Alagliuhd has not come down to us, but must have been in use as 
much as bahukd. In order to proceed with certainty, I shall, in the Sanskrit para- 
phrase, use Idghavaru (taking therefore laghiitd, laglmtcam) and bahumdnam. Our 
resoiu’ces do not enable us to decide whether the reading should not he bahukd and 
laJmkd. JS’one of the terms discussed presents the shghtest difficulty, so far as the sense 
is concerned. It is somewhat more troublesome to determine the sense of vacJiabhumika. 
The only attempt at explanation which deserves the name is that of Burnouf.’^ He 
resolves the combination mio v a ch a (Sansk. “ordure”) and derived 

from blidmi, “ground,” from which it would follow that the word means “inspectors of 
the privies.” He had neglected to say that the Sausk. form would then, with A riddhi, 
have been tdrchoblmriiiko ^ hut since the Sans, rdrch would give in the Prakrit racJich 
(spelled vach) as well as vdch, there is no other remark to he made so far as the 
doctrine of sounds is concerned than that vacheha can scarcely come from vdrclio. The 
same scholar does not fail to refer to Xo. A^I. of Girnar, where vacJia also occurs, and 
certainly in the same meaning as hei’e, though it does not appear more clearly what that 
meaning is. But Xo. A^I. has been subjected to such treatment that we could not he 
satisfied with quoting a couple of terms from it, and a projier discussion of the part 
where mention is made of the appointment of overseers of vacha, &c., Avould occupy 
more sjiace than we can afford. H"e shall, therefore, merely assume here, provisionally, 
without proof, that vaclutblidiniko answers to a Sans, trdtyabliu.mika, derhed vith 
A^riddhi, from rt'dtyabhdmi, “ a jilaee for wandering comrades,” l.e. a hospice. The usual 
name of the roval magistrates or overseers is malidmdta, Sansk. malidmdtra.i .... 

t w 


In Sanskrit : — 


danenacha 


1 Devanariiprivah Priyadarsi raja savvaparishadanicha pravrajitaniclia garhasthjanicha jnijajati, ^ ^ 

' ■ vividhnjacba pujaya pujayaty enaiii. 

2 Na tu tatha danarii va pujarii va DevanAmpriyo manyate, yatha yena kirtisai-avriddhis syat sarvapan- 

shadauam. baravriddhis tu bahuvidlia ; 

3 tasva-tasya tv idam mularii yad vaSituptlli ; kimiti ? atmiyapariihadapuja va parapari 5 .hadagarha va no bliayed 

■' j aprakarane laghuta va syat ; 

* tasmiiustasmin prakaranc pfijeta. 1 at tveva 
® tadanyatha kurvann atmiy'aparishad.anclia ksbanoti parapari 


aprakarane lagnuta va syt 

paraparisliade tena-tena prakaranonaivaiii kritam, atmiya- 
parishadancha vardbayati paraparishadasyachopakaroti ; 

shadasvacbapy apakaroti. Yo’ pi kascbid 
atmiyaparisliadam pujayati, 

sarvam svaparisbadabbakteh (kuryat); kimiti? svaparishadarii dipayemeti. Sa punay tatha kuryantsvapa- 

rishadani badbataram upabanti. Tat saraavaj’a e^a sadbuh ( — sieshtham) , 


iimiti ? anonyas5'a dbarmam sriuuyubcba susrCtsberariiscba. E\ariibi pe^anampiijabyecbcblia , kimiti . 

•’ sarvaparisbada babusrutascba syiib kalyanagamascha b)uh; 



Translation. 

“ King Devananipriya PriyadarHn honours all sects, and orders of monks, and 
conditions of heads of familics,| and honours them with lor e-gifts and with mai 's o 


the dhamamahamCdra is, therefore, 


* Lotus dc la Bonne Loi, p. 773. 

f In Anglo-Saxon the steward or overseer of an estate is called (jerefa ; 
the scireyerefu, the English sheriff. “ Sheriff,” therefore, would be the best English tran. atiou. 
J That is, “ kinds of laics.” 

(11540.) Q 
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honotir of all kinds. To be sure Devanampriya does not attribute so much value to love- 
gifts or marks of honour, as to this, that the good name and intrinsic worth of all sects 
may increase. Now intriusic worth can grow greater in many ways, but the foundation 
thereof, in all its compass, is discretion in* speaking, so that no man may praise his 
own sect, or contemn another sect, or despise it on unsuitable occasions ; on all manner 
of occasions let respect be shown. "Whatever of good, indeed, a man, from any motive, 
confers on any one of a different persuasion, tends to the advantage of his own sect 
and to the benefit of a different persuasion ; by acting in an opposite manner, a man 
injiu’es his own sect and offends a different sect. Though everyone who praises his own 
persuasion may, perhaps, do all that from attachment to his own sect, for the purpose 
of glorifying it ; nevertheless he shall, by so doing, greatly injm’e his own persuasion. 
Therefore concord is best, so that all may know and willingly listen to each other’s 
religion. Because it is the vdsh of Devanampriya that the members of all persuasions 
may be well instructed, and shall adhere to a doctrine of benevolence. And to them 
who are inclined to all that let the assurance be given that Devanampriya does not 
attach so much value to love-gifts or show of reverence as to this, that all sects may 
increase in good name and intrinsic worth, and be reverenced. Bor this end sheriff’s 
over legal proceedings, magistrates entrusted with the superintendence of the women, 
hospice masters (?), and other bodies have heen appointed. And the result of this is, 
that Devanampriya’ s persuasion has increased in prosperity, and that he causes the 
Eighteousness to come forth in full splendour.”! 

The mention in this place of the sheriffs,” adds Dr. Kern, “is certaiuly intended to 
remind the people that it has always been the earnest deshe of the king to insme the 
impartial administration of justice, without respect to religious belief. He refers to' his 
ofdcial acts in order to show that, though he is himself now a sincere Buddhist, yet in 
nothing does he favoirr his co-religionists above others. The jurisdiction of the magis- 
trates charged with the superintendence of the women was certainly not limited 
merely to the public women. For though the hetairai played as great a part in Indian 
society, as their sisters in ancient Greece, and though it was necessary that such an 
element of society should be under state control, yet in this place something else must be 
meant. The mention here of certain magistrates has a specific reason; what that reason 
is cannot be a matter of doubt, if the beginning of the inscription be compared with 
the conclusion. As the appointment of high officials is a guarantee for savmpdsamddni, 
and that of ittMjhakkha-mahdmdtd has been made in the interest of all ghdmstdni, 
they serve to watch over the purity of morals and of domestic life. The magistrates 
referred to must therefore have been a kind of censores morimi, whose duty was to 
restrain the luxury and other excesses of the matrons. 

Tablet XIII. 

We come now to the thirteenth edict, awanting in the Dhauli redaction, and 
so unfortunately damaged here by the breaking of the stone. It stands below the fifth 
and twelfth on the stone, and reads thus : — 

^ . . de patasa pasamatam etahatam baha tavata kariimata tata pachha adluma 

ladhesu kahhgesu tivo dhariimavayo 
- . . . . vadho va maranam va apavaho va janasata badliani vedana matacha 

ganamatacha Deva 


'* That is, “ to curb the tongue.” 

j Dharmasya dipana is an ambiguous expression ; perh.aps selected purposely, as it also signifies “ to glorify, 
to adorn the Faith (i.c. religion).” 
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. . . sa mata pitari susumsa gum sumsumsa mitasamstata saliaya 

sa das a 

fiatika vyasanam papiinoti rata sopi tesam upagli^o 

patipati bkago vasa sara . . . 
mi(?) yato nasti manusanam ekataramlii pasamclamlii na nama 

pasade yayakato jana tada 

na yasaka va mitaveya yapi atayiyo Deydnanipiyasa pijite pati 
saya blnltanaih acbbatbii cha sayamamcba sania?«(?) . . . . 

cberani cba madaya cba 


& 


9 


10 


11 


12 


Yona raja pararneba tena cliattaro rajano Turamayo cba Aitakana 

cba Maga cba 

ifOie parbnde sayata Deyanampiyasa dbamruanusastmi anuyatareyata 

piduti 

Tajayo sayatba puna yijayo piti raso sa ladba sa piti boti dbaibnia 

yijayammbi 

yabi yijayamma yijata^-yam niani nasarasake eya yijayecbbati cba 

ilokika cba paralokika cba 


New readings : — 


In line 4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- tescuh { ?) for tesa. 

In line 6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- pdfi for sdfi. 

In line 7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- achhatiih for achhatm. 

In line 8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- Aiitakdna for Angakana. 

In line 9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- pdrintde savata for mriihdesu savata. 

In line 10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- vijayunimhi for vijujaud. 


This has not been discussed by either Burnouf or Kern, so we fall back on Professor 
Wilson’s discussion of it, from which we extract the following remarks : — 

“ The diyision of the Gunar inscriptions numbered by yir. Prinsep as XIII., finds 
a counterpart at Kapur-di-Giri ; but unfortunately it is not of a natiu’e to supply the 
defects and imperfections of the Gbnar tablet. The rock at Girnar is, at this part, so 
much mutilated, that it is diffieidt to put together the context of the entire tablet. The 
rock at Kapur-di-Giri has not apparently suffered much mutilation, and the inscription 
is consequently more complete, supplying the words effaced from that at Girnar ; but it 
is not only in this respect that it exceeds in length the Ghnar inscription. There are 
evidently additional passages which the latter does not contain, and which interyene 
between what arc apparently intended for the same passages in both places ; on the 
other hand there are several obliterations or deficiencies hi the Kapur-di-Giri inscription 
where that at Girnar is entire. In collating the two, therefore, wide gaps occur without 
a parallel, owing partly to these respective mutilations, partly to the additional matter 
at Kapur-di-Giri. Brom place to place, however, concurrent passages do occur, which 
leave no doubt of the general identity of the inscriptions. 

“ It happens, however, still unfortunately, that neither the additional nor those 
which are evidently identical passages in the Kapur-di-Giri inscription are, for the major 
part, to be satisfactorily deciphered. The chcumstances under which the characters 
were transcribed sufficiently account for the disappointment. 

“ Mr. Prinsep has ventured to propose a continuous translation of the thirteenth 
tablet, although he admits that insulated phrases alone are intelligible. Such is the case 
in the Kapur-di-Giri inscription ; and it were very unsafe to propose anything hke a 
connected rendering even of what is perfect, although a few words and phrases are 
decipherable, and may be compared with similar words and phrases in the Ghnar tablet. 
In most of these passages, however, the readmg of the original itself is conjectural only. 

Q 2 
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“ Deficiencies at the end of the seventh and heginning of line eight, at Girnar, are 
rather more than adequately filled up at Kapru’-di-Giri, and some of the additional 
matter is important. The name and designation Ahthjolxci nama Yona Mdjci are given 
distinctly ; why he is introduced does not very well appear, hut we might venture to 
connect it with what precedes, and to interpret and fill up the passages thus : ‘ He 
who had obtained the alliance of men — he has been received as the friend of (me) 
Devanampriya. We have for this conjectural rendering, Detanam 'priyasa, then 
some uiu’eadahle letters, sampapi (for samaprdpi) yo janasa (sii) sanyatam. At 
Gmiar we have only Yona Maja, hut no name, no Antiochus, nor any circumstance 
relating to him. Both inscriptions next read parancha, ‘ and afteiavards ’ ; the Girnar 
has then tena, ‘by him,’ which, as no name was specified, Mr. Prinsep necessarily 
interpreted ‘by whom,’ (rather, ‘by him’), the Greek kmg, in the Kapiu’-di-Giri 
tablet, tena refers of course to Antiochus, hut not to leave any doubt on this 
score, the inscription repeats the name, and gives us tena Antiyokena, ‘by that 
Antiochus ; ’ thus furnishing a very important illustration of the Girnar tablet. What 
then was done by him ? by that Antiochus ? This is not to he made out very distinctly, 
hut connected with what follows, it may he conjectured to imply that foiu’ other Greek 
princes were brought under subjection by him. There can be no doubt that the numeral 
which Mr. Prinsep read, cliaptaro, is j)roperly, cJudtdro. There is no p in the Kapur-di- 
Giri inscription, it is clearly chataro, with the usual disregard of correct orthography 
and identification of long and short vowels. In the Gfinar inscription the form is like 
pt, no doubt, but this combination is so utterly repugnant to the most characteristic 
feature of Pali that it cannot be allowed ; and, in this case, if the original word intended 
be the Sanskrit numeral chatiodra, the p would be gratuitously inserted. The only 
admissible reading is chattdro, the regular Pali form of the Sanskrit chatiodra. Y\o then 
have the several names of the four princes remarkably distinct, and it luckily happens 
that M. Court’s copy is also very legible in this passage, and entirely confirms Mr. 
Masson’s readings. The passage runs thus : Turamara nama, Antikona nama, Ilako 
nama, Alikasunari nama. At Girnar the last name is wanting, there being some letters 
obliterated. We have also some variation in the reading, but not material, the names 
being there, Turamdyocha, Antakonacha, 3Iagdcha. The two inscriptions give us, no 
doubt, the names of four Greek princes. 

“We have the order, ‘by that Antiochus four Yavana kings were’; what? 
neither inscription enables us to answer, the Girnar inscription being in fact here muti- 
lated. Mr. Prinsep in his introductory remarks, supplying the connexion conjecturally, 
fills up the blank by reading, “ And the Greek king besides, by whom the four kings 
have been induced to permit,” but there is nothing to warrant such a translation ; and in 
the actual rendering of the passage the latter clause is omitted ; we have there, “ and the 
Greek king, besides, by whom the kings of Egypt, Ptolemaios, Antigonos (P), and 
Magas,” &c. and then follows a blank. 

“ The translation of Mr. Prinsep is subjoined for the sake of reference, but I cannot 
venture to propose any connected version. 

Mr. Prinsep' s Translation. 

“ Whose equality and exertion towards that object, exceeding activity, 

judicious conduct . . . afterwards in the Kalinga provinces not to be 

obtained by wealth ... the decline of religion, murder, and death, and 
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unrestrained license of niankincl ; when flourished the (precious maxims) of Devanam- 
piyo comprising the essence of learning and of science: dutiful service to mother and 
father ; dutiful seiwice to spiritual teachers ; the love of friend and child (charity) to 
kinsfolk, to servants, (to Brahmans and Sramanas, &c., wliich) cleanse away the 
calamities of generation ; further also in these things unceasing perseverance is fame. 
There is not in either class of the heretics of men, not, so to say, a procedure marked by 

such grace, nor so glorious nor friendly, nor even so extremely liberal 

as Dev&nampiyo’s injunction for the non-injury, and content of living creatures 

and the Greek king besides, by whom the kings of Egypt, Ptolemaios 

and Antigonos, and Magas, both here and in foreign (countries), 

everywhere the religious ordinances of Eevanampiyo elfect conversion wherever they 

go ; conquest is of every description : but further the conquest which 

bringeth joy springing from pleasant emotions, hecometh joy itself; the victory of 
virtue is happiness ; the victory of happiness is not to he overcome, that which essen- 
tially possesses a pledge of happiness, such victory is desired in things of this world and 
things of the next world ! ” * 


Tablet XIV. 

The last of the edicts is engraved to the right of the thii'teenth, and is in five and a 
half lines. It reads thus : — 

^ Ayaih dhammalipi Devdnaihpiyena Piyadasind, rana lekhapita asti eva 

- samkliitena asti majhameua asti vistatana ndcha savaiii savata ghatitani 
^ mahdlakepi vijitaih bahucha likhitaih likhapayisamchema astica etakaiii 

* punapuiiavutarh tasa-tasa athasa mddhiirithya kiriiti jano tatha patipajetha 
® tata ekadd asamdtaih likhitaih asaihdesam va sachhdyakdranani va 
® alocheptd lipikardparddhena va. 

The new readings here are — 

lu line 2 - - - - - savata for pavta. 

In line 4 - - - - - kii’iiti for kiti. 

In line 5 - - - - - asaihdesam for asadesam. 

Professor Kern’s revised reading of the text is as follows : — f 

1 Aj'iii dhainmalipi Devduaiiipijena Pivadasina raiia lekhapita ; asti eva 

- sariikhitena, asti majhameua, asti vistatena, nocha savarii savata gliadtarii ; 

3 mahalakariihi vijitaih, bahucha likhitaih likhapayisaih . Asticha etakaih 

^ punapunavutaih, tasa-tasa athasa madluiriya (or madhurataja) ; kiiiiti ? jano tatha pappajetha. 

® Tata ekada asamataiii hkhitaiii asadisam va, sachhayakaranaih va 
8 alochepta lipikaraparadhena va. 

In Sanskrit : — 

1 lyaih dharmalipir Devanampriyeiia Priyadarsina rajna lekhita ; asty eva 

- sahkshepato ’sti madhyamam asti vistarena, nacha sarvaih sarvatra ghatitam ; 

3 mahad dhi rashtram bahucha likhitam alilikhain. Asticha, tavat, 

^ piinahpuiiaruktaih, tasya-tasyarthasya madhuryat; kimiti? jauas tatha pratipadyeteti 
® Tattad ekadasamaptaih likhitam as.adrisiih va, 

8 sachchhayopekshaya va lipikaraparadhena va. 

Translation. 

” King Devdndmpriya Priyadarsin has caused this righteousness-edict to be 
written, here, concisely, there in moderate compass, in a third place again at full length, 
so that it is not found altogether cveryAvhere Avorked out ; for the kingdom is great, 


* Journ. JR. A. Soc. vol. XII. pp. 227-233. 


t Ut sup. p. 106. 
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and what I liaye caused to be written, much. Repetitions occur also, in a certain 
measure on account of the agreeableness of various points, in order that tbe people 
sbould in that way (tbe more willingly) receive it. If sometimes tbe one or other is 
written incompletely or not in order, it is because care has not been taken to make a 
good transcript,* or by tbe fault of tbe copyist (i.e., tbe stone engraver).” 

The Signature. 

“ Tbe reason why tbe name of Buddha does not occiu’ in these inscriptions,” says 
Professor K!ern,t “ is easily seen : they were intended for tbe whole empire, for aU 
without distinction of creed, and it would have been unbecoming of tbe prince, in bis 
admonitions, bad be appealed to a Master who was not known as such to tbe majority 
of bis subjects. Besides which Asoka speaks as the administrator of the realm, and 
not as a religious preacher. In one place only, namely, tbe signature of tbe Girnar | 
inscription, is Buddha referred to. Of this signature there remains — 

. . . va sveto basti savaloka sukbabaro namam. 

What has to be suppbed at tbe beginning I leave to tbe ingenuity of others to 
determine, but what is left means — 

“Tbe white elephant whose name is tbe bringer of happiness to tbe 
whole world.” 

“That by this term ^^kya is implied there can be no doubt, since tbe legend says 
that tbe Bodbisattva, tbe future Buddha, left heaven to bring happiness to men, and 
entered bis mother’s womb as a white elephant. Thus we read in tbe Lcditcmsidra, 
chap. 63 : — 

“ Pushyanci.lcshatrayoge BodMso.ttvas TiishitamrahJiatancich chyutvd smritah 
samprajdnan pc^nduragajarbpo hhdtvd^janamjd daJcsMndydm kukshdv cimkrdmata.^' 

“With regard to sarvalokasnkhdJiara, we may compare tbe gdthd in Lalitavistdra, 
111, in wliich allusion is made to tbe happiness which tbe budb of Buddha was to bring 
into tbe world ; — 

apayascba yatba santah sukhi sarvam yatba jagat j 
dhruvam Sukbavabo jatah sukbe stbapayita jagat || 

“ Even if tbe signature is not to be attributed to the scribe, tbe custom evidently even 
then prevalent, and stiU in use at tbe present day, of nammg at the end of tbe inscription 
the divinity worshipped by tbe writer or scribe can offer no serious difficulty. In tbe 
short inscription, No. XIV., which is neither more nor less than a postscript addressed to 
tbe reader, we find apologies which occur word for word in tbe postscript of modern 
manuscripts and even printed books. When we read at tbe end of tbe Bombay edition 
of tbe Jlahdllidrcita , — asmbi ga.rtani Hokavaishaniyam lipikarapramadadina bodymn, 
we can almost fancy we have before us Asoka’s warning against tbe negligence of liis 
scribes, — Vplkaraparaddo, — as bis own words express it. So tenacious is Indian 

* Skr. chdyd, “ transcript, copy,” is wanting in the dictionaries, the word is well known to the Pandits and 
occurs also in the Bombay editions of Sanskrit dramas. 

f Ut s/ip. p. 43. Translated by the late R. C. Childers, Esq. 

+ Jo>n-H. As. Soc. Beiuj. vol. YU. p. 241. Compare facsimile. Prin.sep has wrongly assigned the sio-nature 
to No. XIII. of the Girnar inscription. It is tnie that it stands directly under it, but this is because No? XIII 
is in the middle column. One has but to look at the facsimile to see how the matter stands. Wilson’s transcript 
is inaccurate. 
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tradition ! The ascription to the white elepliant — that is, to Buddha — corresponds 
to the ^ri-Rdmdrpanam astii, and similar expressions of Indian MSS. of the present 
day. 

“ Though the king’s edicts, or rather written addresses to his subjects, contain 
nothing which could give offence to the adherents of other forms of hehef, they are 
nevertheless more or less Buddhistic in their style. They are composed in a preacliing 
tone, full of repetitions. Just as Buddhaghosha commends the sacred writings 
for then* prolixity, so Asoka informs us that he has intentionally repeated some things 
on account of then* sweetness, and in order to cause them to find all the more favour 
with the j)eople.” 

These edicts, as Professor Kern remarks,* “ give an idea of what the king did for 
his subjects in his wide emphe, which extended from Behar to Gandhara, from the 
Himalaya to the coast of Coromandel and Pandya.f They are not unimportant for the 
criticism of the Buddhistic traditions, though they give us exceedingly little concerning 
the condition of the doctrine and its adherents. The prince went over to Buddhism in 
the eleventh year of his reign. He was a zealous Buddhist who concerned himself with 
the sphitual interest, and even with the catechism, of his co-religionists. At fitting time 
and place he makes mention, in a modest and becoming manner, of the doctrine which 
he had embraced ; but nothing of a Buddhist spirit can be discovered in his state policy. 
From the very beginning of his reign he was a good prince. His ordinances concerning 
the sparing of animal life agree much more closely with the ideas of the heretical Jainas 
than with those of the Buddhists. 

“ Although, then, the inscriptions of Asoka the Humane may be only in part of 
du'ect interest for the history of Buddhism, yet the trouble bestowed upon the reading 
has not been lost. The Asoka with whom we become acquainted from his own words 
forms a striking contrast to the caricature which is exhibited to us in the works of 
Buddhists and others as the image of the noble king.’" 


* Ut. Slip, p. 107, — translated by the Rev. A. ^lilroy. 
f See No. V., p. 107, and conf. Lassen, Ltd. Alt. (2nd eel.) I. 137 ff., II. 251. 
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VII. THE SlH OR RUHRA HAMA INSCRIPTION. 

We come next to tlie inscription on the top of the rock (Plate XIV.), and which 
is read Horn the south side.* * * § Like the Asoka inscription, it was first deciphered and 
translated by Prinsep.t The first portion of it was revised by Professoi' H. H. Wilson, 
from the transcript of Westergaard and Jacoh,| and the whole by the late Dr. Bhau Daji 
of Bombay, § from a fresh copy made by his own pandits. The following transcription 
and translation have been kindly revised from the latter and from the estampage by 
Professor Eggefing ; — 

I Siddliam idam tatakarii sudarsanam Garanagarad apadarama ttikopalavistava- 

vamoclichluavanihsaudhibaddhadridhasarvvapadikritTOtpai-watapa- 

- dappratisparddhisuslishtaba[ddham] . . ta[rka]ma 

vajatenakritrimena setubandhenopapannarii supprativihitappranadiparivaha- 

3 midbavidlianarii eba triskanda 

. . nadibhir anugrahair mahaty iipachaje varttate tad idam rajfio Mabakshatrapasya sugribi- 

tanamnah Svami-Cbasbtaiiasya pautra h 

putrasya rajiio mabaksbatrapaaya gurubbir abbyastakimBO Rudra-Damiio varsbe dvisaptatitanie 4 

3 Marggasirshababulapa [ralsrishtavrisbtina 

parjjanyena ekarnavabhutaykm iva prithivyam kritajain Girer-Urjayatab Suvarnasikata- 

3 Pala^niprabbritinam nadinain atimatrodvrittair v^egaib setum a yamananuru- 

papratikaram api girisikbaratarutatattalakopatalpadvarasaranocbchbrayayidbyamsina yuganidhanasadri- 

^ ^aparamagboravegeua vayima pramathitasalilayikshiptajarjjarSkritaya 

ppr^imayriksbagulmalatapratanam anaditalad ity udgbatitam asit cbatvari bastasatani vinsaduttarany ayatena 

etavarhty eva vistirnena 

® pancbasaptati hastan avagadhena bhedena nissritasarvvatoyarh marudhanrakalpam atibbri^aduwa( ?) -^ • • . 

. . . . syartbe Mauryasya rajnab Cbandraguj] . . fashtriyena Syenapushyaguptena karitam A^okasya 

Mauryasya te Yavanarajena Tusbaspenadhisbtb&ya 
** pranadibbir alankritarii tatkiritayd cha rajinumpakritavidhanaya tasmin bbede drishtaya pranddyd vistri- 

tase^tt (?) no &garbhatprabbrittyavihatasamuda(ya '() rajalaksbini[sara ?jnagunatas 

sarwaTarnair abbigamya rakshankrtbam patitre vritena apranocbchbyasat purushavadbanivrittikrita- 

10 satyapratijnena anyatra saihgrameshy abbimukh^gatasadrisasatruprabaranaritaranatvavigunari 

takai'unyena svayamabbigatajanapadapranipatti . . pasaranadena dasyuvyadararigarogSdi- 

bbir anupasrisbtapurvvanagaranigamawc (?) 

II janapadanaih svaviryyajitan&m anuraktasarvvaprakritin&m purwaparakaravanty Anupaniyrid-Voartta-Surash- 

trasva . [kava .^] ruka . . cbha-Sauvira-Kukuraparanta-Nisbddadinam saraagrknS.m tatprabbkvad ya . . . 

. . . . kamavisbayankm vishayanarh patina sarvvaksbatravishkrita- 

12 virasabdajatotsekavidheyanam Yaiidheyanarii prasabyotsadakena Daksbinapatbapates-Satakarner dvir api ni- 

rvyajam avajityaTajitya sambandhaTadiirayk anutsadanat praptayasasam a (pra)vijayena 

bbrashtarajyapratisbtbapanena yathartthabaste- 

13 cbebbayaijitarjitadbarmanuragena sabdarttbagandbarw'anyayadyanam lidyanam mabatinaih paranadbarana- 

vijnanaprayogavaptavipidakirttina turagagajaratbacbaryyasicbarmaniyuddhadya 

parabalalagbavasaiisbtbarakriyena abar abar danamanana- 
1-1 vamanasilena sthulalakshena yathavatpraptair balisulkabhagaib kanakarajatavajravaiduryaratnopacbayavi- 

shyandamanakosena sphutalaghumadhurachitrakantasabdasamayodar^ankritagadyapadya 

. . . napramanamanonmanasvaragativarnnas&rasatvadibhih 
1“ paramalakshanavyamjanair npetakantamurttina ‘ ^ ' uarendrakanyasvayamv- 

aranekamalyapraptadamna mahdksbatrapena Ri ■ ‘ . u ' 

. . . . rttbadbarmmakirttivriddhyartbaih cba api dayitakaravishtiin 

10 pranayakriyabhih paurajanapadam janam svasmat kosan mabala dbanaugbena anatimabata cba kalena tri- 

gunadridhataravistarayamam setuih vidbaya . . nvitaga pra- 

darsanataraih karitam iti yasminn artthe 
ii’ mabakshatrapasya matisacbivakarmasacbivair amatyagunasamudyuktair apy atimahatvad bbedasyanutsa- 

havimukbamatibhih pratyakbyatarambbaih 
13 punah setiibandbanairasyad hahabbutasu prajasu ib^dhisbthane paurajanapadajananiigrabartbam parthivena 

kritsnanam Anartta-Surasbtranaih palanartthan niyuktena 
10 Pablavena Kulaipaputrenamatyena Suvisakhena yathavad artbadbarmavyavabaradarsanair anuragama- 

bbivarddbayata saktena danlenachapalenavismitenaryyenabaryyena 
30 svadhitishthata dbarmakirttiyasamsi bhartur abbivarddbayatanusbthitam iti. 


* This inscription bas already been referred to, ante, pp. 42, 43. 

t Journ. As. Soc. Beng. vol. VII. p. 334 ; and Essays, vol. II. p. 57 ff. 

f Prinsep’s Essays, vol. II. p. 68 ; Journ. Bom. Br. E. As. Soc. vol. I. p. 148. 

§ Journ. Bom. Br. R. As. Soc. vol. VII. pp. 118, 125. 

I Two syllables broken off, probably -ptasya. 
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Translation. 

^“To the Perfect One. — This Sudarsana lake, being from Girinagara . . . 

to the foot .... having been supplied with an embankment all round strongly 
lined with masonry continuously in its length, breadth, and height, so as to rival the 
hiU region itself .... 

^ and being possessed of a natural causeway formed by it has 

been completed with appliances against inundations in the matter of well-constructed 
canals, 

and by means of three hanks (?).... and other advantages is in excellent 
condition. This work gave way on the 4th day of the dark fortnight of the month 
Margasirsha of the 72nd year, of Eaja Mahakshatrapa Rudra D&man, whose name 
is oft repeated by the great, the grandson of Mahakshatrapa Chashtana of well 
accepted (propitious) name* .... the son of .... in consequence of the rain 
having poured down hea^^- showers everywhere, converting the siu'face of the earth as 
it were into one ocean. 

®and by the excessive swelling of the currents of the gold-sand river Palasinif 
and other rivers of the Urjayata hill, the embankment .... was carried away 
.... in spite of suitable devices employed to ... . the water, agitated by 

a hurricane, destroying the hill-top, trees, walls, towers, collections of houses with 
stories and doors, 

^and whose terrible force was fierce as the deluge, washed down, fallen and 

dismantled stones, shrubs, networks of creepers 

(gave way) down to the bottom of the river. Through a broken 

passage of four hundred and twenty cubits length, and of the same breadth, 

® and seventy-five cubits deep, the whole of the water escaped and converted (the 
lake) as it were into the (arid) coimtry of Marwar. Afterwards (?).... for 
the sake of . . . .it was ordered to be repamed by SyenaPushyagupta, brother- 

in-law {rdshtriyaf) of the Maury a Raja Chandragupta ; 

® and was embellished with embankments under the governor ( 5 ^ ip) {cidhislithdya — 
under the supervision?) of Tushaspa, the (celebrated) J Yavana R&ja of As oka 
Maurya. By the parapet seen in this break, which he {Tushaspa) has had constructed, 
and which has been executed in a manner worthy of the king, . . . the extensive (?) 

bridge .... who — on accoruit of his virtues, the abode of royal fortune, which 
manifested itself in uninterrupted prosperity from his childbirth, — was wooed by all 
classes approaching for protection as his subjects ; 

who, except in war, had taken the true vow never in his life to kill a human 
being .... the killin g of an equal and opposing enemy and liberality .... 

who has compassionate to who afforded protection .... in 

lieu of the submission of the people he encountered .... city never afflicted by 
thieves, serpents, wild animals, and diseases .... 

“ The lord of the coxmtries of eastern and western Akaravati {or Akara and 
Avanti), Anupadesa, Anartta, Surashtra, Asva-kachha {or Bharukachha ?), 
Sauvira, Kukura, Aparanta, Nishada, &c., conquered by his own might, and 
the people of which are well affected; who rooted out the Yaudheyas, 

who would not subject themselves from their pride of then’ title of hero, 
acknowledged by the Kshatriya tribe ; who, without treachery, after twice thoroughly 


* The inscription has kdmno, but ndmno was evidently intended. 

t The stream flowing out of the valley round the foot of Girnar, also known as the Svarnarekha. 
I Te {no), supplied by Dr. Bhau Daji. 

(11540.) J5, 
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conquering Satakarni, lord, of Dakshinapatlia, did not completely destroy liim, on 

account of their near connexion, and thus obtained glory 

of great exploits by the re-establishment of deposed kings, by properly raising his hand 
{i.e. by gifts) 

has repeatedly earned the lore of Dharma ; who has secured great renomi 
by his complete study of the theory and practice of the great sciences of grammar, 
poHty, singmg, philosophy, &c. ; who was skilled in the seiences of (managing) 
the horse, the elephant, the chariot, the sword, the shield, close fight, &c. ; whose 
attacks on his enemies’ army are impetuous and effective ; who is always of a 
charitable, courteous, and 

obliging disposition ; who is munificent ; whose treasury overflows with 
abundance of gold, silver, diamonds, lapis-lazuli {midurya'), and jewels, acquired by 
just and proper taxes and duties and tribute; whose speech is graced by clear, 
simple, sweet, admirable, and beautiful sentences in prose and poetry ; whose 
beautiful form has the best mark and qualifications in gait, height, voice, walk, 
colom*, vigour, strength, &c. ; who himseK acquu'ed the title of Mahakshatrapa 
(protector of warriors), who won numerous garlands of flowers in the Swayamvara 
ceremony of the daughters of kings; by this Mahakshatrapa Rudra Daman, for 

qows and Brahmans and for the increase of his merit and fame 

by gentle means exacted taxes, and forced labom* from the people of the city 
and country, and by a liberal amount of money from his own treasmy, in no great 

length of time constructed the bridge of three times the length and breadth 

caused the most delightful lake {siidarkinataram) to be made. 

On accoimt of the largeness of the gap, the undertaking was forbidden by the 
kiag’s advisers and executive officers, although possessed of all the qualifications of 
ministers, and not disinclined to encourage enterprise. 

The people, losing all hopes of the rebuilding of the bridge, raised woeful cries, 
when the work was executed by the 

^^Pahlava minister Suvis&kha, the son of Kulaipa, appointed by the king 
to look after the welfare of the people of towns and districts, and for the protection of 

the whole of Anartta and Surashtra who {Suviktkha) by 

the proper dispensation of justice in temporal and spiritual matters secured the love 
of the people; who was powerful, patient, unshaken, free from pride, honom^able, 
unconquerable, 

^®the establisher of religious fame, and the increaser of the glories of his master.” 

This inscription, if the conquests of Rudra Dama are not an idle boast, shows 
that the power of the Sahs was of very considerable extent, reaching from the Tfipi 
over a large part of Malwa to the borders of Sindh, — for Avanti is the country round 
Ujjain.* Anupadesa Professor Bhandarkar supposes to have been on the Narmada 
about Nimar, with Mahishmati as its capital ; this, however, is not sufficiently sup- 
ported. Anupa is mentioned in the Sarivanki as having been given by Kiug Prithu to 
the bard Suta, and again as annexed by Haryasva to his kingdom of Anartta which, as 
we shall see below, was also included in the peninsula we now call Kathiawad. Anupa 
or Arupa is again spoken of as “dependant on the king of Sindh,” which might be 
regarded as pointing to Kachh, if it was not, as seems more probable, Okhamandal.f 

* Brihat Sanhitd, v. 39, 73 ; ix. 18, 21, in Jour. R. A. Soc. (N.S.), vol. IV. pp. 462, 467 ; vol. V. p 58 
t Harivcinsa, caps, o, 33, 93, 94, 112, and 114 ; Raghuvaiisa vi. 37-43; Lid. Ant., vol. I. p. 234 Trans. 
Orient. Cong. 1874, p. 313. 
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Anartta is mentioned in the Hamdyana as a western region towards the sea-coast of 
Gujarat ;* * * § and is referred to in the Barivahsa as having been settled by King'Eeva, the 
grandson of Saryati, with Kusasthali as its capital, situated between the ocean and 
An up a, and the name of which was afterwards changed, when it became the Yadava 
capital, into Dvaravati or Dvaraka, on an island of Anartta. Pm’ther Anartta is 
spoken of as part at least of Surashtra, ‘ hounded on one side by the sea and on the 
other by Anupa, with Girivara (Gnnar I suppose) for its fortress.’ To this Haryasva 
annexed Anupa, and ' extended his sway over the whole of Anartta.’t 

Asvakachha — if the reading can he trusted — I would identify as Kachh ; Sauvira 
is frequently mentioned as iu Sindh or its vicinity;! Kukura, as Prof. R. G. Bhandarkar 
suggests, may he the equivalent of Hiwan Thsang’s Km-che-lo, of which the capital 
was Pl-lo-mi-lo, identified by Vivien de Saint Martin with Balmer in Eajputana;§ 
Aparanta must he the western coast below the Ghats or Sahyadri range, as indicated 
by Prof. R. G. Bhandarkar, from a passage in the where Raghu is repre- 

sented as crossing the Sahya mountains to conquer the country which he fills to the sea- 
shore with his army : jj This is confirmed by the Barivahsa from which we gather 
that the city of Surparaka belonged to it, and which I have identified with Sfipara in 
the Konkan near Bassein.^ Xishada, the kingdom of Xala, must belong to the south 
of Malwa, among the Yindhya hiUs, or perhaps, as Lassen has placed it, along the 
S^tpura hills to the north-west of Berar.** 

Who the “ Sfitakarni lord of the Bakshinapatha ” was, is not quite certain. 
Among the kings known by the various names of the Andhra, Sfitavahana, Vrispala, 
Andhrajdtiya, and Andhrabhritya dynasty, which according to different Turdnas 
ruled for 435i, 456, or 460 years, there are several of the name of Sfitakarni. Though 
the Vdy^i and Blidgavata Purdms state that there were thh’ty kings, the former 
gives the names of only seventeen, and the latter with the Vishnu Furdna give 
twenty -fotu, while the 3Iatsya gives twenty-nine.tt And as the Maurya, Sunga, and 
Kanwa dynasties are said to have lasted in all 294 or 296 years, and that Sipraka killed 
Susarman, the last of the Kanwas, and founded the Andhra dynasty, if we assume that 

* Rdmdyana, iv. 43 ; Brihat Sanhitd, v. 80 in J.R.A.S. (N.S.) vol. IV. p. 468. 

f Anai’tta was the son of Saryati, and Anartta’s son was Eeva who ruled the country of Anartta. Eaivata 
Kakudmin was the eldest of the hundred children of Eeva, and succeeded him on the throne of Kusasthali. This 
prince went one day, accompanied by his daughter Eevati, to the abode of Brahma, where for a little while (of 
the gods) — but really many human ages, he assisted at a concert of Gandharvas. On returning he found his 
capital occupied by the Yadavas and named Dvaravat i. Eaivata thereon gave his daughter to Balarama and 
retired as a devotee to Mount IMeru. — Hai'ivansa, caj>s. 10, 93, 111, 112, and loo. As Eaivata is the proper 
name of Girnar, this reads as if intended to be understood as an allegory. 

X The Tard-tantra calls Sauvira the worst of countries and places it east of Surasena. Conf. Lassen, Alter- 
thums. (2nd ed.) I. 804; Rdmdyana, iii. 53, 56 Gorr. ; JIahdbh. iii. 16,040, vii. 44; Brihat Sanhitd, v. 79; 
ix. 19; X. 6, in Jour. R. A. S. (N.S.) vol. IV. p. 468 ; and vol. V. pp. 58, 64 ; Harivahsa, c. 31 and 90 ; Ind. 
A)it.,\o\. II. p. 145; Schol. on Pdnini IV. ii. 76, 123; Trans. Orient. Cong. 1874, p. 345, and Satrunjaya 
Mdhdtmya, sarg. x. 391, quoted below p. 158, note. 

§ Stanislas Julien, Mem. sur Its Cont. Orient, t. II. pp. 166, 406-408 ; Brihat Sanhitd v, 71 in Jour. 
R, As. Soc. (N.S.) vol. IV. p. 467 ; Trans. Orient. Cong. 1874, p. 312-13. 

II RaghuvaMa iv. 52, 53, 58; Trans. Orient. Cong. 1874, p. 313, and Conf. Ind. Ant. vol. IV. p. 104. 

^ Harivahsa, cap. 95 ; Jnd. Ant. vol. I. p. 321 ; Eeinaud, Frag. Arab. et. Pers, p. 321. 

** HarivaMa, caps. 5 and 94 ; Manu x. 8, and 48 ; Raghuvahia xiii. 59 xiv. 52, xviii. 1 ; Lassen, Ind. 
Alt. 1. 119. 

t'f’ Wilson’s Vishnu Purdna (Hall’s Ed.), vol. IV. pp. 194-203. 
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Chaiidragupta the Maurya began to reign in 317 B.C., the Andrabhrityas must have 
arisen abotit 22 B.C. And taking this as an initial date, we may represent the 
chronology of the dynasty as follows : — 


Andrabhritya Kings. 

VajTi. 

MatS3a. 

Brahmanda. 

Probable Date of Accession. 

Sipraka, Sindhuka, or 6isuka 


23 

23 

23 

22 B.C. 

Krishnaraja, his brother . . - 

- 

10 

18 

18 

1 A.D. 

^atakarni I., Srimallakarni or ^antakarna- 

- 

56 

10 (or 18) 

18 (or 10) 

19 


Purnotsanga or Paurnamasa - - - 

- 

wanting 

18 

I 18 

29 

99 

Skandhastambhi, or Srivasvdmi 

- 

» 

18 

— 

47 

99 

^latakarni II. - - 

- 


56 

56 

65 

99 

Lambodara ----- 

- 


18 

18 

121 

99 

Ivilaka, Apilaka or Apitaka - - - 

- 

12 

12 

12 

139 

99 

Sangha, or Meghasvati - - - 

- 

wanting 

18 

18 

151 

99 

^atakarni III. or Seati - - - 

- 

— 

18 

12 

169 

99 

Skandasvdti ----- 

- 

— 

i 

7 

187 

99 

Mrigendra, or Mahendra 6atakarni - 

- 

— 

3 

3* 

194 


Kuntala or Svdtikarna . - - 

- 

— 

8 

8 

197 

99 

Sratikama ----- 

- 

— 

1 

1 

205 


Patumat, Patumavi or Pidomdvi 

- 

24 

(36 ?) 

34 

206 

99 

Arishtakarni, Gaurakrishna, or Gorakshdsvairi 

- 

25 

25 

25 

240 


Hala or Haleya - - . - 

- 1 

1 

5 

5 

265 

99 

Pattalaka or Mandalaka . - - 

- 

(5?) 

5 

5 

270 

99 

Pravilasena or Purindrasena 

- 

21 

5 

12 

275 


Sundara Satakarni - , . 

- 

1 

1 

1 

287 


Chakora Satakarni or Rajddasvdti - 

- 

I 


6 

288 

99 

Sivasvlti ----- 

- 

28 

28 

28 

289 


Gautamiputra Satakarni 

- 

21 

21 

21 

317 


Pulimat, Pulomdvit, or Pudum^yi Satakar^ii 

. 

wanting 

28 

29 

338 


Sivasri Satakarni, or Avi - - - 

- 


7 

4 

367 


^ivaskanda 6atakarni, or Skandhasvdti 

- 


7 (9) 

8 

374 


TajnaM, or Yajna Satakarni Gautamiputra 

- 

29 ? 

9 (20) 

19 

382 

99 

Vijaya ... - - 

- 

6 

6 

6 

401 


Chandrasri Satakarni, Vadasri or Chandravijna 

• 

3 

10 

3 

407 


PulomarchisorPulomavi - 


7 

7 


410 to 417 


The statement of Pliny (cir A.D. 75) that the ‘ Andarse have many villages, thirty 
cities protected by walls and towers, and which support a force of 100,000 infantry, 
1,000,000 (?) cavalry, and a thousand elephants,’! is a proof that the early kings of this 
dynasty were very powerful in the first century of the Christian era. 

But from external sources we have little or nothing to check the above chronoloo-v. 
Wilson suggested that the embassy mentioned by Be Guignes as sent to Cliina in 
A.D. 408, from a Buddhist king, Yue-gnai or Yuei-’a i of Kia-pi-li, in India, | might 
have been from Yajnasri; but as it arrived in the time of the emperor Wen-ti of the 

Song dynasty, who reigned from 424 to 453, and the date intended nas A.D. 428, it 

was long after the death of Yajnasri. As the name Yuei-’ai, or ‘ beloved of the moon,’ in 
Chinese is equivalent to Chandrapriya (in Sanskrit) or Chandragupta, Lassen 


* In tile Brahmdnda Purdna Mahendra 6atakarni, Kuntala Satakarni, and Svatishena (1 jr.) follow after 
Ctakora Satakarni. 

t Hut. Nat. lib. VI. c. 22 § 4 ; — “ Validior deinde gens Andarte, plurimis vicis, XXX oppidis, qu®, niuris 
turribasque muniuntur, regi praebet peditum C.M., equitum M.M., elephantos M.” The “M.M.” must surely be 
a corruption of the text. To the Prasii, who are stated to be by far the most powerful, are assioned only 
80,000 cavalry. " ” 

I Histoire General des Htins. 1. 1, p. 45 ; conf. Joum. Asiat, IVme Ser. t. X. p. 99. 
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naturally supposes he was one of the Gupta kings if Tuei-’ai, then, were neither 
Yajnasri nor Chandrasri, the date of the embassy does not aid in fixing the 
chronology of the Andhrabhrityas. Still less, as Lassen remarks, can we identify 
Hulomein of the Chinese, who, according to De Guignes,t was also a king of middle 
India, with Puloman, because this king must have reigned at an earlier date. 

Ptolemy (cir. A.D. 150) mentions a Siri Polemios of Paithana, and this might 
have referred to a Pulomavit, but, unless our lists are useless, or Pudumavi was as 
common a name as Satakarni, the first of that name flourished long after the death of 
Ptolemy. 

On the testimony of the above inscription, however, Pudra Damawas contemporary 
with a Dekhan king named Satakarni. Now if, as I suppose with Mr. Pergusson| 
and Professor Bhandarkar, the Sahs dated from the Saka era, the date of this inscription 
is 150 A.D. — possibly 30, and almost certainly more than 20 years, after the death of 
Satakarni II.§ and 18 years before the accession of S&takarni III. of the lists ; but as 
Satakarni seems to have been a surname of the Satavahana race it was probably 
applied to Ivilaka and Sangha also, who were the contemporaries of Eudra Dama, and 
the first of whom may be the Satakarni whom he “ tndce overthrew.” 

The Nasik and other cave inscriptions show that the Sahs were influential in the 
Dekhan in the second century. While one speaks of Nasik as if it were Krishnaraja’s 
capital, others state that some of the caves were executed by Dshavad^ta, the son-in-law 
of Kshaharfita Nahapana in 40, 41, and 42 of the S&h era, or A.D. 118-120 — that is, 
diu’ing the reign of Satakarni II. But we hear no more of the Sfitavahanas after 
Krishnaraja till Satakarni Gautamiputra, “the lord of Dhanakataka (A.D. 317-338), 
who claims to have “ quelled the boast and pride of the Kshatriyas,” to be “ the 
destroyer of the Sakas, Yavanas, and Palhavas,” to have extirpated “the race of 
Khagarfita,” to have “established the glory of the family of Satavahana,” and 
to be sovereign of “ Asika, Asmaka, Mudhaka, Surfishtra, Kukura, Aparanta, 
Anupa ,Yidarbha, Akara, and Avanti.” If, as Professor E. G. Bhandarkar and 
Mr. Pergusson suppose, the Ehagarfitas were the same as the Sahs, — and the last 
date on the Sah coins seems to be 250 or A.D. 329, which tends to confirm this,lj then 
the Sabs may reaUy have held many of the provinces here claimed by Gautamiputra 
durino" the interval from A.D. 150 or even 110 down to his time. And it will be 
remarked that the provinces he conquered include nearly all those over which Eudra 
Dama had ruled a hundred and eighty years earlier. 


* Alter thumshunde, 2nd ed., vol. II., pp. 785, 1211 ; a suggestion, by the bye, tending to support the 
Gupta chronology as dated from A.D. 318, for this embassy reached China in the Gupta year 109, and so might 
have been sent by Chandragupta II., and the second embassy in A.D. 502 or 183 Gupta Samvat, from a 
Gupta (Chinese A'io-io,) may have been sent either by Budha Gupta or Toramana Stanislas Julien in Jom/v;. 
Asiatique I Vme Ser. t. X. pp. 91, 100 ; and conf. ante, p. 70 ; Cunningham, Bhilsa Topes, pp. 140 £f. ; 
Fergusson, Journ. R. As. Soc. (N.S.) vol. IV. p. 125. 

t Hist, dcs Huns, tom. I. pp. 56, 621. Alterthumskunde (2nd ed.), vol. II. p. 121. 

\ History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, p. 721. 

§ Cunningham, Bhilsa Topes, pp. 264, 272. 

jj Trans. Orient. Congress, 1874, pp. 311, 317, 324, 327, 333, 335, 33(, 350-353. 
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VIII. SKAI^DAGUPTA’S INSOEIPTION. 

The third and last long inscription on the Jun^gadh stone is that already referred 
to (p. 21) as on the north-west side, facing the causeway. Of this the time and means at 
disposal did not admit of a copy being taken; and indeed it is very doubtful if a 
satisfactory copy could now be taken without the aid of very skilful pandits. The 
surface is weather-worn and the letters, originally small and but rudely cut in a later 
style than the Sab inscription, are mostly very indistinct.* The copy on the accom- 
panying Plate XV. is from that made by Bhagwanlal Indraji for the late Dr. Bhau 
Daji in 1861, f whose transliteration and translation are as follows : 


Transcript. 

\ ^ 

\ sj ^ ^ ^ 


^ ^gfTTTwt 






^-SIT VIT«^T ^ ^^(51 

sJ sj \J ' ^ 



wwrf ^f^wnsrr^rw 

Nj 


^npTifiTiwRrrtfin' 


A- Tii ^^nwTTvTM^ns! «i: 

VTTRtW^^T^ ^ TT^’^t ^T 5ni-ra?iR^ 


s* C ^ 

\° ?T^T(IT^ W»!TnR^^ 5ft?i: ^4Tr?RTr^ ^ 

f%aITF??gTWT(^^F^rTWI^^^: 

■arrw: ■arKW^ifTTwra. 


* See Journ. As. Soc. Beng. vol. VII. pp. 347, 348, 873. 

t Journ. Bom. Br. R. As. Boc. vol. VII. pp. 114, 121, 128. A transcript was also taken by Westergaard 
and Jacob, Journ, Bom, Br, R. As. Soc. toI. I. p. 148. 
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'^tTTf%«rrwTfwfH *fT^T irf^: 

f^(rT)f f^5f^r 5!^^ r^5!T^T^»I^? ST ^ . . . . 

^Tf%W»TT^WHi|;5E[7TT ^ ^ 

«!%: ^ T?;^ ^wif^rr^TH w^g;? ^TWH^r^^rr: T'^^?rT5if^^T^<TY^T'^^T«q- 

■^J ^ sj g \> 

f^T 5I»rT^ ?:^t f^^Siq^T^ 

^Tf^sj- 5rT5?^ sr:^ srtt^^T^TW ^ 

'SPIT^ IXITT*? ^ri- ^ ^r ^T^^TTIT’? . . qV?:- 

q5ifT5^ . . q^*q qft^ ^ qUfft qwq qq %?TT ^TTW^TTST^Tq: 

18 fqf^wT^^Tjqq’iqql:: ^iT’JUHTqq q^w ^qi: ^qi: ^f^^'rq- 

tr^?imq<| qrqfT^qrT^ fqq^f^qq W^qr^m^fq^T^qq (5iqq^Hqqi)qw^T^5qTq' 
qTif^ f%»Tf%i fq^ ^qiT qrqrTqT^qqnffqT^S^Tf^*’^ HfqrTT qr^Tfq*^ 

181 qf^wnq^qriqr ^rqq fq^qqfiq qfqqJTCrfTqt-)^?^ Hrq q^ ^tth fqt 
fqif?rqT(q?:Tq qq^?:T^T^fq^ iiH <5 fqiif^T^fq q%(q^fq)Tq tt^V 
f^q ^Fq^ qi qq^ qrrqrTqwqf fqwrq 

1^ qi Tqqq^Tfqfqqqr qqrrfsi^q fqqrqTfqqrTfl^ qq^quqfT: fq^q^q^f^t 
^q; qfn HT'g qq>fqq q^: ^q^ qqr^rqw q'^T^qqqqi fqq^qr 

^sfrqqqrTTf^ 

NJ 

q<\^ W Tq qqrRq: fqq't^(qrqT: qqqrr)qrT: ^qqqqr^fq 

qqrf^: fwfq qqTq?:TTq^^qqr fqfqqiqr qrfq q>g:qq^qrr: qqr^ W^'q 

q^f? ^^qqt qq 

qr^rf fqf^^q:’^q ^T'^q • • • qqqq^scqr fq^^: qfr qf^qfq qqqiq 
vq qfYviq wqqv Tf^Tlr f^qrq ^ qq-qTTWTHfv^ qqq; 

fqilf^T^ITfq qqf^^ q "^qq • • • qT(^T)qjq’gTqqqTqqTq: 

^TT^qwrqfqqqrqq^r qqffqiTTtqfq qqf^ frTtqrqT^q^qrqqTq: ^rq 

^q: 

^TTw <5 q^q qqq% qqjq qiq^rqqTTTqr'*^ ^qr vqqi 

U<qT qjqqqqq^ ^^qTqq^■ qw^q q^q fq^H^q* qfe^qTfq qil^ 

wq^T^qrqqqrfqq • • • qi'JiqqqqT qqq q^Tq?’fqT(q^qTq)-^qqj^qtFqTq%q 
. • • ■^qrfq^^Tmfqq qjT^ IT^q qrT’gqqrqr^Tqi^. 

^ ’q ^Y^fjqTqrfqqjqi'^^T Tqq^qiqqT^^qiq q qq tqqqrqf^qr ■ • • 
wf%rf .... ^^ 4 : 

s^3 qq^qfq q >gqTqf^3TfqV?:q'5 f^q^^qq^rqiifqq^qTq qrqqfq q qqrqr- 

3frfq^'^ ^■^qqFXqv^^q’qTTqqT qqTTTT. 

*^8 T^Tf^^qq^^- iqfqq: ^^qq*!: qqqiqqtqq: • ^ • • . • . 

, . . ??rq^ qTFT TTfqT q qHT ^ifqqr 
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»TW 9FT%5!T(*rjr»lT^7T^T^^ ^ f%»TfH fcj • • • • 
W 

5^'S> grrf?7wgR»nTfH ’R^TJffT: ’RRfRif^H^T Ti Rt ^FT^CcrrsifTlH) 

^ ■ ■ 

wfh .... ^ . . 

Translation* 

^ “ To the Perfect One ! Vishnu, who snatched from Bali, for the happiness of 
Indra, that wealth {Sr€) which is worthy of enjoyment by his beloved (devotees), and 
which was carried off for a long time, who conquered misery, and who is the constant 
asyhun (or light) of that Lakshmi whose residence is the lotus, 

^ and who is ever victorious ; — may he he glorious ! Next to him, may he (Skancla- 
gupta) he victorious, whose breast is encircled with splendour (Sri), who obtained the fame 
of a hero (virya) by his own arm, the supreme king of kings, who, acting by the command 
of Garuda, as his substitute, destroyed the poison of the royal snakes (snaJce-liJce kings) 

® with their hoods expanded in pride and conceit. The asylum of kingly qualities, 
he, the far-famed Skandagupta, of great wealth, who, on his father’s attaining the 
friendship of Devas (i.e., on his father’s death), humbled his enemies by his might, and 
possessed himself of the earth, which contains the gems of the four oceans, and which 
is skirted by rich countries ; 

^ by whose ever-increasing success his enemies in Mlechchha countries, whose 
pride has been destroyed from the root, were, as it were, conquered, and were ashamed 
to show their faces. 

® Lakshmi, in her wisdom, having carefully reflected and considered all the causes 
of good and bad qualities, rejected, one after another, the sons of kings, and at last 
manned him herself. Whilst this king was governing the earth no one amongst his 
subjects depaited from the path of duty (dharma), 

® or suffered, or was poor, vicious, miserly, deserving of punishment, or suffered 
from extreme miserjn Having conquered all the world and humbled the pride of his 
enemies, and having established protecting officers in all the countries, he began to 
think intently. What person is there who is at once competent 

^ and far-seeing, modest, and with faith, full of wisdom and memory ; who is 
endowed with truth, straightforwardness, generosity, moral worth, sweetness, talent, and 
glory ; who is devoted and attached, manly, whose mind is devoid of eveiy kind of 
deceit ; whose heart is ever intent on the discharge of his obligations, who is devoted to 
the good of mankind ; 

® and who by righteous means is able to earn wealth, to preserve and increase it, 
and to spend it on proper objects ? Who is there qualified best to govern all the 
districts of Surashtra amongst all my servants ? Yes, I know surely, only Parnadatta 
is competent to bear the burden. 

® In this way this king of kings meditated for successive days and nights, and with 
firm resolve and earnest entreaty appointed (him) for the good government of the 
country of Surashtra. The Devas obtained rest after appointing Varuna to the west ; 
so the king by appointing Parnadatta to the west felt secure. 


* Revised by Professor Eggeling, who remarks that “the Inscription is composed for the most part in the 
Indravajrd and Upendravajrd metres, intermixed with Vamsasthavila couplets ; the two opening couplets being 
in the Mdlini metre.” 
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“ His {Farnaclatta'‘s) son, Ml of filial duty, was, as it were, tlie victorious Parnadatta, 
divided into a second self-same spirit, who was brought up as his own {dear) self, whose 
mind * was serene, whose form was beautiful as that of Cupid, .... in keeping with 
the form, beautiful and variegated* .... Avhose acts were ever truthful .... and 
whose face resembled an expanded lotus ; who afforded protection to those who sought 
his protection. 

He who was renowned in the world by the name of Chakrapalita ; was beloved 
by the people and made his father greater by his {good) quabties ; in whom ever 
dwelt power tempered by mercy, humility, morality, bravery that boasts not, charity, 
cheerfulness, talent, freedom from debt, restless energy, beauty, contempt of the mean, 
freedom from pride, courage, and generosity. 

These various qualities in an eminent degree resided in him without interruption. 
There is no one in this world to be compared to him in {good) qualities. He being 
endowed with all {good) qualities became worthy of example to mankind. The father 
{Farno.datta), having recognized these and other greater qualities, himself appoiated 
him {ChaJcrapdlito^ . He then protected the city better than his predecessors. 

He availed himself of the bravery of his two arms, did not depend on others, nor 
did he cause distress to any from pride, but punished the wicked in the town. The 
people placed implicit confidence, and studying the character of the people he pleases 
them as if they were his children, with cheerfulness, sweet conversation, 

civility, liberality, by the familiarity of social intercourse, by respect for their 
family usages, by devotion to Brahmanism, powerful, pure, charitable according to the 
rules, he enjoyed such pleasures as he could without transgressing wisdom, religion, and 
prosperity ; what wonder that he (who was descended) from Parnadatta should be 
virtuous ? Is warmth ever caused from the moon, wliich is cool as a collection of 
pearls and aquatic lotuses ? 

Afteiwards, when in the course of nature the rainv season arrived after the hot 
season, it rained copiously and continuously for a long time, whereby the Sudarsana 
burst {its emhankments ?) — "When a centiuy of years phis thirty-(six ?) passed, on the 
sixth clay of Bhadrapada, at night, counting from the era of Gupta kdla) 

. and the rivers of the sea {loaves), arising from the Raivata {mountain), 
and pent up for a long time, and also the Palhsini, shining with its {golden) sands, 
again as usual proceeded {rolled) towards theh lord {the sw), the friendly Hr jay at, 
observing the flow of love on the part of the ocean, 

and spread, as it were, his river-hands. All the people, frightened and crying to 
one another what to do and how to do, were all night {or morning and evening) thrown 
into still greater consternation. The Sudarsana {good-looking) lake in this world 
instantly became ill-looking {icas destroyed). 

Would the Sudarsana be ever filled with water and assume an appearance 
like that of the sea ? ... . {letters lost) .... he being greatly devoted to his 
father .... leaving put forward Dharma, ee'er of beneficial sequence to its observers 
.... for the benefit of the king and of the city, in a centmy of Samvatsaras 

{years) plus thirty seven {having passed) Chaitra {month) 

and whose might is known Having pleased the gods by ghee and 

obeisances, and the twice-born by gold, and similarly the people of the city by enter- 
taining them with proper civility, and also servants and respectable friends by gifts 

On the first day of the first demi-lunation of the {first) month 

of the Grishma season {latter half of summer), \n two months, in the best manner, 
he with great courtesy, and by expending immense wealth, constructed with great 
effort .... whose total length is 100 cubits, and breadth 68 cubits, 

The poet plays upon the word dtman, which is repeatedly introduced. 

(11540.) S 
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^ height (7 ?) persons {men's height) .... (200 cubits ?).... with well-set 
stones .... the Sudarsana lake {destineclT) to last tUl the deluge, 

and also . . . and whose hand {setit) is ornamented . . . and in the chakravaka 

{heron) and the geese .... beautiful water .... as long as the sun and moon 

May the city he prosperous and populous ! May its sins he removed hy lumdreds 
of Brahmans singing the Vedas .... eentiu’y of years, also {may they he saved from) 
all kinds of evils, and from famine .... the arrangement of the description of the 
construction of the Sudarsana lake is finished. 

The destroyer of the pride of haughty enemies of great fortune, a Ijanner of his 
race, the lord of the whole earth .... {ten syllables lost) .... {four syllables not 
made out) .... {fourteen syllables lost) .... the protector of the Dwipa .... the 
lord of the great .... {fo^lr syllables not made oid) .... 

^ for the suppression of enemies .... his son endowed with his own qualities, 
who {soti) has olfered his soul to the feet of Govinda {Vishnu), hy him .... {about 
fourteen syllables lost) . . . and having been to the lotus-feet of Vishnu .... whom 
the people of the city have submitted on account of his exploits, hy him, 

with a great expenditure of money and time, who hy his prowess has had in 
submission the people of the city .... the holder of the discus .... enemy .... 
who is independent, and who for the sake of Brahmadeva became a man (?) 

to this discus-holding Vishnu, a temple was constructed hy Chakrap&.lita . . . 
and .... Prom the {kdla) era of the Guptas ... a centmy of years plus thhty-eight 

{having passed) .... {about twelve syllables lost) {seven doubtful syllables) 

.... on the top of the Jayanta mountain, 

appears as if ruling .... and secondly on the top . . . .” 

This inscription has aheady been referred to (page 22), and the legend that has siu'vived 
in support of it (pp. 30 and 80), preserving, though in corrupted forms, the names of 
Chakrap^lita and his son Parnadatta, their relation to the Gupta sovereign, and 
the subversion of the Gupta power in Surashtra by the Valabhis. And this confirms 
what could scarcely otherwise be doubted — that the Valabhis immediately succeeded the 
Guptas. Thus, whatever meaning we may attach to Guptdndn kdla in this inscription, 
the Valabhi plates must be dated in the same era; and as the earliest of these is one of 
Bhruvasena I. dated 216, Bhatarka must have ruled as Senapati not earlier than 160, 
nor much later than 180, when the Gupta power was broken up by Tor am an a, and 
when the opportunity would be the most tempting to throw off the yoke of his masters 
{ante, pp. 68-70). Tsow proofs are accumulating that the Valabhi’s used Albiruni’s Gupta 
era, and rose to power at the end of the fifth century, A.B., hence Skanda Gupta 
must have ruled about the middle of that century — say 450 to 470 A.D. ; and the dates 
136, 137, and 138 in this inscription must be those of the same Gupta era, and faU to 
the vears A.D. 455, 456, and 457. 

On a smaller stone to the south-east of the large one is carved in large letters — 

read by Prinsep as — Sri Tiratlia Svdm'i — ^the circle denoting the final i passing over the 
edge of the stone. 
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IX.-CAVES AT JUXlGADH, TALAJA, SANA, DHINK, &c. 

a. Caves in Junagadh. 

We now come to the Buddhist cayes, which at one time must have been very 
numerous about Junagadh. Hiwan-Thsang, the Chinese pilgrim of the seventh century, 
as already quoted (p. 83) states that there were in his time about fifty convents, with 
about three thousand recluses, of the Sthavim sect, belonging to the 3Ia1idydna or 
“ greater translation.” 

Of these Buddhist convents there are still remains, though form hundred years of 
Muslim dominion and strife have obliterated every trace of most of them. In the east 
of Junagadh, between the inhabited part and the walls, and beside the modern monastery 
or Math known as Bawa Pyara’s, are a number of monastic caves. A quarry has been 
opened behind them, and if it has not cut away some of them entnely, it has already 
been uTought up so close as to go under and into those on the north-west and into 
one on the east of the series. 

These caves are aivanged in three lines (see plates XVI. and XVII.) ; the first, on 
the north, faces southwards, and consists of one larger cave at the west end (A, plate 
XVII. and photograph, plate XVI.), about 28 feet by 16, having two pillars (perhaps 
originally three in line) supporting the roof, with three cells (C, C, C) at the back and 
a chamber (B) at the west end screened off by two plain square pillars and then’ 
corresponding pilasters. The front is partly destroyed, but has stiU three square p illa rs 
with octagonal necks, and on the facade over the central opening is the only fragment 
of carving — a semicircular arch slightly raised on the surface with a cross bar or 
diameter — in fact a very early form of the chaitya-window ornament, that, in later 
times, became so fashionable as an architectural ornament (see plate XVI.). East of 
this are three smaller caves (D, D, D), each consisting of a verandah with two square 
pillars and a cell about 11^ feet by feet. 

The second Ime runs south from the east end of the last (plates XVII and XIX.). 
It has an open comt (E) about 18 yards long, on the west side of which is the principal 
cave of the group (E) ajiparently a very primitive chaitya, flat-roofed, originally with foiu* 
pillars supporting it, but they are all gone. The back has a nearly semicireular apse ; 
and the cave measures 20 feet wide, by fully 26 feet deep, with a door nearly 5 feet 
wide. It is much filled up with earth, which the Barbar began to clean out, but did not 
complete so far as to show whether there had been a Bahgoba inside or not : I suspect, 
however, if there was such an object iu it, it must have been structural. In front of 
this apartment is a verandah 39 feet long by 7 feet 10 inches deep, from which two cells 
(G, G) are entered, one on each side the principal hall, and measmiag about 7f feet 
wide by 9^ feet deep. The verandah has six square pillars, with sinha or lion brackets 
to the roof, which projects about 4 feet 2 inches. The facade of the verandah is also 
carved with very rude chaitya-window ornaments (see photograph, plate XIX.). At each 
end of the verandah a winged sikhci is carved in low relief on the wall. 

At the north end of the court and at a higher level, approached by steps, is a 
cave (H) having a verandah 6 feet 10 inches by 19 feet 7 inches, with a door and two 
windoAvs. At the back of the verandah are two cells each about 9 feet 8 iuches 
square. Into the back of these cells the quarry has already entered. 
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On the east, side of the court are other cells, entirely choked up on my arrival, 
but vhich the Darbar obligingly cleaned out partially. Two of them (I, I) consist of a 
small verandah with a cell at the back : the third was not excavated. 

The base of a square pillar was found in the court (at a), but it was not fully 
excavated down to the rock. 

Outside this coiu’t, to the south, is a cave (K) with a small sunk comd ( J) in front. 
The cave consists of a verandah and two cells, each about 9 feet 8 inches square. On 
the doors are some roughly executed carvings (plate XVIII. figs. 2 and 3), and over one 
of them is the sicastika and other Bauddha symbols. 

Xext to this is another cave (L) with a bench round the small outer court. The door 
has a sort of arch traced over it (plate XVIII. fig. 1), and the cell inside, though partially 
filled up with earth, is considerably lower in the floor than outside. It is about 14 feet 
deep, by 11 feet wide in front, and 13 feet 4 inches at the back. 

The third line of caves begins at the back of this and runs W.X.W. The fii’st (M) 
consists of a small verandah with a door and two windows, and inside a cell 9 feet 3 inches 
by 9 feet 9 inches. The second (X) has a verandah 19 feet long by 5 feet 9 inches wide, 
and a haU 15 feet 5 inches by 17 feet 3 inches, with a single octagon pillar (O) in the 
centre supporting the roof. This is sketched in plate XVIII. fig. 4. The base of it 
is too much damaged to allow us to determine its shape, but the capital consisted of an 
abacus of three thin members, with the inverted water-jar form under it, as in the oldest 
caves at X^sik and Junar. 

The remaining three caves (P, Q, R) are quite plain, consisting of verandahs with 
door and two windows separated by square pillars, and two cells each inside, except the 
middle one, which has only one cell. 

The rock in which these caves are cut, slopes down considerably to the south, so 
that the roofs of the last line are Q.Qn.siderably beneath the floors of the flrst. 

In front of the cells I, I (plate'XVII.), which enter from the level of the com! 
in front of them, was foimd, during the excavation, a square stone slab about 2 feet 
each way and 8 inches thick, with part of a Sah inscription on one edge of it, in 
characters closely resembling those of the Rudra Daman inscription (see plate XX. fig. 1). 
Unfortunately the stone is soft calcareous sandstone, and many of the letters are 
indistinct; the workmen damaged one end of it, but, to add to the misfortune, some 
one carried it off to the Palace in the city, and in doing so seriously injured it at 
one corner. When I went to photograph it, I had a difficulty in tracing it ; at length, 
however, it was foimd lying in a verandah in the circle in front of the palace. Dr. 
Buhler has kindly supphed me with the following transcript and notes on it : — 

Tbansceipt of the Saha Inscription from a Cave in Jhnagadh. 

^ 

VI’S-* 

^ 

. • tr . ■ • s 

“ The slab on which the above inscription is written appears to have lost more 
than half of its original length. Por as the inscription belongs to the time of a 
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grandson of Srami Jayadaman, probably to B-udrasmiha, son of Eudradanian,* tbe lost 
portion must hare contained at least It is 

also probable that after the name of the king the year followed, both in words and 
figures, since line 4 gives the day of the month. 

“ The inscription gives no new information about the so-called Saha kings. The 
most interesting point about it is the word kevalijhdnasamprdptcindm ‘ of those who 
have obtained the knowledge of Ke valins.’ Kecalbi occurs most frequently in the Jaina 
scriptures, and denotes ‘a j)erson who is possessed of the kevalajndna or true knowledge 
which produces final emancipation.’ It would, therefore, seem that the inscription is 
Jaina.” 

From this it would appear that these caves were probably excavated for the Jainas 
by the Sab kings of Surashtra about the end of the second centiuy of the Cludstian era. 
They may, however, be much older, and the inscription may merely commemorate their 
being devoted to the Jainas by the Sah king, possibly after they had ceased to be used 
by the Bauddhas : or, the inscription may have been brought from some other caves now 
entirely destroyed. 

South-west by south from these caves, in a portion of rock left in the middle of a 
quarry, is a cave with two pillars in the front of the verandah. In plan these pillars are 
broken squares — so permanent in all Hindu works ; and the capitals have drooping ears. 
Large numbers of caves most probably have been quarried away around this. 

In the jungle within the north wall of Junagadh, at ]Mai-Gadeehi, under an old 
Hindu or Jaina temple converted into a mosque, is a cave 26 feet 8 inches wide by 
13 feet deep : the roof supported by two octagonal columns 9 feet lOi inches high, 
with sculptured capitals (see plan and section, plate XX. figs. 2 and 3) — the sculp true, 
however, defaced and plastered over by its Muhammadan appropriators. The two square 
pillars which divide the front of the cave, have had s'mha brackets on the outer face, 
and are 7 feet 10 inches high. At the west end is a small cell 8 feet 11 mches by 
6 feet 2 inches. 

It is by no means clear that this was a monastic abode : it seems quite as likely 
that it was a sort of garden retreat with a bath in front, similar to the one described 
below on the Hparkot, and connected with the palace at Khapara Khodi. In the sunk 
area or court in front now stands the small cell or shrine of a pir or avUd, about whom 
the attendant and others tell stories of the most grovelling and silly ignorance, of 
marvels equally absurd as they are purposeless. 

b. The Uparkot. 

The Hparkot or upper fort of Jimagadb, is probably a rich mme of antiquities. It 
seems to have been the citadel of the old city, where the lieutenants of the great 
Asoka, and still later, of the Gupta kings, lived. Of the rise of the Chudasama kings 
of Junaga^ we as yet know nothing. They held them court here, though they seem to 
have also lived occasionally at Wamanasthali— the modern Vanthali or Banthali, 
where ruled Wamanraja, and later the Graharipuf— probably a Chudasama king— defeated 
and slain by Mularaja of Pattan in the end of the tenth century (cir. A.D. 980). 

* See the Jasdan pillar, Joimt. Bom. Br. As. Soc. vol. VIII. pp. 234, 235 ; aud a,ite, p. 15. 

t Graharipu is onlv a title or a nickname ; be is described as an Ahir, a title which would apply to IVaughan 
the foster son of Devat'the Ahir : for the story as related in the Dr;,ds>cnja, see Ind. Antiq. vol. IV. p. 72-77. 
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The whole enclosure of the TJparkot is now covered with custard-apple trees, which 
are said to yield a rent of Rs. 1000 a year ; hut the debris on which they grow, and 
which is scattered imevenly in heaps, is suggestive of masses of buildings, of which 
these heaps cover the remains, and possibly of rock chambers below, with much 
sculpture. 

The Uparkot still contains some wells such as the Adi Chadi and Naughan wavs, 
cut to a great depth in the soft rock. The Adl-Chadl wav is descended by a long 
flight of steps, and has also a shaft just over the well. The sides of the descent show 
the most remarkable overlappings and changes of lie in the strata — for which alone it is 
worth a visit by anyone with geological tastes. 

The Xaughan wav has a rock-cut passage, at least 10 feet wide, winding round its 
ample square area down to the bottom — ^perhaps 120 feet, with apertures into the shaft 
for light. On one side is a balcony, where tradition says the Tcusimbd draught was 
brewed in a built cistern, still shown, when the Court came down to hold a drinking 
bout. This — like the story of the celestial horse that fell into the well, and only 
extricated himself at the instigation of a faqir — is probably without a shadow of 
foundation : the cistern was used perhaps for ablution. 

About the time I fii'st visited Junagadh in 1869, some rock-cut apartments were 
discovered at the bottom of a descent on the north of the Jami’ Masjid. They are of 
considerable interest, for, though much defaced, they manifest a high style of art. Pew 
bases, for example, could be found anywhere to excel in beauty of design and riclmess of 
carving those of the six piUars in the lower hall. (See plates XXI. and XXIY.) 

Quite close to these excavations on their south side the ground sounds hollow, and 
there is a line of waU cropping up, exactly similar to those round the tops of the two 
openings which led to the discovery of those excavated. 

The excavations opened up consist of a deep tank or bath (E, plate XXII.) about 
11 feet square, with a covered verandah rotmd three sides of it : that on the west side is 
occupied with a built seat (P) — like the dsana for an idol, — probably for laying the 
garments upon while bathing ; and the pipes for the water come down the wall (H) from 
the surface, pass the front of this seat, and enter a small cistern (G) near the entrance at 
the south-west corner. The water must have been raised from some well in the neigh- 
bourhood and conveyed to the supply pipe ; and the small cistern may have been formed 
to assist in filtering the water pure into the bath. 

The corridor (D) on the south side is supported by two columns (B) with spiral 
ridges round them, making half a revolution in 4 feet 2 inches of height (fig. 6, 
plate XXIII.). They have octagonal plinth bases and capitals with floral ornamentations 
— the capitals probably carved with animal figures. The shafts of two corresponding 
attached pilasters (C, and figr 6) on the north wall are divided into three sections each, 
having the grooves or ridges running in opposite spirals. 

Over the bath (E) the roof is open, and round the openmg a wall has been built, 
and still stands a foot or so above the ground level. (See section, fig. 3, plate XXIII.) 

In the north wall is a large aperture or window (K) into the next chamber. 
This apartment (L) is entered from a door in the north-east corner of the bathroom 
leading to another in the south-east of this second room, which is a large chamber, 
35 feet 10 inches long by 27 feet 10 inches wide, with six columns supporting the roof: 
the area between the first four of these — like that over the bath — is open to the air 
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above, with a surrounding wall on the surface of the rock. It is also open to a hall 
below ; and the four columns at the corners of it have been connected by a thin low 
parapet waU, about 20 inches high and 6 inches thick, now entirely destroyed. The 
rest of the area is occupied by the corridor on three sides, and by the space on the north 
where the remaining two pillars stand. In the walls on the north, east, and west sides 
are stone bench-recesses (M, M) divided into long compartments, with a base moulded in 
architectural courses below, and a frieze above, ornamented with c7««2Yya-window and 
chequer caiwings. The four pillars round the open area are square, the other two are 
sixteen-sided, and have been carved with animal figures on the abaci ; but the bases and 
capitals of all six have been so destroyed that it is impossible to restoi-e them. 

In the north-east corner a door leads into a small apartment (N), which has a hole 
in the roof blackened with smoke, and which may have been used as an occasional 
cookroom, to prepare warm drinks, &c., for those who had been enjoyiug the bath. By 
the side of this apartment a door leads to a stair (O) descending to the entrance of the 
hall below. 

This lower room measures 39 feet 6 inches by 31 feet and had evidently been fiUed 
up long before the one above it, and is consequently iu a better state of preservation. 
It has been elaborately and very tastefully carved, as will be shown by the photograph 
(plate XXI.). On entering it we come on a platform (E, plate XXII., fig. 2) slightly 
raised and nearly square, with two short pillars on its west side, supporting a frame 
above descending from the roof. What this was meant for is hard to say, unless the 
depression within was intended to be filled with cotton or other soft substance to form 
a dais or a bed. 

Except on the west side, the remainder of the walls is surrounded by a bench 
reeess, divided at regular intervals, as in the apartment above. Over this recess the 
frieze is ornamented with chaitya windows having the Buddhist rail in the lower part of 
the opening, and two figmes looking out of each : in many cases two females with 
something like “ ears ” on their head-dresses — ^but too indistinct to be distinguished what 
they represent (fig. 7, plate XXIII.). 

The four columns (P, P) in the south end of this hall are larger than the two (Q, Q) 
in front of the supposed dais or bed, but the bases of all are alike, and the bodies of the 
capitals are similar. The rich bases have been already alluded to, and the drawings, 
(plate XXIV.) where the original pattern has been truthfully restored from the 
different fragments still left enthe, — will give a better idea of them than any description 
could. 

The abaci are carved with lions couchant at the corners ; and in the middle of each 
is a fio-ure, intended for a lion, facing outwards, with a human figure on each side of it. 
The body of the capital consists of eight dmsions round, indicated by the breaks in the 
ledge at the bottom, on which the human figures of the different groups stand. Most of 
the figiu’es, if not all, are females, apparently nude, or nearly so, and some standing under 
foliage. They have been cut with considerable spirit, and in high— almost entire— relief : 
■unfortunately many of them have been seriously damaged. In the two smaller columns 
the principal member below the body of the capital is carved with the heads of animals — 
mostly goats or rams. On the larger columns the corresponding member is not so deep, 
and is a serrated torus (plate XXIV.). 

At the back or west side of this haU are two small rooms ; that on the south (V) 
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witli a single door, tlie otlier (U) with three entrances between jambs slightly advanced, 
and with a projecting frieze. The front of this is represented in Tig. 4, plate XXIII. 

On the south wall are some scratchings, at first supposed to he an inscription : they 
are quite illegible, but were probably very much like those in Khapara Khodi or Khangar’s 
Mehal, referred to below, and probably the work of some visitor after the place had 
become neglected. 

On the north side of this is an irregular excavation (W), in a corner of which there 
seems to be a shaft of a well (T) choked up ; but the whole excavation here is more like 
the work of Mahmud Bigarah’s quarrymen than any portion of the original work, — 
though it is quite probable that other chambers have been quarried away. 

These rooms could have been no part of a monastic establishment, and the examjile 
of the old Mehal just to the north of this, suggests that they may have been either 
a sort of garden house belonging to the palace, or possibly the bath and pleasure house 
of another palace now interred under the debris that covers the whole of the Uparkot. 

The masjid is a very large structure, 136 feet 9 inches by 103 feet 6 inches inside, — 
but outside it looks clumsy and ugly to a degree, with horse-shoe kangras all round the 
walls and foiu plain solid tapering granite pillars at the corners. The inside is much 
better, — the columns, a hundred and forty in number, being slender and lofty, with 
demi-columns above, in all 15 feet 1 inch high. The thud rows from the front and back, 
and the fifth and tenth rows across are rather stronger than the others, and in many cases 
arches have been thrown in between them, forming a sort of screen, which, if uniformly 
carried out, would have divided the whole into three great central areas and tluee of about 
half the size each along both back and front. The masjid was begun by Mahmud 
Bigarah, but was probably never finished. The columns of the three principal octagonal 
areas in the centre are of granite, with truncated conical bases and thick toruses dividing 
the shaft into three equal portions, with a 10-inch bracket capital. Tliese foiu columns 
in each area, 27 feet 3 inches high, rise above the roof, and on those of the south 
octagon lie wooden beams as if for a temporary roof. The columns in the other areas 
were perhaps never aU set up. (See plan on plate XXV, ) 

The mimbar or pulpit is high, supported on arches with eleven steps up to the 
platform. The mehrabs are of white marble and exquisitely carved, but have lately 
been besmeared with whitewash. 

Xearly opposite the Masjid is a large brass gun, 16 feet 11 inches long, 2 feet 
diameter at the breach, and about 19 inches at the muzzle, Avith a 9-inch bore. Trom 
the muzzle to the touch-hole is 16 feet 3 inches. Over the mouth, and on the middle of 
the barrel, are two inscriptions, recording that it Avas ' ordered to be made by Sultan 
Suliman bin Sulim Khan in A.H. 937 (A.D 1530-31) on purpose that it should be 
employed in the destruction of the infidels in Hind. Maker of the gun Muhammad bin 
Hamzal of Misr {or Egypt).’ With another about 13| feet long, now on one of the 
bastions, it Avas brought here from Din. 

The umer gate of the fort is a genuine fragment of the old Bajput citadel, but it 
would be difficult to say precisely of what age ; it is probably older than the time of 
Mandalika V., Avho repaired the fort in A.H. 1450, but it does not seem older than 
A.D. 1200, — to about which date it may be assigned. 

On the ramparts above is an inscription of Mandalika V., dated Samvat 1507 
(A.H. 1450), but much defaced by the Muhammadans. 
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c. KhapahI Kodi or Khangar’s Mehal. 

To the west of the cave at Mai Gaclechi is the rock of Kapara Khodi, now rapidly 
disappearing before the Xawab’s quarrymen, — ^but in which is still to he seen a portion 
of an ancient rock-hewn dwelling, originally of great extent, and still locally known 
as Khangar’s Mehal or palace. (See plates XXVI. and XXYII.) What stiU remains 
of it extends fully 250 feet in length, through the rock, and has a width at one part of 
about 80 feet ; but as the rock has been quarried entirely away, up to these limits, on 
three sides, it is impossible to tell what was its original extent or plan. “ It was too 
old,” said a man I spoke to, “ to be of any use, and so the Darbar gave it up to be 
quarried.” This, I believe, represents the genuine local view on the point. Would that 
we had had a plan and a few descriptive notes of its origmal extent and details with 
eopies of its inscriptions, before the quarrymen touched it ! 

Beginning at the west end (see plate XXVII.), we find on the top of the rock two 
stairs descending, the one (A) from the south, and the other (B) from the north ; by the 
former of these we enter the south side of a hall (C) about 38 feet 8 inches square, with 
four hea'V'T pillars in the floor enclosing an area about 15 feet square, which is open to 
the ah’ above. In the south-west corner the wall has been broken through from the 
quarry (at D). On the west side is a small unfinished recess (E) ; and at the north-west 
corner is a somewhat larger one (E) with two pillars in front, and open into the quarry 
on its west side. At the south-east corner a door leads to the foot of the other stair 
ab’eady mentioned, and opposite to it is a door entering a much larger hall (G), 61 feet 
by 60, with sixteen pillars on the floor (one of them destroyed) arranged in fours round 
four areas, each about 15 feet square, and open above, leaving between them two aisles 
crossing at right angles in the centre. All the pillars are quite devoid of carving, 
and have a re-entrant angle at the corner of the open square. They are not exactly of 
the same dimensions, nor perfectly symmetrically arranged, nor are the sides of the rooms 
quite straight. Bound the walls has been a bench. On the north wall is the following 
inscription : but the wall is rough and full of small holes, so that the points aie lead 
doubtfully : — 


This is defective, probably from some word or words wanting or hewn away at the 
beginning. After the flrst few letters. Professor Blochmann reads Icmdah i dargdh 
i iCla Hdji Muhammad . . • • , • • “ the slave of the highest ^rone Haji 
Muhammad ”... the rest of the line being uninteUigible. The second line reads,— 
Hazrat derUnaqdm handah himiird sdl liaftsad, " Hazrat (God?) is everlasting. 
The slave died, year 700.” The style is very bad; but if a genuine record, it would 
seem to indicate that Muhammadans were settled in Junagadh in the end of the 

thirteenth century. 

On the east side, near the north end, a door leads into what must have been 
a spacious apartment. The back or north corridor (H) is 111 feet in length by 10^ feet 
wide, and has returned along the east and west sides. The west side is entirely ruined 

( 11540 .) T 
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by the quarry, but on the east it extends about 90 feet, by 8 feet 10 inches wide 
inside the pillars. In front of this has been a passage (I) about 9 feet wide and open 
aboye, and within this again a second covered corridor (J) about 10 feet wide, including 
the columns : on the east side, however, there is a wall affording support to a stair (K) 
ascending from the open passage to the roof or top of the rock. Within this the whole 
is quarried away. Under the centre of this apartment there is a passage, but whether 
for sewage or as a secret entrance, can scarcely be determined : it is quite choked up with 
earth and rubbish. 

Leaving this by a door on the north side, we enter a haU (L) extending east and 
west, 67 feet 4 inches by about 16 feet 10 inches wide, which has recently been used to 
burn lime in. Two pillars still support the roof, but others have been destroyed, as has 
the whole of the front up to and under which the quarry has recently been extended. 
At each end is a chamber measuring 17 feet by 8 feet 9 inches with two pillars in front 
— one gone in each case. 

At the north-east corner of this a fragment of an apartment (M) is left, showing 
that, in this direction at least, the excavations extended further. And just behind this 
is the side of a shaft (N) which descended from the top of the rock into the subterranean 
passage already mentioned. The rest has been recently quarried away. 

Eetiuniag into the long corridor we find another door fiu'ther east, which, by a 
short passage (0) running to the north-east, leads into a long deep passage (P) running 
ESE, about 30 yards, till stopped by a wall : in the other direction it passes a recess (Q) 
11 feet 4 inches by 9 feet 9 inches, and is then lost in the quarry. This passage is open 
up to the top of the rock, and, in parts at least, is much filled up with rubbish. 

On the back waU of the recess (Q) just mentioned is a short inscription cut in very 
large characters, thus : 

/I //* 

There are many scribblings on the pillars and walls of the other apartments, but the 
stone is so rough and worn that without a thorough knowledge of the alphabet or 
alphabets (for there are more than one) it would be almost impossible to transcribe a 
single line with perfect accuracy. The following three may be taken as specimens ; 



But, so far as my memory serves me, there were inscriptions, only six years ago, in 
the old Pali character ; Colonel Tod also distinctly states so. But now they have entirely 
disappeared with the chambers in which they were : the forms of the letters alone would 
have helped us to assign an age to these works ; but, unless copies are to be found among 
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Dr. Bhau Daji’s papers, there is probably no record left of these inscriptions. Let ns 
hope there are, and that they will he given to the world in time to he of some use ! 

Beturning again to the large corridor, and leaA’ing it by a door in the east side, we 
enter the last apartment, more irregular in shape than any of the rest, and consisting of 
two open areas (B, B), divided by a covered passage (S), and hawng a corridor (T, T) 
round the east and south sides, and at the north end a room (IT), 7 feet 5 inches deep by 
17 feet long, with two pillars in front. The two areas vdth the covered passage measure 
together about 62 feet by 17. 

Opposite to the entrance door another leads out to the foot of a stair (V), which 
ascends to the north, tinning round to the east and landing within a few feet of the end 
of the deep open passage referred to, and over the brink of the quarry on this side. 

A little to the south of this (at W) are a few small detached rooms, quite 
choked up. 

The roofs over these chambers are 10, 12, or more feet in thickness ; and along the 
edges of the open areas are fragments of pillars and indications of sockets, &c. (see plate 
XXVI.), showing that, while excavated to give air and light, these areas were protected 
by roofs to keep out the glare of the noon-day summer sun and the rains of the mon- 
soon. There are some traces also of what I take to have been channels to carry off 
the water. The indications, however, do not tend to show that any considerable portion 
of the structure was above the rock, from which to infer that these retreats were only 
the substructiu’es of a palace intended for coolness diu’ing the heat of the day. 

Besides the Mai-Gadechi excavations there are other fragments left, well to the 
south of these last, and just under the scarp of the Uparkot and also at Xaudurgd, 
These also have quite recently suffered from the quarrymen ; but no doubt many others 
were quarried away in the time of ilahmud Bigarah (A.D. 1470-82) when he built the 
present city and renamed it MrsTAFABAD. 

d . Talaja A^’D Saxa Caves. 

In the south-east of the peninsula, at Talhjh, called in Sanskrit Talugiri, and in 
modern vernacular parlance the Tekri of Talaja, near the mouth of the ^atruhji river, 
is an almost conical, isolated rock, probably of volcanic origin and about 320 feet high, 
crowned by two modern Jaina temples, one on the vertex, the other on a sort of shoulder 
on the west face. The town lies on the north and west slopes, having the Talaji — a 
feeder of the Satruuji river, to the north of it. 

At the confluence are three images of Mahadeva or Siva, called by the joint name 
of Panchanatha, ‘'the five lords,” regarding which, tradition says, that Bamachandra, 
on his way to the south, set up five images here, whence the name of Panchanatha : the 
fourth is'^in the town in the temple of Talaja Bhavani Mata, and the fifth at the 
village of Sobhawad, a mile from it. 

The view from the top of the hill is one of surprising beauty ; the almost perfectly 
level, rich plain stretching away to the east, west, and south, the Satrunjl river winding 
across the foreground until it debouches into the Gulf of Khambhat to the south-east, 
whilst away to^tlie north-west are low hills, behind which rises the famed Satrunjaya 

Mount. „ o , . , 

The Talaj a hill is remarkable for the Buddliist caves on its north-west face, of which 

there are fully thii-ty, with fifteen to twenty tanks or cisterns for water. They have 

T 2 
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once been more numerous ; but many of them hare been destroyed probably to make 
room for, and a passage up to the Jaina temples or them predecessors on the top. One 
of the largest of them, and the only one that now presents any remains of ornamentation, 
is at a height of fully a hundred feet. It is locally known as the Ebhal Mandapa, 
and measures 75 feet by 67^, and is 174 high. This large hall, without any cells 
entered from within, had four octagonal pillars in front, but none inside, to support the 
roof ; nor has it the wall that at Ajant4 and elsewhere usually divides such excavations 
into an outer verandah and an inner hall. Outside the entrance, however, there are 
wells or tanks on both sides, and several cells. There are fragments of a modified — 
perhaps a very primitive — form of the horse-shoe or chaitya-window ornament, and of 
the Buddhist rail pattern on the facade of the cave (see photograph, plate XXVIII.) ; 
but this is the only remains of sculptrme now traceable among these caves. It takes its 
modern local designation from one of thelVala Bajput chiefs, of whom Ebhal, the 
founder of the race, is said to have come from Me wad, perhaps about 1000 A.D., and 
another Ebhal, the sixth in descent from him, took Talaja from the Kolis about the 
beginning of the twelfth centmy. The tradition runs, that this Ebhal performed the 
marriage ceremonies {kanyddana) of his daughter here ; and for the preparation of the 
accompanying feasts so much clarified butter {ght) was necessary, that two Vanias— 
Banka and Vanka, who contracted to supj)ly it — conveyed it by a drain into the tank on 
the Avest side of the entrance to the cave, since called the Ghi weU {Glii no kiio). 

A somewhat difficult path past the Ebhal Mandapa leads up to the caves known 
as Mor-Medi, from the peafowl {mor) making them a roostiag place. To the west of 
them are the Ohambeli (or Jasmine) caves, below which is a tank, and through one of 
them we pass into an inner dark cell. A little to the east is the cave of Kodiyfir— a 
local Mata or demon goddess, and by the path to it is a tank' of excellent water which 
lasts throughout the year. In a cell near by is a linga attended by an Atit BaAva, 
supported by an allowance from the Bliavmagar Earbur. 

Higher up the hill is a smafi cave called the shop of Banka and Vanka, and still 
higher one caUed the school of Xarsingh Mehta— the famous Saiva mystic jmet of 
Surashtra. It is now used as a shrine of the monkey demigod Hanuman. A little 
aboA e this, on the right hand, is a pretty large caA'e with some seA’en or eight cells in it, 
and a tank at each side of it. In an enclosm’e above this are eight tanks said to contain 
water all the year round, and close by is a ruined C baity a cave, containing a dahgoba or 
stone cylinder with hemispherical top — of a very simple type — the base only entire, and 
the remains of the tovana or capital still attached to the flat roof of the caA^e. It is now 
called the “ storehouse of AATalth ” {dmeya), and is believed by the people to contain 
hidden treasme. The dahgoba and general arrangements of these caves are sufficient 
indications of thefr being Buddhist works ; and though Ave have no very definite means 

of determining thefr antiquity, yet from the simplicity of their arrangements, and 

except that already mentioned on the fa 9 ade of the Ebhal Mandap— from the entire 
absence of sculptm-e, such as is common in all the later Buddhist caves, we may relegate 
them to a very early age, probably before the Christian era, and possibly even to the age 
of Asoka or soon after. 

The rock is of very different qualities in different parts of the hiU, but Avhere the 
existing caA es are executed it is full of quartz A'eins, ramified among nodules of varyino* 
degrees of hardness, and the disintegration of these, under the effects of atmospheric 
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influences, has so destroyed the original surface that if any inscriptions ever existed they 
must have disappeared long ago. 

The court round the small Jaina temple on the shoulder of the hill is paved with 
slabs, and the temple itself has a pretty marble floor. The image of the Tirthaiikara it 
contains was discovered in an underground cellar when digging the foundations of a 
house about sixty-five years ago, and hears a short inscription of its original dedication 
in Samvat 1437 (A.D. 1380) by two Vaisya brothers. The present temple was built to 
enshrine it by a Seth or Jaina of Eadhanpur and completed in 1814. On the top of 
the tehrt or hill is another temple with a foiu-faced or cliaumii'kli image of Rishahnatha, 
the first of the twenty-four Tirthankaras, erected in 1820 by another Eadhanpur Seth 
and his wife, of the Srimali gachlia or caste-chvision of the Jainas. 

A march to the south-west from Eajula is the village and hill of Lor or Lauhar 
in Bahriawad, in which are some natural caves appropriated to local divinities and one 
small and perfectly plain excavation probably a Buddhist ascetic’s cell. Parther west, 
and not far from the village of Vankia is the Sana hill, — a wild, desolate place, with not 
a human habitation in sight. Close to the foot of the hill is a perennial stream which 
aids to redeem the view, and doubtless helped to tempt the first ascetics to hew out 
their dweUings in the adjoining rock. The hiU. consists of several spurs from a central 
ridge, on the top of which are some brick foundations. The bricks are of that very 
large size never made, so far as we know, in mediaeval times or modern, and only found 
in the most ancient class of buildings in the province. 

The hill is honeycombed by about sixty-two caves, some of them much ruined, hut 
all of them of the same plain types as those at Talaja, Juniigadh and Dhank. Here too, 
one of the largest, near the bottom of the hill, goes by the name of the Ebhal Mandapa. 
It is 68-|- feet by 61, and about 164 feet high, originally with six pillars in front, but none 
inside. A modern stone erection— apparently the den of some outlaw — occupies a large 
portion of the interior. About 120 feet higher up the hill, on the face of the same spm’, 
is a cave caEed the Bhima Chauri, facing the north-east r it has a verandah in front, and 
measures about 38 by 404 feet, the roof being supported by four octagonal pillars, with 
capitals and bases of the Lota, or water-pot, pattern so frequent in the Tsasik and Jmiar 
caves. Bound the sides also runs a raised stone bench — a common feature in such caves. 
Close by is a Chaitya or chapel cave, 18 feet wide by 31 feet deep and 13^ feet high. (See 
plan, plate XXIX. fig. I.) The roof is flat, but the inner end or hack of the cave is of the 
semi-circular form ah'eady noticed at J unagadh, and common in all the later Chaitya ca\es. 
It wants the side aisles usual in such excavations, and the dahgoba, 7 feet 10 inches 
in diameter, is very plain and without ornament, while its torana or capital is wanting, 
pj^Qp^kly been broken off by later Hindus in order to con^ ert it into a huge 
linga or emblem of Siva, which it is now worshipped as such by the people of the villages 
in the neighbourhood. (See plate XXIX. fig 2.) Some of the excavations consist merely 
of verandahs with cells opening from them, as at Junagadh, and having recesses in the 
walls, as at Junar and Xasik, as if for sleeping places ; others are halls like the Ebhal 
Mandapa, with cells arranged near the entrance, while there are two other small Chaityas 
besides that mentioned above. High up the face of the hill there is at least one large 
cistern of excehent water ; and large portions of the stairs, hewn out in the rock and 
leading from one group of caves to another, are still pretty entire. 


* See Plate XXIX., fig. 4. 
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The caves here, as at Talaja, must he attributed to a very early age, and may he 
regarded as among the oldest in Western India. 

e. Caves at Dhank. 

Dhank is about 30 miles W.N.W. from Junagadh, and is the old Tilatila Pattan, 
Prehpattan, orRehewas Pattan,* a place formerly of considerable extent, though but 
little now remains of the ancient city but dust and debris. To the west of the 'present 
town is a rocky hill with a small temple a-top ; this hiU is covered with the ruins of an 
old fort. 0^6 of the old wells or vmvs is called the Wav of Manjusri (a name fa mi liar 
to the northern Buddhists) or Manjesari — for the villagers pronormce the word in more 
ways than one. In one of the goMles, or niches, is an old loose image, so like a 
Buddhist figure of a Naga -protected worshipper as to suggest this as its origin. The 
Chaitya window ornament over the niches, in the well and the lintel of the doorway into 
the enclosure where it is — which lintel is the sialidsana of a Buddha, with lions at the 
ends, two folds of the cloth dej)endmg ia front, and the wheel set edgewise in the centre 

^] 3 oth indicate that Buddhism must have prevailed here. The old temple of Manjesari 

or Manjusri was pulled down some time ago, and a Saiva or linga shrine now stands on 
its base. The chambers that remain in the old fort are also associated in local tradition 
with this 3lanjusri. 

In a suiaU ravine to the west of the hill are some Buddhist caves. The sides of this 

ravine, of the same soft calcareous sandstone as at Junagadh, — have been quanded or 

cut out ; the bottom is now filled up with soil. The first cave faces north-west, and is 
entered by a door scarcely 4 feet high, inside which there is a descent of about 2 feet 
to the fioor. The cell measures 7 feet 9 inches deep by 8 feet 4 inches long, with a 
small niche about 22 inches square in each end. At the back, on each side of the shi’ine 
door, and uow much decayed, has been the figure of a Buddha in the usual attitude, with 
the soles of the feet tiumed up and his hands over them. Over his head is the triple 
cliattri or iiuibrella, a c^« 2 »i-bearer at each side, and small flying figures above. The 
sill of the shrine door is about 20 inches from the floor, and the door about 3 feet high by 
21 feet wide. The shrine is only a large niche about 2 feet deep, with a Buddha squatted 
on a sinlicisand- at the back of it : on the sinhdsana, the lions, drapery, and central wheel 
are all distuictly traceable ; at each side stands a c/?««ri-bearer with a high head-dress 
or nmhuta uow much rotted away. 

A little to the north of this, up the ravine, the face of the wall has been sculptured 
with a number of figures in low relief, and without much evidence of art. The largest 
figme is ouly about 30 inches high, including the snake hood over his head. They are : — 

1 . ^ woman with a child on her left knee, her right elbow resting on her right knee, 
and her baud pointing up. She has heawy earrings, and apparently a frontal ornament 
in the partiug of her hair, which is wavy and clustering. 

2, Close to her is a standing figure exactly like a Parsvanfitha in the IVth cave at 
Badami (figm’ed in my Beport on JBelgdm and Kaladgi, plate XXXVI. fig. 3), standing 
on a triple pillow, with a snake rising behind him, and its seven hoods just oyer his 
head. There are five bends of the snake on each side. The image has elongated ears, 
and short curly hair, and is about 27 inches high. 


* Lid, Ant. vol. II. p. 315. 
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3. At his right hand is a small sitting figure ahout 8 inches high. 

4. Buddha with a broad face, poorly cut, on a sinhdsana or lion-throne, having the 
wheel and deer or antelopes in the centre, folds of the di’apery of the seat hanging doum, 
and Hons at the ends. His hair is represented, as usual, with a knob or tuft on the 
crown or, perhaps, this is meant to represent the staff of the triple umbrella over his 
head. Standing on the ends of the throne are the usual c/n«o’/-hearers. 

5. A standing Buddha 26 inches high, with elongated ears, and what look hke 
ringlets over each shoulder, as in the figure of a Jina in Cave IV. at Badami, and 
I’epeated in Cave I. at Aihole, with long arms, as at Cave XIX. at Ajanta, and two 
c/ifa^ri-hearers 10 to 12 inches high, — one apparently ■with the head of an animal, — hut 
they are so decayed that it is doubtful to say with certainty what it is. Below the one 
on Buddha’s right is a compartment 16 inches high by 12 inches wide, out of which the 
figure has been enthely obhterated. 

6. A squatting Buddha, 18 inches high, on a pillow placed upon the sinhdsana, with 
bearers as in Xo. 4. 

7. A similar figm’e, but the seat is worn away. 

8. Another, of which the head is gone. The throne is higher ; and over this figme 
and the last, the triple umbrella is rudely carved, with sometliing hke fohage at each 
side over the c/?«zo’i-h carers, who are 15 inches high with disproportionately big heads. 

9. A thud, similar to the last two ; the chattris are better represented and pendant 
foliage or tassels hang over the head of the c/n«o’i-bearers. The dsana has three Hons in 
front, as at Badami and Aihole, and the wheel is carved on the rock below the central 
lion. At the four corners of this sculptm-e are holes in the rock as if to fasten on some 
screen or covering : — the same thing was remarked of a similar Bauddha figm’e in one of 
the caves of the Manmodi Hill at Junar. 

10. A deep recess in wliich there has been sculptiu’e, but it has enthely disappeared, 
except a small flying figiue at one corner. 

These figures seem pretty well to have exhausted the pantheon of the Preh Pattan 
Buddliists, — who were perhaps a poor and but little patronized community, — for we find 
but few traces of sculptme elsewhere. 

At the north side of the recess, the rock is cut away for some distance back, 
leaving a sort of com’t open to the ravine on the WXW. side. There is a considerable 
accumulation of rubbish in it, so that the floors of the cells entered from it are aU 
imder the outside level. At the south end is the upper part of a door, through 
which, with difficulty, one can squeeze himself, feet foremost, into a cell, in wMch 
it is said there was a sort of well of considerable depth, if not a cave below it ; but the 
whole was filled up a few years ago by the pohtical officers to keep outlaws from making 
a den of it. 

On the east wall of the court are two horizontal grooves : the upper and smaller 
one running along the north and south ends also : the lower, at least, has been for the 
hearings of a roof wliich doubtless originally covered this com’t ; and the squared stones 
lying about, may be those of the front wall of it. 

In the east side is a recess from which the image has entirely disappeared ; but over 
the front of it is left the triple chatlri, and remains of flying figures or Buddhist cherubs 
on each side. A little to the south of this is a door leading into a ceU, much filled up, 
measiu’ing 8 feet 9 inches by 12 feet 2 inches. It has a small recess at the back. 
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On the north side of the court is another cell with two entrances,— nearly filled up ; 
and oyer the front of this is a groove in the rock, slanting up from each side — gahle-end 
fashion. At the corner, where the scarp turns to the north again, are two niches {gokhles) 
in the rock, with holes ahoye as if for wooden fastenings or hearings. 


/. SiDDHSAR Caves. 

Some miles west from Dhank, towards Siddhsar, in a rayine called Jhinjuri-jhar, 
are some caves cut in calcareous sandstone. Prohahly there have been others further up 
the rayine, hut, if so, the decay of the rock has destroyed aU trace of them. The 
fiuthest to the south has been a verandah facing east, with two cells, measuring 8 by 
9| feet and 7| by 9|- feet respectively. It probably never had any pillars in front, and 
the drip line is not straight, but follows the edge of the rock. 

The next cave has two cells, one 9^ by 8 feet communicating with the second, on 
its north side measuring 7f by 9^ feet, which has two octagonal pillars in front with 
square bases and capitals. The pillars are connected below with the pilasters by a low 
screen carved in front with the Buddhist rail of a large pattern — each division being 
5 inches wide. This is the only trace of ornament about these caves. 

The next and last to the north is a much larger one, and has had six square pillars 
in front of a narrow verandah ; of these the three pillars to the south of the door and 
one at the north end still remain. The front wall is pierced only for a door, and this had 
been built up some years ago to keep out the 'Whgher outlaws. On pulling down so 
much of it as to gain entrance I found that, like the excavations in Khaparh Khodi at 
JunagacUi, it had an open area in the centre measuring about 13 feet by 20 ; this 
had been quite fiUed in from above, which rendered it impossible to examine the entire 
arrangements and secure a plan ; but it appeared to consist of apartments roimd this 
open court, divided by walls and with pillars in front. 

On a stone a little to the west of this, I observed the first three letters of what 
appeared to be an inscription, but on clearing it of earth I could make little out except 
the following : — 





There were similar letters also on other stones close by. 

In another ravine to the west of this, and running into it a little to the north-west, 
are other caves. The first reached is a verandah 18| feet long and fully 5 feet wide, 
with two windows, and a door about 4 feet wide, separated by square pillars, as at 
Junagaclli, and in the second cave in Jhinjmi-jhar. The drip is an irregular line accom- 
modated to the face of the rock. Brom the north end of the verandah a cell is entered 
by a door and two naiTower openings each about 14 inches wide. This chamber measures 
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6^ by 8f feet, and has a door in the right-hand wall, near the hack, into a second room 
8f hy feet. 

A little higher up the ravine, to the south-west, is a second cave having a verandah 
with two square pillars in front, and two cells, one of them much decayed. 

On the way hack to Dhank I struck the road to Siddhsar near a large old well or 
wav, repaired, like others around, in comparatively modem times, with arches thrown 
across where the old lintels had given way. This todv belongs to the ancient city, said 
to have been overthrown by the curse of an ascetic, and which, if covering anything 
like the area pointed out, must have been a very large place. One of the gohhUs has a 
rough sketch of a chaitya window over it filled with a kirtimuhli or large grinning face. 
At the turning of the descent, near the top, are fom’ niches, the sill of which is carved 
with the Greek-like pattern, found at Badami, and also at many places in Kathidwacl, of 
leaves and dentils : the old base below is much decayed. 

Turning off to the west from the village of Hariesana on the way from Dhank to 
Bhanwad, into a gorge on the west side of the Gadhka Mil, I visited the Kapra Kodia 
caves between Pattan and Siddhsar. Like most others all over Kathiawad, they are 
perfectly plain with square pillars in the verandahs, and without any trace of shrines or 
images. 

Of the most southerly, fmdhest up the ravine, and facing east, the front has fallen 
away, and the two cells only remain. 

The second is a single cell, of which the front of the verandah also has dropped 
down. 

The third is a verandah returning forwards on the left, with five square pillars 
roughly blocked out, and a cell at the back on the extreme right. 

The fourth has a verandah 23^ feet long by 6 feet wide, with two massive square 
pillars in front, and two cells behind — one 8 feet by lOJ, and the other 11|- feet by 
9^ feet. 

The fifth has been a large cave, but the roof has fallen in, and the apartment at the 
back, with a wide door, is quite choked up. If there has been any chaitya or shrine in 
the series it must have been in this cave. 

The sixth is a simple cell. 

The seventh has two octagonal pillars in front, and is 12^ feet deep by 15^ feet long, 
with two large cells — one at the back and the other on the left side. 

Close to it is the eighth, the pillars of the front of wMch are gone. It is 9f feet 
deep by 33 feet in length, with two cells at the back very clumsily cut. 

Next to this we come to the remains of a stair up to the top of the rock, and beyond 
it to the ninth and last cave, which is only a roughly hewn-out verandah, with one cell 
at the north end, and the entrance to another begun. 


(11540.) 
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X. MOUNT GIRNAR, 

The present bridge at the inscribed rock, as stated before, is a modern erection, and 
leads into a picturesque glen, well wooded, and with frequent Hindu shrines on the bank of 
the riyer that winds through the bottom. Soon we come to the great temple of D amo d ar, 
with its noisy priests gabbling at the top of their voices as they wash in the pool in front 
of their temple. And here we begin to remark the number of naked ascetics that prevail 
in these parts. They are of all ages and most diverse fashions, some besmeared all over 
with ochre, others with ashes, others decently clean, some with short glossy hair, some 
haviug it stained with lime, others winding it round the head Mke ropes, but all without 
decent clothing, in which their asceticism seems principally to consist, for — almost with- 
out exception — they were plump, able-bodied fellows, who live well on the superstition 
of their more industrious countrymen. The defile opens out again into a valley, round 
the foot of the lofty central mountain, and in crossing it we come upon some magnificent 
Banian trees. Near a cluster of them is an old shrine called Bhavanatha, with a few 
dilapidated temples, on a slab in the doorway of one of which I read the name of Bhoja 
Raja. There are many weUs, &c. about this place, indicative, perhaps, of a renown it 
no longer enjoys, though a fair is still kept up at it. 

From Bhavanatha, a short walk leads to the foot of Girnar — the ancient Baivata 
orUjjayanta — sacred among the SiAvaks or Jaina sect to Neminfitha the twenty- 
second in their list of Tirthahkaras, — and doubtless a place of pilgrimage even before the 
days of Asoka. In his time it probably became a Bauddha tirtha or sacred place 
where monasteries were early formed, and cells cut in its granitic scarps for the devotees. 
The Brahmans, ever ready to consecrate with legend and pretended sanetity, what may 
conduce to their own profit, have not forgotten Girnar, for about thirty chapters of the 
Brahhdsa Khanda of the Skanda Burdna is devoted to the account of the sanctity of 
Girnar and the surroimding neighbourhood : this forms the Girndra Mdhdtmya, con- 
sisting chiefl.y of stories fabricated or copied from other Bauranic legends, by the 
Girnara Brahmans, and placed in the mouth of Siva, their favourite divinity, as being 
related by him to Parvati. 

According to the Girndra Mdhdtmya, Prabhasa Kshetra or Somanfi,tha 
Pattan and its vicinity on the sea shore on the south coast of Sorath, is the holiest of 
all places of Hindu sanctity, but Girnar or Vastrapatha, as it is called, is holier still 
by some almost infinitesimal amount. Many of the chief Hindu gods and heroes have 
their names connected with the numerous places of sanctity in Vastrhpatha. The 
gods have consented to reside here permanently, and the heroes have performed 
pilgrimages to Girnar. 

The priests who are to ofidciate in the ceremonies of pilgrimages are the Girnara 
Brahmans.* Their ministry is strictly enjoined on the pilgrim. The number of this 

* Tlie Girnara Brahmans reckon themselves among the Pancha-Gaudas. They are principally of the White 
Yajur Veda, but are said to profess all the others also except the Sdma. Besides those of Junagadh, there are 
two other castes of them,— the Chorvada Girnaras of the coast town of Chorvad, and the Ajakiyas of the village 
of Ajak ; the three divisions eat together but do not intermarry. 
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class of Brahmans in Kathiawad is considerable, and a peculiar sanctity attaches to 
them; though it appears from the Prabhdsa Khanda that they were not originally 
natires of Katliiawad, hut came from the foot of the HimMayas. 

The general name for the holy places about Girnar is Vastrapatha. It is not 
now in general use, hut the following story from the Mdlidtmya relates how it came to 
have this name : — 

“ One day Siva and Parvati were sitting together in Kailasa, when the latter 
inquired of Siva, ' My lord, will you kindly tell me by what kind of devotion, by what 
kind of charity, by what charms, what adventures and what works you are propitiated 
by men ? ’ Siva said, ‘ I am pleased with those who are kind to all creatures, who always 
tell the truth, never commit adultery, and always stand in the front in the field of battle.’ 
The discourse had arrived at this stage when Brahma and other gods came to Kailasa ; 
Vishnu was also among them. Vishnu said to Siva, ‘ You always give boons to Daityas, 
which greatly interferes with the proper performance of my duty of protecting. By the 
boons granted by you the Daityas are enabled to harass mankind. Moreover you are 
propitiated with a trifling service. Such being the case, who will undertake to perform 
my duties ? ’ Siva said in reply, ‘ It is my natru'al habit to be pleased at once, and it 
shall never be abandoned. However, if you do not like it, I walk away.’ So saying, 
Siva left Kailasa and instantly disappeared. Parvati said she could not live without 
Siva : thereupon aU the gods, together with Parvati, set out in search of him. Siva , 
having arrived at the Vastrapatha Kshetra cast off his garments, and divesting 
himself of his bodily form became invisible and dwelt there. The gods and Parvati also 
arrived soon after at the Vastrapatha, pursuing their search after Siva. Vishnu sent 
away his vehicle (Garuda) and took a seat on the mountain of Baivata. Parvati took 
a seat on the top of the XJjjayanta (Girnar). The king of serpents also came thither by 
a subterranean path. The Gangl; and other rivers also came by the same way. The 
gods, choosing different spots, seated themselves there. P&rvatl then, from the top of 
Gimfir began to sing the praises of Siva, who was therewith greatly delighted, and 
graciously showed his form to Pmwati and the gods. Pleased at seeing Siva, aU the 
gods requested Mahadeva to retmm to Kail&sa, and he consented to do so on condition 
that Parvati, the gods, and the Ganga and other rivers agreed to remain in Vastra- 
patha. They all agreed, whereupon Mahadeva, leaving a part of his essence there, 
went to Kailfisa. Parvati also did the same. Vishnu from that time has continued to ; 
reside on the Raivataka mountain, and Parvati or Amba has dwelt on the top of the \ 
H ijayanta.” 

This extract shows how the Kshetra received the name of Vastrfipatha from the 
circumstance of Siva’s casting off Iris vastra or garments when he repaired thither, 

incensed at the offence given by Vishnu. “ ^ 

The following extract relates to the sanctity of the Vastrapatha Kshetra 

There ruled formerly in a certain country a king whose name was Gaja, In the 
decline of life he entrusted the government of his kingdom to his son, and repaired to 
the banks of the Ganga with his wife, and dwelt there. After some time there came to 
the banks of the river a sago named Bhadra, accompanied by a large nmnber of other 
sages. The sage, having bathed in the waters of the Ganga, sat down on the bank for 
meditation and^devotion. The Raja happened to see him, and was tempted to go near 
him. The RS-ja was rejoiced to see him, and requested the sage to honour his house by 

IT 2 
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a yisit. The sage consented, and went to the Eaja’s abode. The Eaja and his wife 
worshipped him, and, seating themselves before him with joined palms, they entreated 
Bhadra with great humility to show them the way to salvation. They said : ‘ O sage, 
mankind are wandering in a maze of life and death, being deceived by the temptations 
of the world. Will your holiness oblige the world by pointing out a way by which 
eternal bliss may be secured ? ’ The sage replied : ‘ The world abounds with many 
sacred rivers, such as the Ganga, and abodes of Vishnu and Siva. But they bestow 
eternal bliss when people bathe in the rivers, and visit the places at particular seasons. 
But the Vastrapatha Kshetra grants to the pilgrim everlasting happiness in heaven 
at whatever time he chooses to go there. I was once on a tom* to the sacred places and 
I happened to see Vishnu. He told me I need not bother myself with visiting all the 
sacred places, — that I should only pay a visit to Damodar and bathe in the waters of 
the Damodar Kunda, and that when I had done that, there would be nothing left for 
me to do. I have accordingly visited that sacred place.’ When the Baja heard this he 
said, ‘ Beverend she, it is my deshe to know in what country the Vastrapatha Kshetra 
is situated, and what rivers, what mountains, and what forests there are in it.’ The sage 
replied : ‘ The land which contains the Kshetra is surrounded by the sea. It contains 
many large towns. There is a mountain named Ujjayahta near Bhavanatha, and to 
the west of it the mountain of Baivataka, from whose golden top rises a river which is 
called Svarnarekh^. The summits of the mountain look like huge elephants. Birds 
of various kinds amuse the pilgrim with their sweet melody. Many persons are engaged 
in digging in the mines for metals. Nala, Nriga, Nahusha, Tayati, Dhuhdum^ra, Bharata, 
and Bhagiratha have, by the performance of sacrifices there, attained everlasting celestial 
happiness. The river Svarnarekh^, has its origin in Patala. The king of serpents also 
came from Patala, through the channel of the river, to visit the god Dfimodar. Sfimba, 
Pradyumna, and other Yddavas dwell in the Kshetra, with their wives and children and 
protect it with their countless forces. Their wives bestow large charities on Brahmans. 
There is a tank or kund near Dfimodar, constructed by Bevati which goes by the 
name of Baivataka. There is also another holy tank called Brahma Kund, where 
the god Damodar comes to bathe at noon every day. Anyone who erects a temple of 
five stones in this kshetra can thereby obtain the happiness of heaven for five thousand 
years. The period of happiness varies according to the size of the temple built. Around 
the Baivataka is a plain four miles in extent which is called Antargraha Kshetra. 
It is of the highest sanctity. Its water possesses the property of dissolving the bones 
of dead bodies, and on that account it is termed Viliy aka. There dwell also many 
ascetics, who by practising austerities procure salvation. The sage then left the place. 
The Baja and his wife, attended by some followers, went to the Vastrapatha Kshetra, 
reaching there about the full-moon in the month of Khrtik. After bathing there, the 
Baja was proceeding to visit Bhavanatha and Damodar, when cars from heaven 
arrived and waited for liim. The Baja, with his wife and followers, got into the cars 
and ascended to heaven.” 

In reply to Parvati’s questions asking for the boundaries of the Antargraha 
Kshetra, Siva says, “ The Kshetra extends from the river Svarnarekha which lies to 
the east of the town of Karnakubja (Junagadh) to the mountain of Ujjayanta. It 
contains the folloAnng sacred spots: Damodar, Bhavanatha, Damodar Vishnu, the 
Svarnarekha, Brahma Kunda, Brahmesvara, Gangesvara, Kalmegba, Indres- 
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vara, Raivataka mountain, Iljjayarita mountain, Revati Kuncia, Kubliisvara, 
Bhima Kunda and Bhimesvara. These are the celebrated sacred places in the 
Antargraha Kshetra.” 

Siva gives the following directions for the guidance of pilgrims visiting the 
Vastrapatha : — 

“In the west of the Vastrapatha lies the holy mountain of TJnnavishka (now 
called Osam), which receives its name from the circumstance of Bhima having killed 
the giant U nnaka there. In that mountain there is a cavity which goes down as far as 
Patala. There are many Ungas or emblems of Siva there, and sixteen seats of saints, 
and many gold mines. When the pilgrim has finished his work here he should bathe in 
the waters called Ganga St rot a, which lie to the Avest of the mountain of Man gal, 
and then bow down to Gangesvara Mahadeva, situated near it, and perform a hdddha. 
He should then go to SiddhesA'ara Mahadeva and Chakra Tirtha, noAV known as 
Triveni, then to Lokesvara, and then to Indresvara, which lies to the west of 
Siddhesvara. Then he shoidd pay his respects to the goddess Yakshesvari, which is in 
the YakshA’an (now called Lakhavan) wood, also lying to the west of the mountain of 
Mangal. He should then direct his steps towards the mountain of Raivataka, and 
having there bathed in the Revati Kuncl and Bhima Kund and seen the image of 
Damodar, he should come to BhaA'anatha. There also bathing in the Mrigi and 
other kunds, he should ascend the mountain of Ujjayanta. The pilgrim should perform 
the rites which are to be performed in a pilgrimage at the holy spots in the mountain, 
such as Ambfi-Devi, Hhthipaglan, or the elephant’s foot, the Rasakupikfi or 
mercurial well, the Satkunda or seven tanks, Gaumukha, Gangfi, and the shrines of 
Pradyumna and other Yadavas who have become Buddhas in the Kali age.” 

The Jainas or Srawaks have also then’ Baimtdchala Mdhdtmya of the hill, forming 
the tenth, eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth sargas or chapters of the ^atntnjaija 
Mdhdtmya. It is principally occupied, however, Avitli the history of the Pandavas in its 
main features as connected with that of Krishna, who is the cousin of N eminfitha 
the twenty-second Jaina Tirthankar, the special subject of then- reverence on this mount, 
where he is said to have attained Nin-dna.* 


♦In the introduction Indra is represented as asking Mahavirato give some account of the fifth of the 
twenty-one famous summits of the Siddhadri or sacred mountains. Mahavira ‘theloid of the triune world 
accordingly began by stating that this fifth summit is the great mountain Rai vat a which gives the knowledge 
(^jiciHchainaj^ciTi^j i.c. salvation. Gifts and ofterings made here from the heart are producthe of benefits in this 
and the next world. The merit acquired here causes to dissolve the mass of sins accumulated during several 
transmigrations. Here sages who have ceased to eat and who pass their days in de\otion, as w^ell as gods, 
worship !Nemi ; here Apsarasas and numerous heavenly beings — Gandhar\as, Siddhas, 5 idyadharas, &c. always 
worship the Jina Nemi. Animals natur.ally hostile, as cats and mice, lions and elephants, serpents and peacocks, 
live in harmony on this mountain. All the planets, pretending to rise and set daily, move round Hemi to worship 
him. All the seasons are perennially present here; the tanks, among which Gajendrapada is the chief, are 
filled with nectar by the gods. This Raivata, when remembered, gives happiness; when seen, removes misery ; 
and when touched, grants what is desired. Of such a mountain, O Indra ! listen to the story. 

As an argument for its expiating power, M.ahavira then relates the history of Bhimasena the spoilt son of 
Vajrasena king of ^ravasti (si. 50-232, of which Weber has translated the outline,— wficr das Calrunjaya 
Mdlidtmyam, pp. 31-34). Then as the Jina Nemi, worshipped on Raivata— which was first made a Tirtha by 
Bharata in the jAvasavpini a^e — was of Ilarivansa race, the history of this race is added. In Champapuri 
was born a king Somayasas, the son of Bahubali, and grandson ot prathaiuasvuaiiti "Vrishabha the first 
Jina; and the princes descending from him are called the Somavahsya or Lunar race. His son Sreyansa 
first pointed out the duty of liberality by presenting sugar-cane juice to the Yugadhisa (or presiding 
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Tlie ascent commences on an outlying spur, and may be made either on foot or in 
a cloli or square seat slung from one or two poles home by Koli porters. In less than 
h alf an hour the Ohodia-paraba, the first rest house, is reaehed, about 480 feet above 
the level of the plain below; the second halting-place, named Dholi-Deri, is on the 

god) of the Avasarpini age, whence he and his descendants were called Aikshvaka. The last king of this line 
was Chandrakii'ti, who dying without heirs, Hari succeeded him, who was consecrated in the temple of Sitalasvamin 

^the tenth Jina. From him descended the Harivahsa race, in which line Suvrataswamin, the twentieth 

Jina, was born {Lid. Ant. vol. II. pp. 136, 138), whose history is next introduced (si. 320-385). Then follow 
the ancestors and relatives of Nemi and Krishna. After many kings of the Harivahsa race had passed away 
King Vasu ruled at Mathura, and was succeeded by his son Brihaddhvaja and others until Yadu, the progenitor 
of the Yadavas. Sura, the son of Yadu, had two sons, — 1. 6auri, who surrendered Mathura to his younger 
brother, and went to the Kusavarta country, where he founded Sauryapura as his capital, and was succeeded 
by his son Andhakavrishni ; and 2. Suvira, who gave up Mathura to his eldest son Bhojavrishni, and went to 
Sindh, where he founded the city Sauvira {piiram Sindhuslm Sauviram, see above, 131). Bhojavrishni’s son 
was Ugrasena, the father of Kahsa ; and Andhakavrishni of Sauryapura had ten sons called the Dasarhas, 
among whom the eldest was Samudravijaya, the father ofNemi or Arishtanemi, and the tenth, Vasudeva, the 
father of Krishna by Dev aki, daughter of Devakanripa and of Bala Rama by Rohini. He had also two 
younger daughters, Kunti and Madri, the wives of Pandu. The descent of the Pandavas is likewise traced from 
a son of Yrishab h asvamin named Kuru, who gave name to Kurukshetra. A long story is then introduced 
respecting Santanu and his sons Gangeya Bhishma and Vichitravirya, — the father of Dhritarashtra (Weber, 
lit sup. pp. 35, 36). After relating the stoiy of the birth of Krishna much in the usual way, that ofNemi is 
introduced (si. 703 If.): — ‘At dawn on the 12th of Kartikavadya in Sauryapura, 6iva, the wife of 
Samudravij aya, dreamed the fourteen great dreams, and at the Chitra Nakshatra, a great sage, Aparajita, 
descended from a chariot and entered her womb. Then at midnight of 5th ^ravana suddha, at the Chitra 
Nakshatra she gave birth to a child of dark colour marked with a ^ankha or conch-shell, when on the top of 
Mount Meru fifty-six dikkumdris (or maidens of the points of direction) and sixty-four Indras celebrated the birth 
of the Jina.’ Samudravijaya called his child Arishtanemi. It was nursed by crowd of Apsarasas, and waited 
upon by Devas, who, by order of Indra, had become of the same age. 

The story then turns to the Pandavas, Krishna, and the death of Kansa, when Ugrasena again becomes 
king of Mathura, and gives his daughter Satybh^m^ to Krishna. On being consulted as to the result of the 
enmity of Jarasandha of Rajagriha, who was enraged with Krishna and the Yadavas on account of the death 
of Kansa, his son-in-law, Kroshtuki, an astrologer, advises that they should go to the shores of the Western 
Sea, and settle where Satyabhama should be delivered of twin sons. Accordingly Samudravijaya and the Yadavas 
set forth through the Vindhya mountains, where their protecting goddesses persuaded Kala, the son of 
Jarasandha, that they had destroyed themselves (si. 704-818). No fuither molested, the Yadavas went to 
Surashtra, and encamped to the north-west of Girnar, where Satyabhama gave birth to Bhanu and Bhamara. 

‘ Then the Dasarhas worshipped Jina on the Girinara mountain, and thus purified themselves.’ Krishna on a 
propitious day bathed, worshipped the Ocean-god, and performed the eighth tapa, and on the third night the 
god of the Ocean presented Krishna with the conch Panchajanya, and Balarama with the Sugosha. Kubera 
then built them Dvaraka for a capital with palaces, temples of Arhant, wells, tanks, &c., and gave Krishna a 
suit of yellow clothes, the precious lumstubha gem, the Sdruga how, the sword Nandana, the club Kaumodakt, 
the chariot Garudadvhaja, &c. ; to Balarama black clothes, the chariot the tulasa, s.how, &c.; to 

Arishtanemi, a suit of white clothes, the Chandrasurya earrings, &c. ; to Samudravijaya, the sword 
chcmdrahasa, a chariot, &c., &c. Then they crowned Krishnaand Balarama to govern the new state (si. 819-847). 

The inhabitants of Suradharapura (which I suppose must be Sardhar) at the foot of Rai vat a, harassed 
the Yadavas. Anadhrishni, the eldest son of Vasudeva, gave them battle, but was taken prisoner. Krishna and 
Balarama were next carried off. Nemi then, urged by the wives of Krishna, attacked and defeated the inha- 
bitants of Suradharapur, took it, and delivered Anadhrishni and the others. Krishna then went to Vidarbha, 
and carried off Rukmini, the sister of prince Rukmi. He also married six other wives, viz., Jambavati, 
Lakshmana, Susima, Gauri, Padmavati, and Gandhari. 

The next sarga (Xl.j describes the game at dice, the forest life, &c. of the Pandavas, agreeing on the 
whole with the MahdhMrata ; and the third (XII.) describes the war of the Pandavas, &e. The thirteenth sarga 
of the Satrunjaya Mahatmya gives the life of N e m i. After long resistance he agreed to marry, and Krishna 
selected for him Rajimati, the daughter of Ugrasena of Girnar ; after a year, Nemi went on pilgrimage to the 
U ttarakurus, became an ascetic at the age of three hundred, and spent seven hundred years as such, attaining 
Nirvana on Girnar. But for more details consult the Mdhdtmya or its tika; and see Ind. Ant. vol. II. 
pp. 138, 139. 
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ridge of the spur, fully 1,000 feet above the valley and but little below the foot of the 
great scarp. The ascent now becomes more difficult as the path winds on under the face 
of the cliS to the third rest-house 1,400 feet up. Stairs of sandstone then commence, 
and taking advantage of every ledge on the almost vertical scarp, wind up the face of 
it, — ^the doli frequently grating against the rock on one side of the narrow path whilst 
its occupant looks down into an abyss on the other. The present steps, worn as they 
are, are of no great age ; and the expense of the first third of the ascent is said to have 
been 12,000 rupees. The rest-houses or visamas on the way, having fallen into ruin, 
were repaired in 1841 by Harakuvar Shethani. At an altitude between 2,000 and 2,100 
feet there is an inscription of the date of either 1,258 or 1,158 A.D., and under a large 
stone on the outer side of the descent are some letters of an old type. A few hundred 
feet below the gate there are some natural caverns in the rock, and taking advantage of 
these, it is believed, some Waghars, about eight years ago, succeeded in scrambling up 
the scarp at night and entering one of the temples in the Devakota, they robbed the idol 
of its gold ornaments and jewels. At length the gate is reached, — the Aneroid barometer 
indicating 2,250 above Bhavanatha, 2,370 above Junagadh, and 2,700 from zero. 

The Buddhist “ chambers and galleries mostly hoUowed out in the face of a scarped 
peak” of which Hiwan-Thsang speaks, probably occupied pretty nearly the site of the 
present temples and of the Bhima-kunda to the north of them. There is a fragment of 
a cave to the south of the temples on the now inaccessible verge of the cliff, which may 
have belonged to them, and the sunken cell of Ami j herb, on the south of the com4 of 
Neminhtha’s temple, may have been one of the cells attached to some of the caves 
cleared away by the Jainas to make room for their temples. 

On entering the gate, the large enclosure of the temples is on the left, while a little 
to the right from the path is the temple of JVIan Singh Bhoja B^ja, and fmdher on the 
much larger one of Vastupala standing on a platform. The door into the Devakota or 
sacred fort, is evidently part of an old building, which still goes by the name of Bah 
Khangar’s Mehal or palace; and probably it is the lower floor of some such structure, 
built perhaps both as a summer palace and a stronghold, now modified to form a barrack 
for the guard and dwellings for the pujaris and temple servants. Built into the waU, on 
the left of the entrance, is an inscription, imperfect at the upper left corner, but which Dr. 
Blihler has kindly transliterated and translated as follows (see facsimile plate XXX.) : — 

Transcript. 


l’" 

I II \ II 

I II II 


* The mutilation and indistinctness of most of the letters render a restoration of this line impossible — for 
me at least. — G.B. 

The numerals affixed to the following notes refer to the lines : — 

2. Read uncertain. 

3. Nineteen letters have been lost at the beginning of line 3. 
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^11 ’ «fr ^ 

^ TiT^^srt vf»TOT I ^ 

^11 : II 8 II '3^rTf^RTT3i»?f^Jifftu 

^?U5rr I 

^ II . . 'jtt: ^^(5 II 8, II II susn-fft^fwTcifarsPlsirTST^ T^^*- n 

i ^ 

II TT^: m- 

^ II TTl^ II TT'^ v: II ^ II TTT ^T tnj Ifftfu 

^ ^ =1 II ir^ T^rT^W- 

® II ft ^I^STTU Tufw^ I ^if^f^^f^rTi: II 'O II 

TT"? ^ II f»rfu^^^f%tM^^<T^R^u§Y^^:ii ^^lTrf%»TT^^ ^- 
^ II ^ 1T.‘II fsiTT^T^rf^^^i^ ^WT ^fq 

II ^ II 

II ^'^qr^Wfu^TH || qf^uu I 

qiqT^ II i- II 

II ^qvfqTTf^?Tqif%7U^^U5r: II 5iq^5T-§f^: qguqjfr^ II %° II 

II II II 3!frq»TTq q>?R^T^TqT^U II II ^■r:5THTT 

fT5TT^'€%* II ^^TT xrqi^fq >g:fif3!Tf%: ii ii 

II Tr ^^fTt^rriqi: ii ii #5i^’f^^qfu^7qT>i;»rTrH?fr^TT^^^?:qT^- 

II ^^^f%?T^^Tqqqf%^q'qTf%?Ttf^lfq: II U 'Sl^qq^ir- 

C'v ^ \.J 

ii q^qmqrw^^fT 'iq:i q^w^iq^fq^ 

II qf^'^q: ii \8 ii qqiq^qT’^T’ qqqq^ x x q^fq^ 1 ^- 

q^fTT qjqrq^qqrrqqiq ii i8i ii urq^^qi^' 

qqqfq: fqqTftmTfT^Tqrqfrqq- 
II qiqfq: II II nwqqqfq f^qfSRt^^qrqTqWqqTqq: ii 

^'^qqr^f^qi: II ^:- 

4. Seven syUables have been lost at the beginning of line 4. 

5. Five syllables have been lost at the beginning of line 5 ; perhaps ^qufqq® for ^Ijfqq, and 'SIJX 
is nncertain, 

6. Two syllables lost at the beginning; read 7. Bead ^qq ^ qj^fu- 8. Read ^f^-. 

9. Read 12. Read for ^PC® 5 

13. Read qrq7fV?[Tq° ; qrfVw^fqqT ; 'qiU^rTrf^- 

15. Read °qf^ ^T’gTl; the third pMa is two syllables short. 

16. Perhaps qqj is to be inserted after bhava ; ^^^qi ^ qrqrq f q ; 

Ck 

17. Read qu^q® ; “qiqqrqqrqq: ; : qaj®. 
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STT^: ^7T ^t: II • • 

II # f^Z^rU. ^if^^iT i ^VTT^f^qf^: 1 ^ 

II ^T\ T’f #?:T^TTf^f^ rl- 11 « 

II ^€Ysi^»r^Tfr 11 %?5: 

IRutwtw^- 

ii II ^^11 ^ ^ 3T(gWT I f^rT^’^: 

~" II wr Tff%5i^f^frTif ?i?t i 

w II s^® 11 ■=gT?5^ qTT i 'jfr^T^^U^T- 

II ^TTT ^^?f: II ^T^qrt^WTrTrit II 

qMT UTMfq^-qr^ II s^\ 11 I! 

II # II ^f% ^t% q^TOTr- 

I qTq^f;qrT^TqTqn5i’it^«i'qT^T^^qT^^ 


Translation. 

V. 1-3. [i!^o translation is possible, as not more than one or two paclas of each verse 
are without mutilation or in good order. But the three verses contain the so-called 
mangaldchamna. Verse 1 appears to be addressed to S^rada or Sarasvatl, the goddess 
of poetry.] 

4. I praise Sri Ambikd* who .... to destroy the obstacles (formidable) like 

elephants, and to fulfil the prayers of those endowed with spiritual merit, carries 
numerous mango-fruits, and places her son in her lap to fulfil the desire for a hrmdred 
sons 

5. May the lord of the world and the rest whose voices sound deej) like thunder, 
give their deshed presence at the well-known (sjiot) on the glorious king of mountains 

for the sake of men who are devoted to the performance of works of pure 

merit.! 

6. And now the incomparable king of mountains, Raivata, the best in the kingdom, 
that is situated in the kingdom Surashtra, though bearing all kinds of ornaments, 
has been greatly adorned by numerous tirthas, pleasure groves,, rivers, woods, beautiful 


18. Eeaclirl"^’5f: — 

10. Bead ;— is nonsense, and offends against 

the metre jibst as does where a particle is requmed before 

s» 

20. Eead ; <Jele stop after q: 

* Ambika is one of tlio guardian deities of Giruar, where her temple now occupies a prominent position. 
The mango-fruits which the goddess is said to cany, acquire a particular significance thereby, that the mango- 
fruit is the amritaphalam. 

t The translation [is merely tentative, the lacuna and the incorrect reading les’adhimpa prevent me from 
coming to a certain interpretation, 

(11540.) X 
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palaces fit for towns, made large by kings, giving exquisite pleasure, and countless in 
niunber.* 

7. Do not become rain, O mountain of tbe immortals ; the sun, moon, and tbe other 
beavenly bodies, wbo bear tbee tbe greatest affection, are caused by tbee to err (inasmuch 
as tbou makest them turn round thyself) ; (hut) who is not befooled ? Glory to Mount 
Daivata alone, by the sight of which the creatures, free from error and enjoying pleasure 
and prosperity, gain highest bliss.f 

8. And there dwells the race of Hari occupying a broad seat glittering with 
mountains endowed with many spreading branches, a dwelliag-place in the world of 
those who are great hke gods, whose scions (Nemi) the son Sh'a, Achyuta, and Bala 
are (^Y^) spotless ornaments, though . . . .J 

9. In that race rose a famed and illustrious royal house distinguished by niunerous 
■\irtues called Yadava after Yadu, a king of later times. In course of time the 
illustrious Mandalika was born in this (family), at whose feet numerous princes 
bowed, and who built with many gold-plates a temple of Nemi. 

10. His son was king Navaghana, who took up his new, strong (navaghana) sword 
against a multitude of enemies, who (gladdened) his subjects as the rain from newly- 
risen clouds (navaghana) gladdens the forest, and who was resplendent with a fame 
brilliant like (a Inmp of) camphor (navaghana) 

11. His son was the lord of the earth, Mahipaladeva. When that king was born, 
the cow of the gods, the (philosopher's) gem, and the (heavenly) trees (which fulfil 
desh'es) became easily the slaves of his liberality. At SrlPrabh&sahe built a temple 
of Soman^tha. 

12. (To him) was born king Shangfira (Khangdr), a brand (angdra) in the 
domimons of his foes that were (destrtictihle like) trees, who enjoyed the favours of the 
guardian goddess of his race, and resembled the stream from a watering pot, (to refresh) 
the world (likened to) a creeper. H 

13. The illustrious king Jay asimhadeva showed fatigue and swimming eyes on 
account of the brilliant pleasures which he enjoyed with that (Khangdr' s) first queen, 
the earth.^ He was a moon of the ocean of justice ; high rose his power because he 
made his enemies tremble ; his feet were washed by streams of light proceeding from 
the jewels in the glittering diadems of a multitude of prostrated kings. 


The yah at the end of the verse has not been translated, and I am unable to find its antecedent sa either 
in the preceding or the following verses. The translation is merely tentative. 

t The verse is intended to show the superiority of the Girnar over Mount Menu In the first half of the 
stanza the latter is addressed and warned not to feel too proud on account of his superiority. For, though Meru 
makes (according to the Pauranic astronomy) the heavenly bodies turn round himself, and is thus the centre of 
the world, it commits thereby a fault, since he causes their bhramana, i.e., wandering or erring. Mount Raivata 
is incomparably greater, as a visit to this sacred idace of pilgrimage takes away all hhranti, “ error,” and gives 
mukti or salvation. The whole point is a wretched pun on the verb bhram, which means both “ to turn ” and 
“ to en-,” &c. See the Mdhatmya quoted, p. 157, note *. 

X Accoi’ding to the Jainas, the Tirthankara Neminatha is a Yadava. 

§ Camphor, on account of its white colour, is one of the substances to which fame is frequently compared. 

II The ^yorld may be likened to a creeper, because it is of the feminine gender, because it occupies the 
place of a wife to the kings, or because it clings to the king for protection. 

f This IS merely a polite way of saying Siddharaja Jayasiriiha that of Anhilvada (1093-1142 A.D.) 
conquered and annexed Ra Khengar’s dominions. See Forbes, Bus Mala, vol. I. pp. 156-170, 328 ; but compare 
the remarks further on. 
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14. Afterwards slione Mokalasimha, a lion to destroy the elephants of hostile 
kings. If a weak king {Samsa) obtained his prowess, he became in {tJie estimation of) 
the lotus-like minds of good men an excellent king {Kalahamsa).* 

15. Then came king Melagadera, endowed with spotless hmhs, who acted the 
part of a blue bee near the lotus feet of Sivajt and pleased the supreme lord by his 
pious deeds. 

16. At his feet, that resembled the mountain of the east, rose the illustrious king 
Mahip&ladeva, wonderful on account of his high rising lustre, resplendent at the head 
of kings who were subjected by his hands extended over the universe.J He scared away 
the multitude of owl-like kings, and was able to drive away the darkness of injustice. 

17. Hail to his son, the illustrious Mandalika, the unique Hon to frighten the 
elephants of his enemies, who derives lustre from the diamonds in the diadems of 
princes, whose fame, marked but not obstructed by the waves of the stream of heaven, 
wanders forsooth everywhere beyond the sea .... 

18. He cannot he passed by. Wliy ? He is exalted. Of what land is he the lord ? 
He rules everywhere . . . .§ What is Mandalika Hke ? A king in this world served 
by numerous illustrious princes. 

19. Glory to the arm of king Mandalika, that is a tying post for the noisy elephant 
calf {called) victory, that is a bridge {to cross) the ocean of misfortune, a banner on the 
palace of valour, a chinning stick to churn the battle-milk, who is anointed with the 
ointment, fame, who is the mountain of the east on which appear the rays of the 
sun, .... and who consecrates to widowhood the wives of his enemies. 

20. Ho ye enemies, out of compassion I will give you a word of good advice. The 
hoofs of king Man da lika’s squadrons raise the fine dust that, obscuring even the bright 
light of the sun, makes this earth excessively murky. What ! do you stand up against 
him ? Lay aside your pride and quickly become his servants. 

21. Alas for the cleverness of the Creator who gave, from then* birth, to the cow of 
the gods, to the philosopher’s gem, to the {heavenly) Hee, the blemished forms of a 
beast, of a stone, and of wood! O prince Mandalika, how could they exist to-day, if, 
being endowed with sense, they had seen, their hearts oppressed by shame, the unique 
expertness of your Majesty in bestowing gifts. 

Thus ends the description of the race of kings .... 

The names of the kings here given are those of the Chudasamas of Ghmar, descended 
from the first Naughana, who gained the throne by the assistance of the Ahirs in the 
tenth century. The first Mandalika in this inscription probably reigned in the 


* The meaning of the second half of the verse is that Mokalasiriita was as much superior to other kin^s 
as the Kalahaihsa or Rajahamsa is to common Hamsas. 

t Acted the part of a blue bee near the lotus of Siva’s feet, i.e., was Siva s worshipper. 

t Instead of « at the head of kings who were subjected by his hands,” we may also read, “ at the head of 
kings subjected to his taxes, which extended over the universe.” Bhasura may also be taken to mean the sun, 
and the two first epithets may also be so turned .as to agree with that explanation. In that case bhubhrit means 
“ mountains,” kara “ rays,” and pdda “ the minor neighbouring hills.” Pratjjala is a hyperkoristicon formed out 

of parti and alam. It occurs also in the V alabhi gr.ants. 

§ I regret that the second and third padas of these stanzas are not intelligible to me. The translation o 
hasyah kiito by “of what land is he ?” may be defended by this,— that kii means “the earth,” and the affix tah 
(tasil) stands for all cases. “ He cannot be passed by,” i.e., “ his commands must be obeyed. 

x2 
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latter part of the twelfth ceatury; Khangar is perhaps the son of Ea KavM. 
Unfortunately no date is given.* 

A local history of Sorath, written in Persian by Amarji Eanchodji, a Diwan of 
Junagadh about the beginning of the present century, gives a list of the Chudasanias 
— who claimed to belong to the Chandravahsa or Lunar race — from Navaghana I. 
The few manuscripts I have seen of the work are not always in perfect agreement as to 
the dates of accession and lengths of the reigns, and in one instance the names of two 
kings are transposed. The reigns of the first fom* kings beginning with Navaghana I., 
however, extend over 151 years, and then a blank occurs of 22 years between 
Navaghana II. and his successor Mandalika I. Otherwise the list is pretty consistent, 
and gains support from this inscription. I give it corrected by the inscription for 
what it is worth, inserting such additions from other sources and conjectural corrections 
in the dates as seem required.f 


MS. dates. Probable 
Samvat. date, A.D. 

„ 904 ? 


894 937 ? 


916 959 ? 


952 968 ? 

1009 992 ? 

1047 70H ? 

1095 1038 

1108 1051 

1162 7085 ? 

— 7707? 

1184 1127 

1195 1138 


Ea Ly&s or Lyachh, the thhd in descent from Ea Gariyo, the 
grandson of Ea Chudachand, and first of the Chudasamas of 
Junagadh. Ea Eyas was defeated and slain by the king of 
Pattan S. 874 {? oh A.D.).X 

Navaghana or Naughan Ms son, reared by Devait Bodar, the 
Ahir ; dming a severe famine he invaded Sindh and defeated 
“ Hamir,” the Sumara prince. 

Khang^r, his son, killed at Bagasara by the Anhilvada Eaja 
(possibly by Mrdar5ja, who ruled from A.D. 942 or 961 to 996, 
and defeated “ Graharipu the Ahir ” of Vanthali). 

Mularaja, “ son of Khangclr ” (perhaps of Anhilvada). 

Navaghana II,, his son, “ruled for 38 (18 ?) years.” 

Mandalika, son of Navaghana, joined Bhima Deva of Gujarat 
in pru’suit of Mahmfid of Gazni, S. 1080, A.H. 414. 

Hamir Deva, son of Mandalika, 13 years. 

Vijayapala, son of Hamnadeva. 

Navaghana III., subdued the Eaja of Umeta. 

Khangara II., slain by Siddharaja Jayasinha of Anhilvada §; 
(omitted by Amaiji). 

Mandalika II., 11 years. 

Alansiiiha, 14 years. 


* Conf Rus Mala, vol. I. p. 309. In a note at the foot of Jacob’.s transcript of this inscription {Jour. Bom. 
B. R. A. S. Tol. I. p. 94), it is said that, “ That the date of this inscription is S. 1115, Chaitra Sudh 7, which 
Capt. Jacob supposes a mistake for S. 1215, &c.” Whence this date is derived we arc not told; the inscription 
doubtless belongs to about the date S. 1435 or 1440. Tod has given an outline of the sense of the historical 
portion of this inscription {Travels, pi 511), and Mr. Wathen has added {ibid, p. 516) a fuller version, but he 
omits altogether the names of Naughan, Mokal and Melag, while to the end of it is added part of another 
inscription, dated S. 1277, relating to Tejahpala and Vastupala. 

t These corrections are applied only to the dates when converted into A.D., and where doubtful are marked 
with a (?). 

J Ante, p. 86, and Ind. Antiq. vol. II. pp. 312 fif. Some copies give S. 874 as the date of Naughan’s 
accession, and allow 42 years for his reign. Tod, counting Chudachand as the fortieth prince before his own 
time, and the eighth before Jam Unad, whom he places in S. 1110, assumes that Chudachand must have lived 
about S. 960. Very little dependence, ho-wever, can be placed on such a computation. He says he was contem- 
porary with Ram Kamar, the fourteenth prince of Ghumli. Travels, p. 469. 

§ Rus Midct, vol. I. pp. 154 ff. 
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MS. dates. Probable 

Samvat. date, A.D. 

1209 1152 Ganesa, 5 years. 

1214 1157 Navagliana or Isauglian IV., 9 years. 

1224 1167 Khangara III., 46 years. 

1270 1213 Manclalika III., son of Kliangara III. (mentioned in the 

inscription 1. 9), 22 years. 

— ^235? Navaghana or Naughana Y.* 

1302 1245 Mahipaladeva (Ra Karat), 34 years, built a temple at 

Somanath Pattan. 

1336 1279 Khangara lY., his son, repaned the temple of Somanatha, 

conquered Diu, &c. Shams Khan took Junagadh. 

1390 1333 Jayasihha dera, son of Khangara lY., Ilf years. f 

1402 1345 Mugatsinha or Mokalasinha, 14 years. 

1416 1359 Melagadeva or Megaladera. 

1421 -iSli Mahipaladera II. or Madhupat. 

1439 iS76% Manclalika IV. (son of Mahipaladera). 

1450 1393 Jayasihhaderall. (apparently “the Ray of Jehrend” or “ Jhan” 

mentioned hy Fu‘ishtah§ as defeated hy Muzaifar Khan of 
Gujarat in A.D. 1411). 

1469 1412 Khangara Y. ; -war with Ahmad Shah.]) 

1489 1432 Manclalika Y. restored the Uparkot in S. 1507 ; subdued hy 

MahmM Bigarah in A.D. 1469-70.^ 

After their subjugation to the Ahmaddbad kings the dynasty seems to hare been 
preserred as tributary Jaghirdars for another century ; the list of these princes stands 
thus : — 

A.D, 1472, Bhapat, cousin of Manclalika V., 32 years. 

„ 1503, Khangara YI., son of Bhapat, 22 years. 

„ 1524, Kaughana VI., son of Khangara, 25 years. 

„ 1551, Sri Sinha, 35 years ; Gujarat subdued by Akbar. 

„ 1585, Khangdra YII., till about 1609. 

Then follows a List of Gorernors or Motassadts on the part of the Dihli emperors, 
— about thirty of them hi 106 years, — who, the author says, “spent their time 
dishonourably, like owls in a wilderness, and did nothing worthy of record.” 

* Amarji omits Naugbana after iMandalika, to TThom he assigns a reign of 22 years months beginning in 
S. 1270, and then makes Mahipala’s reign begin in S. 1302, leaving 10 years nnacconnted for, or about the same 
time as Navaghan IV. reigned. 

t This Jayasinhadeva is mentioned in the above inscription in such a way as to suggest to Dr. Biihler 
and Kiuloch Forbes that Siddharaja Jayasinha of Gujarat, who slew Ea Khangara the son of Naughan, in the 
early part of the twelfth century, is meant. If this be the case Amaiji’s chronology is useless ; an interval of 
200 years would occur between Siddharaja Jayasinha (d. 1142 A.D.) and his successor Mokalasihha or Mugatsinha 
1345 A.D. 

J Amarji gives the three successors of Mugatsinha in the order — Madhupat, 5 years (S. 1416-1421) ; 
Mandalika, 174 years (S. 1421-1439) ; and Megaladev.a, his illegitimate brother, 12 years (S. 1439-1450). I have 
allowed the dates S. 1421 and 1439 to stand, but have no doubt they should be altered to 1428 and 1433. 

§ Briggs’s Translation oj Firislitali, vol. IV. pp. 5, 6; conf. borbes, Has Mala, vol. I. p. 328. 

|j Briggs, ibid. pp. 17, 20. 

f Ibid. pp. 52—56 ; the inscription over the gate of the Uparkot is dated S. 1507 ; but has been badly used 
by the Muhammadans. 

** Were the Mirat Alimadi translated, as it ought to be, it would probably furnish many details of the 
history of Kathiawad from the beginning of the fifteenth century. Information might perhaps also be collected 
about Junagadh, especially as to the sources from which Amarji derived the materials for his early history of the 
place. 
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In the hot season many families go up from J unagacih and live in the apartments 
within this gate, making a sort of sanitarium of the enclosime. But as there are no such 
sanitary arrangements here as at Satruhjaya — which is remarkahle for its perfect 
cleanliness — Girnar, in the vicinity of the Jaina temples, diumgthe hot season, is filthy 
in the extreme. 

The Jaina temples here form a sort of fort, perched on the ledge at the top of the 
great clifP, but still 600 feet below the summit ; and they are disappointingly few— 
about sixteen in all, — and neither larger nor finer than many among the numerous 
collection on Satruiijaya, — whilst the few ptijai'is, or officiating priests, that attend 
them are most ignorant. 

The largest temple is that of N eminatha (plates XXXI. and XXXII.), standing in 
a quadrangular court about 190 feet by 130, and bears an inscription on one of the 
pillars of the mandaj^a stating that it was repaired in A.D. 1278. It consists of two 
haUs, and the shrine (G) — which contains a large image in black stone of Neminatha 
the twenty-second Tirthanhara, bedecked with massive gold ornaments and jewels. 
The principal mandapa (B) in front of this measures across from door to door inside 
41 feet 7 inches by 44 feet 7 inches from the shrine door to that leading out at the 
west end. The roof is supported by twenty-two square columns of granite coated with 
perfectly white lime, while the floor is of beautifully tesselated marble. Between 
two of the piUars on the left of the approach to the shrine is an octagonal slab or 
low seat (hajurt, Q) about foiuteen inches high, on which to grind the saffron, &c., 
with which the images are marked every morning after washing them. Bormd the 
shrine is a passage (H, H), corresponding to the pradakshina or circumambulatory 
passage round the sacellum in Hindu temples, containing many images in white marble, 
with the glaring eyes covered with lenticular pieces of rock-crystal so usual among 
the Jains. Among these are Ganesa, a Chovisvata or slab of the twenty-four 
Tii’thankaras, &c. Between the outer and inner Mandaps are two small shrines. The 
outer hall measures 38 feet by 21 feet 3 inches, and has two raised platforms (E and E) 
the slabs on wliich are of a close-grained yellowish stone, known in Gujarat as pUtt 
patra, covered uith representations of feet in pairs : they are intended to represent the 
2452 feet of the gcaiadhara * or first disciples of the Jina or Tirthankara, but are in 
fact scarcely more than a third of this number of pairs. On the west of this is a closed 
entrance, with a porch almost overhanging the nearly perpendicular scarp of the hiU. 

This temple is of very considerable age,t but the columns and walls inside and out 
are carefully coated with lime and kept in such a state of repair that it looks quite 
a modem erection. The enclosure in which it stands is nearlv surrounded inside, 
by some seventy little cells each enshrining a marble image on a bench ; with a closed 
passage ( J, J, J) running round in front of them and lighted by a perforated stone screen. 
The principal entrance has been origiaally on the east side of the court (at K), but it is 
now closed, and that used is from the court in Khangar’s Mehal (at A). 


* The 2452 feet of the ganadhara are frequently represented in Jaina temple.s. In the Bauddha Sutras 
likewise, mention is often made of the 1250 disciples of Gautama, composed of the followers of his five great 
disciples Sariputra, his brother Maudgalyayana, Mahakasyapa, and his two brothers, who each brought him 
250 followers. 

t It bears on two of the pillars of the Mandap, inscriptions dated 1275, 1281, and 1278, relating to donations 
of wealthy Sravaks for the daily worship of the Jina. 
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On the south side there is a passage (L) leading through between two of these 
shrines into a low dark temple (at M) with granite pillars placed in lines at regular 
intervals. Opposite the entrance is a recess containing two large black images remarkably 
like the old Buddhist type : that in the hack of the recess has a lion rampant and over 
it a mciTcara or allegorised crocodile in has-rehef, on the slab behind each arm of the 
figure; and at Nasik and elsewhere, we find the same figures on Bauddha images, 
hut scarcely anywhere else on a veritable Jaina one.* A small door admits into an apart- 
ment behind these figures, whence a descent leads down into a sunken story or cave in 
which is a large white marble image — held in the most superstitious veneration by the 
sect and to conceal which the pujdris will tell any number of lies, each in succession 
contradicting the preceding. It has a slight hollow in the shoulder said to have been 
caused by water that used to drop from the ear, — whence it obtained the name of 
Amijhera— » nectar drop.” In the right end of the same cell is also an old black 
image somewhat like that seen in the room above. 

On the right hand of the south entrance door of the temple is a small sluine (C) 
of Amhika Mata the Sasanadevi or tutelary goddess of Neminatha; and (at B) by 
the side of the door of the outer mandapa is an Amba or Mango tree, the “Bo-tree” 
peculiar to the same Jina. In the court are some small shrines (I, I) over the pdduka 
or footprints of deceased Gorjts or high priests. 

As we descend from the court of Neminatha ’s temple by the northern door, we 
find some old inscriptions in the porch (N), partly destroyed, however, by the exfoliation 
of the granite. So far as can be made out, the two longest run as follows : — 

rim 3° 

¥ f^^TTf^rlT II 

This states that ‘ in Sam. 1215 the Thakuras Savadeva and Jasahada completed, 
out of regard for Thakura Salavahana, shrines for all the divinities in the holy ITjjayanta. 
.... And in the same year Thakura Pari . . . the son of Thakura Buraksha 

.... and built a small temple of Sri Ambika who presides over the actions of men.’ 

II • • • 

firm: . . ¥ . . 

C'Eirf^^T] 

^ ¥¥Tf^*IrTTf^ri: [*^¥='1,(5^^^)] 


* In tbe cave temples at Dharasinva in the HaidaraLail territory, however, the original images are almost 
identical with those in the Ajanta caves, while there are also nude standing ones of the Digambara Jainas. 
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Translation. 

Srimat Suri Dhanesyara flourislied; his disciple (?) Sri Silahhadra, like a bee, 
{siwrted) on his lotus-like feet . . . His disciple (?) again, Sri Bhadrasuri, on the 

splendid and awful mountain Baivataka on which there is a temple of Nemi with a 
splendid pavilion 

A third and shorter inscription is unintelligible. 

Tinning to the left, there are three temples ; — that on the south side contains a 
colossal image of Rishabha Deva, the first Tirthahkara, called Adi-Buddhanatha — 
similar in every respect to that vulgarly known at Satrunjaya as ‘‘ Bhim-PMam,” only 
that this one — locally known as Garhigatuk — ^has been carefully coated with the whitest 
chunam and has a kansagiya^ or standing meditative figine, over each shoulder. In 
Mar wad, the Sravaks make large images like tliis — perfectly nude — at the Holi festival, 
when they are worshipped especially by their women. On the throne of this gigantic 
image is an old slab of yellow stone carved in A.D. 1442, with figiues of the twenty-foiu 
Tlrthahkaras. On the north side, opposite this temple is another — Panchabai’s, — 
said by the pujMi to have been built about fifty years ago, by the Sravak panchayat, 
and containmg five sikJiars or spices, each enshrining quadruple images, such as we find 
in the Xandiswara Dwipa at Palitana, — that is, a sort of square pyramid or pillar 
with an image on each side of the upper portion of it. To the west of these two temples 
is a much larger one called Malakavisi, dedicated to PMswanMha, and having an open 
portico. Its ceilings have been very fine, but are now much damaged. In the bhdmti, 
or cloisters siuTOunding the coiut, there are also some remarkable designs in carved 
ceilings. 

Coming out of this and proceeding to the north we enter the enclosm’e of the 
temple of P^rswanatha, rebuilt, it is said, by SinghaiAma Soni in the latter part of the 
sixteenth century, and repaired by PremabhM Hem^bhai about 1843. It contains a large 
white marble figure of Parswanatha bearing the date 1803 A.D. with the polycephalous 
cobra over him, whence he is styled Beshphani. This temple is peculiar in having a sort 
of gallery ; and, like the previous one of the same Tirthahkara, it faces the east whilst 
the others mostly face the west. 

The next and last temple to the north is Kumaraphla’s. It has a long open portico 
on the west supported by twenty-four columns. The temple proper or manda'pa and 
shrine are small, and the ceilings and architraves bear marks of iconoclastic violence. 
Indeed, towards the end of last century, there was little of this temple standing, except 
the mandapa with its beautiful pendentive and the pillars and lintels of the portico ; and 
when the Sravaks began to repair it, they were suddenly and unexpectedly stopped : a 
wealthy and influential 4/' or banker, devoted to the worship of Siva, resolved to 
instal his favourite idol there. The Sravaks, it is said, threatened to perform the desperate 
ceremony of dhdrnd — sitting at the door of the temple fasting imtil the desired boon was 
granted, or till the suitor perished, when the sin of his death and its consequences 
would fall upon the occupants. Both parties were thus brought to a stand for a while. 
In 1824, however, Seth Sri Pancha Hansraja Jetha appears, from an inscription, to have 
been able to proceed with the restoration. The shrine contains three images — in the 
middle Abhinandanatha, the fourth Tirthankara, dedicated in 1838, and on either side 
Adinatha and Sambhava — dated in 1791. 
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These temples are along the western face of the hill and are all enclosed. Outside 
the enclosure, to the north is the Bhima-Kunda — a large tank, about 70 feet by 50, 
frequented chiefly by Hindus for bathing. Below it, and on the verge of the chff is a 
smaller tank of good water, and near it a small canopy supported by three roughly hewn 
pillars and a piece of rock, containing a short octagonal stone called Hathi-pagla, — • 
“ the elephant’s foot,” a stratum on the top of which is of hght granite and the rest of 
dark ; the lower part is immersed in water most of the year, and of course it has its 
connexion with the supernatural. 

Between the wall of the Devakota, or large enclosed group of temples just 
described, and the verge of the cliff there are also two or three fragments of very old 
temples, — a pillar or two and some lintels of granite, — the last vestiges of works whose 
plan and style the archaeologist wishes most to know about. It was very disappointing 
therefore to find no more remaining of these older buildings, and that they had been 
pulled down in order to use the materials in the repairs of more modern structm'es. 
This species of Vandalism is no new thing here, however, for Tod read in one inscription, 

“ By ordenof Sri Pandita Devasena Sangha in S. 1215* (A.D. 1158) Chaitra Suddha 
8th, Sunday, the old temples of the devatds were removed and new ones erected.” 

And ih another — 

“ In S. 1339 (A.D. 1283), Jyeshtha Suddha 10th, Thursday, the old ruined temples 
being removed from their sites on the mountain of Bevatdchala, new ones were erected. 

And this process may be seen in active operation even at present. The walls of 
every inclosm’e reveal scores of carved stones built into them. 

.To the east of the Devakota, there are several temples, the principal being the 
temple of Mdn Singha Bhoja Edja of Kachh— an old granite temple near the entrance 
gate, which Tod calls a Digambara temple of Neminfitha, but which seems to have 
been recently repaired by the Sravak community, and is now dedicated to Sambha- 
vanatha, the thirdy'fim; next is Vastupala and Tejahpalas, which is a tidple temple 
(plates XXXIII. and XXXIV.) ; the central fane, measuring 53 feet by 29^, has two 
domes (A and C) finely carved but much mutilated, and the shrine (D), which is 13 feet 
square, with a large niche or gokhl6 on the left side, contains an image of Mallinatha 
the nineteenth Jina, bearing beneath it the inscription: 

thus translated : — 

‘ The wife of the great minister Vastupala — Sri Lalitadevi’s image. 

‘ The wife of the great minister Vastupala— Sri Sokhu’s image.’ 

On a lintel on the left side of the first dome of the Mandap is also carved the line— 

‘Sri Sokhu’s image, wife of the great minister Vastupala;’ 

And on the opposite side — ^ 

‘ Sri Mlatd devi’s image, the wife of the great mimster Vastupala.’ 

* This is dated on the same day as the first inscription given on p. 167. 

X 


( 11640 .) 
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On either side this central temple is a large hall (E, E), about 38 feet 6 inches 
from door to door, containing a remarkable solid pile of masonry called a samosan, — 
that on the north side named Sumeru,* having a square base, and the other, Sameta 
8ikharat with a nearly circular one. Each rises in four tiers of di min ishing width, 
almost to the roof, and is sui*mounted by a small square canopy (G, H) over images. The 
upper tiers are reached by steps arranged for the purpose. On the outside of the shrine 
tower are three small niches (I, I, I) in which images have been placed, and there are 
stone ladders up to the niches to enable the pujaris to reach them. There are inscriptions 
over the doors of this temple, from which it appears to have been built in A.D. 1231. 
On plate XXXV, are given photo-lithographs of three of these, of which the following 
is a transKteration of the first ; — J 

II II 

^ II C^?:] 3® 

^ II ?I1® ^ '«>'a 

^ II 3!it'arTKTi'^f^rwi^?3H w*Trar=?flw^- 

qT^5T fl^T ^?ri^U?T?:U5 gfT l Tgf f l 

^TSTlfsi ^ift^i: 11 rf^T r? 

C 


3 ° 3 ® 

qrrf^: it 5 11 


* A fabled mountain of the Buddhists and Jainas. 
t Mount ParswanMha, or Parisnath, in Bengal, 
t Text revised by Dr. Biihler. 

§ The letters enclosed within brackets [ ] are not legible in the lithograph. They have been 
ov er from the transcript done by IVaman Acharya, Panilit, who bad access to the originals.—G. B. 
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flfrrf^: II \ II #?5 ^ Tfturf^ fif^rl 

^■'^1 Tifrif^ii ^fT5l^TTr5i^T?5=5?rT5iT 5f^5T'5f^^: 

^^11 ^st: II II MTcrf^iTt ^rff% ^Tf% 

f%5lT I 

MTT II ^ II f^TW ^TTWTTW wm 1 1 Tj;3ir: 

II II 8 II 

I r^^l?T »T^?TT MTWT^WT^Wi;trRT?T^TT^3?'»ff^- 

f»T^'T^ MtHtfirTT II ^ II II 

f^f^Tf^rTUrfw^- 

II W II ^ II I ^^rft gr^I[?T 

sir^f!^2|f^: II -Q II JTT MT^ I ^^5!TV:iRrfT 

^f%: II ^ II Tf^f!T ^f%77Ttff II ^^'rTfij’W 

II ?T^^5i^5T; II 

Miif%^7TT^f%^^f^^w: 1^: II ^ II Ti^^sT 'trt^m ii ti;i?t 

m^?t: II II n^T^: ii 

Mirf%: II ^ II 

Nf ' 

Translation. 

^ Adoration to the omniscient one! May the Nemi Jina, -witli xvhom the lord of 
gods was pleased, while he was standing before him, to see the form of the latter protect 
[all (?)]•* May it he well ! In the Samvat year 1288, in the month of Phdlguna, bright 
fortnight, 10th day, Wednesday, 

wliile the prosperous Jayantasiiiha, who graced the womb of his mother Lalita 
Devi as the swan does the lotus-pond, and who was the son of the great and prosperous 
minister Vastupala, — who was the elder brother of the prosperous Tejahpala, and he 
younger brother of the Thakura Luniga, and the respected and prosperous 3Ialadeva ; who 
was the son of the prosperous Kumara Devi, and the great Thakura Asaraja, who was the 
son of the prosperous Thakura Soma, who was the son of the Takura Chandaprasada, who 
was the son of the Thfikura Chandapa, who was bom in the family of Pragvata, residents 
of the city of liiiahUa ;— while that Jayantasiiiha, in the Samvat year 78, [i.e. 1278], Avas 
tradino- in shroffage in Stambha-Tirtha,t many cnxmbling temples were repaired and 
thousands of new'^religious houses were built in the great holy places like Satruhjaya, 
Mount Abu, &c., in the known towns of Anahila, Bhrigu, Stambhanaka, 
Stambha-Tirtha, Darbhavati, Dhavalakkaka,]; &e., and in all other iffaces, by 
the o-reat and prosperous minister Vastupala, who became the leader of all the merchants 


« The latter half of this stanza is unconnected and unintelligible, 
t Khambat or Cambay. 

t Bhrmu is Bhrigukachha or Bharuch ; Dharbhavati is Dabhoi 

T ^ „ O 


and Dhavalakka is D h o 1 a k a. 
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through the grace of the lord of the gods, bestowed upon him in consideration of his 
power acquired by making pilgrimages to the great holy places like Satrunjaya, TJjja- 
yanta, &c., and who gained the glories of royalty through the love of the great king 
Viradhavaladeva, — who was the son of ihe king of kings Lavanaprasada, the sun 
that illumines the sky of the family of Chalukyas— and who was endowed with children 
through the grace of the goddess Sarada, in the Samvat year 77 [i.e. 1277], and by his 
worthy younger brother Tejahpala, who was trading in shroffage in the known towns 
of Dhavalakkaka, «fec., belonging to the Gujaratha district in the Samvat year 76 
[i.e. 1276]. 

Moreover, this great ministerVastupala built himself the four small temples, viz. : 
of the holy First Tirthahkara Rishahha Deva in the great holy place of Satrtmjaya ; 
of the prosperous and divine Parsvanatha Deva in the city of Stambhanaka; of the 
great Viradeva in the city of Satyapura ; and of the goddess Sarasvati, with panegyrics 
on it in Kasmira. He built the two temples of Jina and the four temples of FTeminatha 
Deva on the small hills named Amba, Avalokana, Samba, and Pradyumna. He 
adorned the temple of Neminatha with the image of his grandfather seated on a horse, with 
a pair of images of his father, the great Thakura Asaraja, and three high-arched gates. 

The holy place TJjjayanta* * * § ornamented with the temple of Neminatha, the lord 
of gods, was adorned by him with many works of fame, like the great holy place 
Ashtapada, in which there are pillars . . . . t with the images of his ancestors, 

of his elder and younger brothers, and of his sons, engraved on them. He also built a 
new splendid palace in the great holy place [Ashtapada], which was adorned with the 
images of twenty Tlrtharikaras, such as the prosperous Ajitandtha deva, &c., which were 
ceremoniously fixeclX there by the prosperous Nagendragachha Bhattaraka, Mahendra- 
surisantdna Sishya, Santigdri Sishya, Ananda Suri, Amara Sdripada Bhattaraka, 
Haribhadra Sdri Pattdlankarana, and the prosperous and powerful Vijayasena Suri, for 
the increase of his own merit and for that of his wife, the respected and prosperous 
Lalitd Devi born from the womb of Rdnu, and daughter of the Thdkura Kanhada 
bom in the family of Pragv4ta.§ 

® There is this much difference between a large quantity of nectar and VastupS,la, 
the lord of ministers ; the former calls to life a [thoroughly'] dead being, while the 
latter revives what is dying. (1) There may be men like the donor Dayitesvara; also 
there may be such as, even if they are able, do not please a penniless person by their , 
riches; but this Vastupala, like a new cloud here, always sprinkles with gold this 
earth which is burnt down by the wild fire of poverty. (2) 

Brother, it is needless to tell a long story of those bad and sinful ministers in whose 
minds no other idea but that of injuring the public revolves. Sing, indeed, the number- 
less merits of this Vastupala, who observes the vow of benefiting the people, in hearing 
of which vow we have been old enough (?) (3) King Bhoja having gone up, penetrating 
the world of the sun, and the king Munja having got the brilliant possession of heavens, 
here fives Vastupdla alone to wipe off the dropping tears of beggars. (4) 

O great minister of Chalukya kings ! The dint of your reputation is heard with 
tears, and the hair standing on end through joy even in the three worlds, if well observed ; 
and this earth, even though polluted by Kali, is made holy and pure by you with palaces, 
AveUs, Avater-places on the way, ponds, gardens, lakes, &c., [built by you], (5) May that 


* Mount Girnar. 

f Two words unintelligible. 

X For nf^fgfT is probably meant here. 

§ The Porwala division of Vanias. 
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prosperous and illustrious minister Tejahpala live for a longtime! by whom, as by 
Chmtamam* made free from anxiety we rejoice. (6) 

Here is Srikarana (?) the son of Lavanaprasada and the father of Lavana- 
sihha. May you \^Tejalipala,~\ who are like a wish-fulfilling plant, be his minister for 
hundreds of ages. (7) Formerly Bali was sent down by the enemy of giants [ Vislimt] with 
his foot resting on the surface of the earth, while now by the hand of Vastupala. (8) 
From the best of mini sters \^V^astupala^ the loved Lalita Devi obtained a son 
named Jayantasinha, as the daughter of Puloma got Jayanta from Indrfi,. (9) 

® Jaitrasinha, Dhruva, the talented son of Vajada, born in the family of Kayasthas, 
wrote this panegyric in Stambha-Tirtha [where is a temple?'] of Somesvara Deva, 
the preceptor of Gurjaresvara (?) (1) This was engraved with great efforts by the 
talented artizan (?) Kumarsinha, the son of Vahada. (2) May this panegyric of the 
family of Vastupala remain safe through the grace of Amba and of the prosperous 
He mi, the lord of three worlds. (3) 


The other inscriptions are much to the same effect, being fulsome praises of 
Vastupala son of Asaraja the wealthy Srimali Vanih who was Karbhari or prime 
minister to Viradhavala Vaghela king of GujarM (A.D. 1214-1243), and of his 
brother TejahpMa, and others of their families. 



On a stone behind the temple is the following inscription, briefly descriptive of 
Vastupala’ s temple, which seems to have been hitherto almost unnoticed : — 


V 




Translation. 

“ This lord of mountains looks graceful, with the monastery of Vastupfi,la standing 
on its neck like a necklace of dazzling lustre. 

“ In the Vikrama Samvat year 1288 (A.D. 1231) in the month of Asvina, dark fort- 
night, 15th day, Monday, the great minister Vastupala built, for his own good, a temple 
of Adinatha [yanpi unintelligible] of Satrunj ay a adorned with another temple of the 
prosperous Kapardi Yaksha at the back. In front of this, to the north-west, he built, 
for the good of his dutiful and illustrious wife Lalita Devi, a beautiful temple 
Sikharaprasada adorned with [images of] twenty Jinas. So also to the south [of this] 
he constructed, for the good of another illustrious wife Sokhu, a beautiful Ashtaprasada, 
gold temple adorned with [images of] twenty-four Jinas. He also built with his own 1 
money four new temples, looking splendid by the singular construction of the steps.” 

Still farther north is the temple of Samprati Eaja, called on Tod’s plate “the 
Palace of Khengar.” It is partly a very old temple and partly a modern erection, 
huilt against the side of a cliff, and is ascended to by a stair. Inside the entrance there is 
another very steep flight of steps in the porch leading up to a large mandapa, to the east 


* G an es a, the remover of obstacles, 
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of wliich is added a second mandapa and a gambhara or skrine, containing a black image 
of Neminatha dedicated by Karnarama Jayaraja in 1461. Tbe temple is probably one 
of tbe oldest now standing on tbe bUl, and an inscription in it dates from A.D. 1158 ; 
but Samprati, whom tbe Jainas represent as one of tbeir greatest patrons, is said to 
bare ruled at TJjjayini about tbe end of tbe third centimy B.O, and to baye been tbe 
son of Kunala, Asoka’s third son,* who, they say, became ruler of tbe Panjab. Tbe 
Buddhists represent him as succeeding his grandfather Asoka at Pataliputra. 

To tbe east of these, and on the face of tbe bill aboye, are other temples, — among 
them an old one going by tbe name of Dbarmasa of M^ngrol, built of grey granite — tbe 
image being also of granite. Near it is another ruined shrine, in which delicate granite 
coliunns rise from tbe corners of tbe sinhcisana, or throne, caryed with many squatting 
figures, reminding one yery forcibly of Bauddba, rather than Jaina carving. Near this 
is tbe only shrine on this mount to Mahay Ira Swami — the twenty-fourth Tirtbankara. 

On tbe yerge of tbe hill, at some distance to tbe north of tbe Jaina temples, and 
aboye them, stands a huge isolated rock, tbe Bbairaya-jap,t or “ Leap of Death,” 
otherwise styled tbe Haja-melamna-patJiar — tbe “ desire-reabzing rock,” — whence poor 
wretches baye often been tempted by demoniac superstition to throw tbemselyes away ia 
tbe sadly deceitful hope of a happy future. Laying a cocoa-nut on tbe dizzy yerge of 
this rock, tbe deluded yictim attempts to poise himself upon it, and in another instant be 
is beyond humanity’s reach, and bis body a prey to the yultures that soar under tbe lofty 
cHff. Such suicide has been for long forbidden, but only ten or eleyen years ago three 
Kunbis, keeping secret their mtentions, ascended and made the fatal leap; some 
Eab^ris had also determined to do the same, but were restrained. 

Not far from the Bhairaya-japis a substantial dwelling, occupied by one Siyad^s, 
a yogi who has acquired great infiuence oyer the ignorant by his sanctimonious austerities 
and his charities— bestowed, of course, out of the offerings of his worshippers. South 
from this, and about 200 feet aboye the Jaina temples, is a Hindu shrine, called 
Gaumukha, beside a plentiful spriug of water. Prom it the ascent is by a long steep 
stair to the crest of the mount, 400 feet higher, or about 3330 feet aboye the sea-leyel. 
There we find a pretty large temple, of great age, which once had a large open portico 
(plate XXXYI.) ; but the outer line of columns has been bricked up and a Hkhar or 
spire added or renewed, conta inin g an unsightly stone, the image of Amba Mata — a 
goddess of ancient times, one of the many forms of IJm^ or Parvati, whom Tod dignifies 
with the titles of “IJniyersal Mother,” and “Mother of the Gods.” And though here 
she is now exclusiyely appropriated by Hindus, she has a shrine at the door of 
N eminatha’s temple ; an image of her is mentioned also among the works of VastupMa 
on Girnar ; and an inscription thus celebrates her praise : — 

“The destroyer of doubts and fears, the accomphsher of all human desires and 
wishes, who causes to be completed the designs of the deyout — such a goddess is 8ri 
Mata Ambika, the sole power whereby the prayers of mankind are fulfilled. To her 
be praise and glory !” 

* He appears to have been officially styledDharma-Vivardhana. He is mentioned by Fa-Hian, c. 10 and 
his history is told by Hiwan-Thsang, and in the Divya Avadana, where his son is called Sampadi. See 
S. Julien, Mem. sur les Cont. Occ. tom. i. p. 154 ; and Bnrnouf, Ini. Buddh. pp. 404 and 427, 430. 

t Jap is the muttering of mantras, charms, or the names of a god ; hence this name means a place where 
are repeated the names of Bhairava, — a devil or destructive manifestation of Siva. 
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The Jaina temples are all beautifully clean inside; this of Amha is filthy with 
smoke, and seems scarcely ever to have been swept since the Buddhists or Jainas had to 
leave it. 

Tliis summit is of hut small extent, and at a short distance eastward there is a still 
higher rocky spire ; beyond it is another almost as high, hut still steeper and without a 
blade of vegetation on its granite sides ; and at a still greater distance is a thu’d hut 
lower summit : these are the Gorakhanatha, the Dattatraya or N eminatha, and the 
Kalika peaks. From the Amha Mata we descend about 70 feet, and then climb up by 
steep stairs about thrice that height to a level of about 3470 feet above the sea — passing 
at the foot of the ascent a hush covered with rags ; — for every pilgrim, as he turns in 
safety from these wild rocky su mmi ts, tears a shred off his cloth, and leaves it on this 
hush. On this second and highest summit there is a very small shrine, perhaps three 
feet square, to Gorakhanatha, the sisliya, or disciple of Matsyendranatha — a famous 
Bauddha guru, and — according to tradition — a less ■\’irtuous man than his pupd. From 
this peak we descend full four hundred feet, to about the level of the Kamandala- 
kunda — a reservoir of water on the face of the hill, and again chmb a steep ascent, that 
tries the muscles of the traveller’s legs, towards the Guru Dattatraya peak. On the 
way we pass immense numbers of small stones, collected in little groups upon the rocks 
at the sides of the path, as if every visitor made a virtue of forming his own little pile. 
By and bye the ascent becomes so steep that the hands come easily to the help of more 
wearied limbs, and at length the summit is gained. It has a small open shrine or pavihon 
over the footmarks ov pdcltika of Neminatha cut iu the rock, and was beiug ministered 
to by a naked ascetic. Beside it himg a heavy hell. 

This Neminatha or Arishtanemi, who gives his name to this summit, and to 
whom the Jainas consider the whole moimt as sacred, is the twenty-second of their 
deified saints, — men who, through then’ successful austerities, they imagine, have 
entered nirvana, and have done with the evils of existence. This one is the favoinite 
object of worship -with the Digamhara, or naked Jainas. His complexion, they say, 
was black, and most, if not all of his images here, are of that colour; like all the 
other Tirthankaras, he was of royal descent, heiug the son of Samudravijaya, King of 
Sauryanagara or Soriyapuri, in the country of Kusavarta, and of the Harivaiisa race — 
his paternal uncle being Vasudeva, the father of the famous Krishna.* At the age of 
three hundred he renounced the world, and leaving Dwaraka went to Girnar to spend 
the remaining seven hundred years of his long life in asceticism; he received his 
“Bodhi,” or highest knowledge whilst meditating at Seshavana, to the east of the 
Bhau-ava-jap, where footprints {pdgldu) are also carved — some say Nenunatha’s, others 
Eamananda’s. His first convert was a king Dattatri, to whom he became guru, after 
which he gradually rose to the exalted rank of a Tirthankara, and finally attained nirvdna 
on this lonely pinnacle of rock which retains his name. He had as tutelary goddess, 
or familiar devi — Amhika Mata, the same to whom the old temple on the first summit 
is dedicated. The Mango tree is also appropriated to him by the Sravaks as his 
“Bo-tree,” whilst the sanklia or conch shell is his cognizance. He is in fact, the 
Krishna of the Jainas. But it is not to them alone he is sacred here ; the pilgrims met 
on the ascent and the naked ascetic at the shrine are not Sravaks. The Vaishnavas 


* Ante, p. 158, note. 
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wlio come from the pilgrimage to Dwaraka consider they only reap the fruit of their 
toils when they have paid their respects here to Guru Dattatraya. May he not have 
some connexion also with Kala-Nemi, the Rakshasa ascetic of the Gandha-madana 
moimtain, in the 'Rdmdyana ? 

Outside this very small enclosure was a most astonishing collection of pilgrims 
staves. Every one leaves his support here ; some doubtless have been carried many a 
weary mile, till the hand had worn the end smooth ; hut here they had been laid down 
at last. Is it the burden of sin, or rather the ambitious desire of merit, that leads men 
to pilgrimages, penances, and sacrifices ? And why is this merit so desired ? If there 
were a position attainable by human effort where man might confront his Creator on 
equal terms, and by his merit make demands on Him, how surely would it he crowded 
by men of every nationality and of every age ! “Te shall he as gods ” is still, as at the 
first, the most seductive of all temptations to the wUful human mind. 

Dattfitraya is about 3450 feet liigh, or within 20 feet of the height of Gorak- 
hanatha; between them is a lower rocky peak caUed Oghad’s tuk; and eastward 
from the first is another similar one — the RenukaSikhara; whilst beyond this is Kalka 
or Kalika’s, the last summit on the ridge of Girnar, hut much loAver than the first three. 
It has a small shrine of the goddess Kalika, and is the traditional haunt of the dreaded 
Aghoras — Saiva devotees feeding on carrion and even on human flesh* but now extinct. 
Erom any of the three higher points the view is well worth the toil of the ascent. 
Girnar is engirdled by a line of lower hills, the highest being Hatar on the south, and 
over these hills the eye wanders across the plains of Kathi&wacl, stretching away to 
the sea on the south and past the hills about Dhank to the west, towards Dwfiraka; 
to the south-east are the Gir Hills, and to the north and east the vast plains of the 
centre of this beautiful peninsula. The valleys between the central mount and the 
surrounding hills are thickly wooded and said to abound in game. 


XI. THE ROYAL TOMBS AT JUNAGADH. 

Before leaving Junfigadhwe may notice the latest, and perhaps the last, purely 
indigenous specimens of architecture : for Public Works oJfficers and Italian workmen 
are doing their best to kill native art, and in the larger and wealthier towns of Gujarat 
Avith fatal effect, by erecting palaces for the chiefs, in a foreign style, badly imitated and 
unsuited to the climate or the age : and this example is rapidly being copied in less 
prominent places by native workmen. 

About eighteen years ago the mother of the present Nawab of Junaga^ began 
to erect her own tomb, and entrusted the design to a native /S'aldt. (Plates XXXVII. and 


• See Tod’s Travels in Western India, p. 384. 
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XXXVIII.) In style it differs but little, if at all from the tombs of the late Xawabs 
in the north-west of the city, hut standing by itself in a walled enclosure near the 
tombs of the JBum Sayykl or twelve saints, the architect had more space and better 
opportunities to display his taste. On a low basement 38 feet square, stands a second 
platform 34 feet 5 inches square, from the edges of which rise the twenty columns 
supporting the colonnade or yerandah surrounding the 3Iucihdrd or tomb. These columns 
peculiarly rich and elegant, being supposed to represent a shaft oblong in section, to 
are each face of which a slender octagonal pillar 8^ inches in diameter is applied, while 
are two outer corners are covered by two others 6^ inches in diameter : the shafts 
the fluted and tajDcr upwards exposing slightly the shaft they are supposed to cluster 
roiind. At three-fifths their height there is a cinctme round each, and the bases are 
cut and ornamented in a style of elegance of detail we seldom see elsewhere, even in 
Avood. Between the pillars are scolloped arches, sculptured round in an elaborate florid 
pattern. Tlie three front colonnettes, howeiTr, of each pillar support the baluster-shaped 
shafts of the supports of brackets under the projecting eai'cs ; these supports turning 
over like a foliated shoot under the bracket and descending in beautiful buds. Oaci* 
the eaA'es the line of the column is carried up and terminates aboA'e the upper frieze and 
crenellations of the wall in slender pinnacles. 

The corridors are flat-roofed, only broken by the arches at each corner of the walls 
which connect them with the outer columns. The building itself is about 21 feet 5 inches 
square outside, and 16 feet 4 inches inside ; each wall being pierced by a door and two 
windows. The doors have scolloped arches and elaborately carved architraves, Avith 
slender half-octagon pilasters and florid pediments (see plate XXXIX.). The windows 
are of perfoi’ated stone and of diflierent tracery patterns on each face, AAhile the pair 
on one side, though generally alike, differ in minute details: seAeral of them are of 
exquisite beauty. 

Inside are two pilasters against each wall from which arches are thrown to support 
the roof. Outside, the roof has not a very pleasing effect : the round masses on each 
corner and on the summit seiwe no constructAe purpose, nor are they in very good^ taste 
as mere ornaments. As Mr. Fergusson has recently remarked : “All the caiwing is 
executed with precision and ajrpropriateness, but it is all wooden, or in other AAOids, cAcry 
detail would be more appropriate for a sideboard or a bedstead, or any article of upholstery, 
than for a buildirrg in storre. The domes especially can hardly he traced back to tlrerr 
grand and solerrrn form as used by the Pathan architects. The pinnacles are fanerful, 
and the brackets designed more for ornament than work. It is a style, in fact, broken 
loose from the true principles of constructive design, atrd when this is the case no amount 
of ornament, howcA'er elegant it may he, Avill redeem the AA’ant of propriety it iaeAitably 
exhibits.”* 

Until the death of the Maiji Sahiba it was of dull reddish standstone colour, but 
since then it has been bedaubed and disfigured by a thick coating of whitcAA ash. 


* Historij of Indian and Eastern Architecture, pp. 606, 60,. 
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XII. GHUMLI OE BHUMLI. 

In the south of the Nav^nagar territory and about forty miles west from Bhank 
is Ghumlij an old deserted capital of the Jaitwas — now of Purhandar. It lies about 
foiw miles south of Bhanwar, in the last valley facing the north, in the north-eastern 
end of the Bara da hills, and concealed from the north by a low ridge, which bends 
round in front of the opening to the valley or dell, shutting up the town in a sort 
of ml de sac, open only through the narrow valley to the north-west, by which it is 
approached from the modem village of M ulch an A . Up both sides of the deU its ruined 
walls wind in various directions along the shelving ridges, which overlook it, up to the 
summit of the mountain, where was a fortified citadel still containing the walls of many 
of the houses in a tolerable state of preservation, but entirely deserted except by wild 
beasts. The very vertex is occupied by a small temple of Mata Asapuri — a favoxmte 
object of superstitious reverence with the Jaitwa Eh j puts. 

According to the traditions of the province, the earliest seat of the Jaitwas was at 
Srina gar, a few miles from their present one of Purhandar. Soon afterwards it was at 
Bhimor or Mordwajpuri, now a ruined site opposite to Morvi, and six generations later 
— probably early in the tenth century, Ghumli or Bhumli was made the capital, and 
adorned with imposing buildings by Ehja Sal Kumhra, but in Samvat 1369 (A.D. 1313), 
it feU, after a desperate siege, by an army from Sindh. Prom Ghumli the Jaitwh chief 
then removed to Chaya, near Purhandar, — the latter being its port, which has since 
supplanted Chaya. 

This ruined and deserted capital was visited by the indefatigable Colonel Tod in 
1822, and described by him in his Travels'^ in his usual glowing and exaggerated style. 
In 1837 Captain (now General Su’ G.) Le Grand Jacob gave an account of a visit to 
it with much more accuracy and detail, f 

“ AU is now jungle,” says the latter, “ where once multitudes of human beings 
resided ; within and without the ruined ramparts so thick is it, as to make it difficult to 
trace them even from a height. The ground plan of Gumli resembles a wide spread fan, 
the two sides of which are formed by the gorge of the valley, leading up to the peak on 
which the fort is built, the circular portion being represented by the ramparts.” 

“The extreme breadth from the eastern to the western wall,” he adds, “is about 
three quarters of a mile ; its length from the north wall to the narrow of the gorge, less 
than half a mile ; there are two flanks of about two hundred and fifty yards length, 
joining the northern face to the natural flanks offered by the hills ; the eastern one with 
its semi-arched battlements, reaching half way up the scoop of the hill, is in a tolerable 
state of preservation, but the remainder is in ruins, the bastions have fallen in, and are 
only faintly to be traced through the jimgle. A ditch, of the usual Hindu dimensions, 
suri’ounds the wall ; the masom’y I was surprised to find for the major part of well 
chiselled stone, with dove-tailed grooves for clamps ; the iron or lead which may have 
been used for this purpose, has doubtless been long since pilfered. There were originally 


* Tod’s Travels i,i Western India, pp. 404 ff. 
t Jour. R. A. Soc., vol, V. pp. 73 ff. 
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two gateways to the north and west.” The last only was still standing' till within a few 
years ago, and bears the name of Hamapola, but only a fragment of it now remains. 

‘‘ The area contained within the limits I hare above described, is now tenanted only 
y w d beasts, and other jungle inhabitants ; moimds or lines of rubbish faintly pourtray 
e hue of streets, though I am disposed to consider the houses were chiefly of frail 
materials ; nothmg remains as witness of its former state, save an insignificant temple 
near the eastern wall, two small flat-roofed ones of the earlier age of Brahmanism, a 
splendid weH, itself worthy of description, and the ark or royal citadel, the contents of 
which peculiarly merit notice; wells of good masonry are sunk here and there, which the 
traveUer should take heed not to stumble into. This ark occupies the centre of the area, 
and contains, originally guarded by a 'wall aU round, the palace* and its adjimcts ; a large 
bathing reservoir, siuTounded with small apartments as if for dressing rooms to the 
Zenana, if not the Zenana itself, is separated from the palace by a comd.” 

The temple known as IS'avalakha stands in the middle of the other ruins, on a 
raised platform 153i feet long by 102 feet broad. The enclosing wall or screen on 
the top of this, however, has entirely disappeared ; and of the entrance only the steps 
and the bases of the two massive pillars above them remain. (Plates XL. to XT J V ) 

The temple itself measmes ol feet 5 inches fi*om the threshold of the Jlcoicjctp to 
that of the shrine, and 67 feet 8 inches to the back of pradahshina or passage round 
the shrine inside. The width from the north to the south doors of the Mandap is 
o5 feet 7 inches. The level of the temple is considerably raised above that of the court, 
and is approached by a flight of steps at each of the three doors. The MandajD is of two 
storeys, with twenty-two columns on the floor, each 9 feet 7 inches high, and t hir ty 
shorter ones on the low screen walls that enclose it. It is of a pretty common cruciform 
shape, the central area being 29 feet square ; to each side of this an aisle is added, 
19 feet long, except on the west side, where in front of the sluine it is only 15 feet 
7 inches long ; outside these, on the three outer sides, is further added a portico about 
feet square. 

The shi'ine is 9 feet 1 inch square inside, and is roofed by a neat dome with 
cliakicds\ or sacred buds on the lintels of the octagon. The linga that once 
occupied it was carried off to Purbandar long ago, and is now to be seen there in the 
temple of Kedarnath. 

Round the shrine is a pradaksliina, about 3 feet wide, but opening to over 
5 feet opposite the three windows that throw light into it on the different sides. 

The walls of this temple are built of slabs of moderate size of the calcareous sand- 
stone so common over Western Kathiawad, and are set on edge and clamped together. 
This mode of construction has hastened the ruin of this stately pile, for the walls being 
thin, when once a tree or plant has got its roots in between the .slabs it has split the wall. 

The central octagon of the 3Iandap supports a frieze with a low parapet wall above, 
in front of the gallery or upper floor, to which there does not appear to have been any 
regular means of access, unless it may have been by some wooden ladder. The 
dome rests on the columns of the second storey, but the pendentive in the centre and 

* Captain Jacob has, curiously enough, mistaken the two-storeyed Maiidap of the X avalakh a temple for a 
palace : the palace probably stood close by this temple, but to the north-east of it, and is now represented only 
by a heap of stones. 

t Cuculus melanoleucus ? 
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some of tlie upper coiu’ses of stone have fallen in, and it is now open in the middle. 
The east or front entrance is more dilapidated than either of the other two ; the upper 
storey of the porch on this side has fallen, much of the debris lying in front ; and the 
lintel of the entrance is broken and supported in the middle by a rough pillar built 
of blocks of the stones which lie about. (See plate XLII.) 

The brackets of the col umn s, both in the upper and lower floors, are sculptured, 
each with a different device (see plate XLIII.), consisting of KirtirmMs (fig. 1), 
the gataclnik, or four armed figiue (fig. 2), a bird trimming its feathers (fig. 7), an 
elephant or an elephant’s head (figs. 3, 5, 16), a large human face (4), a monkey, 
two with one head (10), a bird with a flower in its beak (6), a horse with a man 
before and another behind, a pair of bullocks hutting, an elephant and horse, a 
cock and sheep, a swordsman and elephant, a pair of birds (15), a couple of fishes 
(9 and 17), three monkeys, &c. 

The columns of the octagon (plate XLIV. fig. 2) and four in front of the shrine 
have bases of the broken-square plan, with a figure of a goddess or devi, having 
the left foot raised on the right knee, placed in a small compartment, enclosed by 
colonnettes and a canopy. Over this are horizontal mouldings to a height of 2 feet 
3 inches. The next division is 1 foot 8 inches high, and has a standing figure of a 
devcdo, Ganapati, Siva, Parvatl, &c., &c., on each face, the small pilasters at the sides 
have the grascjd or griffon attached as a bracket to the outward sides. Over this 
is more ornamentation, and the column changes to an octagon, on the sides of which 
are carved eight devls, as on the base, only somewhat smaller. At 5 feet 11 inches 
from the floor, the pillars become circular and are girt, first by a collar of sixteen 
leaves and buds then by a string of Cliaicicds, or birds, hanging by eight short 
bands from a cincture of lozenge-shaped carvings, over which is a belt, about 8 inches 
deep, of eight Kirtimukhs. The capital is 9 uiches deep, and the bracket 13^ inches. 
The other ten columns (fig. 1) are much plainer : they are broken-squares to a height 
of about 4 feet from the floor, then change into octagons, which at 5 feet 11 inches 
terminate in leaf points, and the shaft becomes circular up to 7 feet 1^ inches where 
the capital begins and is exactly the same as in the other columns. 

The 'carving on the outside walls is what has chiefly attracted attention to this 
temple. On each face of the base of the shrine or Vimdna, under the windows, are two 
elephants, and a mahcira or grasdd with their trunks intertwined. On the upper members 
of the base are — 1, A line of Kb-thmikhs. 2. Elephants holding a hand or rope in their 
trunks, their ears just touching, and at the outer angles a human figure struggling as if 
to keep the rope off from him ; and, 3. A line of figures, mostly human, dancing, kneel- 
ing, playing music, fighting, &c., &c., intermixed with elephants, horses, a linga altar, a 
pair of intertwined snakes, birds, figures sitting on chairs, &c. Above this the first 
belt of the walls is occupied with figures of Devi or Lakshmi, four-armed, with the left 
foot raised as on the pillars of the Mandap. Over this is a torus and some mouldings ; 
then the principal belt, as at Amarnath and elsewhere, filled with larger figures, prin- 
cipally gods and goddesses of the Saiva mythology — some of the figures tolerably well 
executed, and the females without much of the usual exaggerations. The brackets 
supporting these have each a flower carved on the under side, with two leaves. Each 
compartment is enclosed by a pair of colonnettes with brackets of the goat-shaped or 
griffon figure {sardulo), with long legs and horns. The figures in the receding portions 
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and re-entrant angles are all males, or nearly so, and have beards of the formal cut 
so common on Rajput sculptures, and on the figures Mr. Sherring has styled ‘ Bhar ’ ;* 
some have also moustaches and occasionally a turban badly set on. Indeed until within 
a century ago or so, turbans are not usual on Hindu sculpture, and such as do exist 
are represented rather over the head than on it. Close above these last are two very 
small figures on a sort of shelf. Above this belt is a cornice, of which monkeys 
crown all the projecting corners. Among the minor sculptures in this temple are 
some obscene figm*es, but not many, and in obscure corners. On a Vaishnava temple 
they would, probably, have been a characteristic feature. 

Under the shrine window on the south side, and just over the two elephants, is a 
figme of Brahma and Saravati ; in the corresponding position on the west is Siva and 
Parvati ; on the north the figures are completely destroyed ; they were probably Vishnu 
and his consort Sri or Lakshmi. 

The porches have been roofed with slabs, carved with human and animal figures, 
but they have nearly all fallen. The other compartments of the roofs have lotuses or 
other circular flowers carved upon them. 

Heaps of stones lie about, many of them elaborately sculptured. But no inscription 
or date helps us to form any estimate of the age of this temple. It hardly seems to 
belong in style to the tenth or early half of the eleventh century, but may have been 
erected in the latter half of the eleventh or in the tweKth century, A.D. 

In many of the stones there are small natural cavities, which when exposed 
have been occupied by plants that at first sight seem to grow out of the solid stone.t 

To the south-west of this temple, and only a few yards from the outer enclosme of 
it, is the SiJclicir or spire of what Tod calls “ the Temple of "Wisdom,” or of Ganapati, 
and J acob that of “ Hanumau ” ; it is now so utterly ruined that no one can say to whom 
it was dedicated (plate XLV.). Xothing remains of it but the Vimana or tower, bereft 
of the jambs and lintel of the door, and three or four pillars of the Manclap. But 
the style of this tower is of an old type ; it measures 7 feet 9 inches square inside, 
and the walls are 2 feet 3 inches thick, but unlike those of the Xavalakha, the stones 
are smaller, very carefully jointed, and laid on then beds. The mode of closing the 
spire, too, is the same as that of the Son or Suvan Kahsari temples on the hill above, 
to be described presently, and must belong to the same age, probably not later than 
the eighth or ninth century, A.D. 

A little to the east of this is the Yaniavasi — the rum of an old Jaina temple, of 
which only a few pillars of the Manclap and three of the small cells that surrounded it 
now remain — scarcely sufficient, without turning over a large portion of the fallen 
stones, to determine the plan and dimensions. 

The pillars are plain, but the bracket capitals have the same whimsical variety of 
sculpture as those of the Navalakha temple. The doors of the little shrines of the 
BdmU or Court have been elaborately carved in sandstone, but are mostly ruined. 


* Journ. H. As. Soc. (N.S.) vol. V., pp. 376 ff., and figs. 7, 8, and 10. 

t “I observed,” says Jacob, “a small tree growing out of the side of one of tbe stones wbicli from tfie 
absence of any artificial fissure, and its smoothly-wrongbt surface, I could only account for by supposing tbe 
seed to have been incrustcd within it, on its original formation in the quariy, which the rain of so many centuries 
had at length succeeded in fructifying. If this surmise be correct, it affords a striking instance of the vitality of 
the vegetative principle. The stone was a compact conglomerate.” 
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Among the stones I found an image of Parsyanatha, carved in a hard yellowish 
stone of great specific gravity; it is about 4 feet high and hut little damaged (see 
plate XLVI. fig. 1). 

East of this again is the Jethani wav, which must orignally have been a large 
and noble public well with steps down to the bottom of it, and galleries above, as in 
the Adalaj ivav near Ahmadahad; hut half of it has entirely disappeared, and the 
stones have been carried off. At the bottom of the descent on each side is a gohlile 
or niche, very neatly carved. On a slab on the right side, near the entrance at the 
east end, under a cow and calf eating halls of food, is an inscription, of which only 
small fragments here and there are legible. It began : — 

V II 

probably Samvat 1383 =A.D. 1326-7 ; fomdeen years after the traditional date of the 
destruction of the city, a circumstance which throws doubt on even Jacob’s date for 
that event. This great well was doubtless a royal work, and as the Jaitwa chiefs never 
attempted to rebuild the city after its sack, we must suppose that this event did not 
occiu' tni some time, hut not long, after Samvat 1383. 

Scattered about all over the site of Ghumli are fragments of temples and other 
buildings, hut so far as I could discover by visiting all I could catch a glimpse of over 
the jrmgle or hear of from the villagers at Mukhfina, there are no others worth special 
notice either for size or carving. They appear to have been mostly small shrines of the 
12th and 13th centuries, and now quite ruined. 

Ascending the gorge above Ghumli, however, to the south-west, under some 
magnificent old mango trees, and commanding a splendid view of the Xavalakhfi and all 
the valley round it, are three old temples. Of the first — perhaps a Vaishnava temple 
— the shrine remains, 5 feet 1 inch square inside, with walls 18 inches thick, and a 
pra.dalisMna 2 feet 5 inches wide round it. On the lintel of the shrine door is Ganesa, 
and on the frieze above is Vishnu seated with Garuda below his dsana or throne, 
a nimbus behind his head, and female figures at each side; to the left of Vishnu, in 
another compartment, is Brahma, three-faced, seated cross-legged on two hcmsas or 
sacred geese, with two female attendants; and to the right is Siva, three-faced, with 
the hull Xandi below, and two females. All three have four arms each, and are about 
15 niches high. In front of the shrine door two pillars of the Mantlap still remain, 
divided into three nearly equal lengths of four, eight, and sixteen sides, with bracket 
capitals of the usual cruciform shape. 

The second temple, on the south side of the last, has had a Mandap with low screen 
wall 1 foot 9 inches thick. The shrine is 6 feet 4 inches square inside, with walls 2 feet 
2^ inches thick, surrounded by n, pradciJcshina 3j- feet wide, the outer wall of the temple 
forming an oblong 17 feet 4 inches by 29 feet inside and 21 by 32i feet outside, with 
foiu’ pillars in front of the shrine 2 feet 2 inches square below, octagon above, and having 
square bases. They have round capitals and brackets of grinning Kirtimukhas and 
four-faced figures. The walls are of plain ashlar, the stones neatly dressed and jointed. 
There has also been a porch, hut it has fallen. 

The Sikhar is much ruined, hut has been carved with a sort of Chaitya- window 
pattern, not deeply cut, and other mouldings usual in temples from the eighth century, 
or earher, to the 10th or 11th, and crowned with a large flat amlasila. 
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On tlie south side of this are three small cells, oceupiecl hy an ascetic Kaki Bawa, 
and beyond them is a large old well, built of well-dressed stone. 

On the very summit of the hill is a small plain square shrine of Asapura Mata,* 
and near it the walls of many of the houses of the long-deserted fort surrounded hy a 
massive wall of which the crenellations only have fallen. 


Of the Bamapola or west gate, — which rvas standing only a few years ago, and 
might have then been saved by a few props, and cuttmg down the vegetation over it, — 
only two of the brackets now remain, hanging over the ruin (plate XLYII.). “ It is 
narrow,” says Jacob, “but of considerable depth, containing five arches and apparently 
spaces for a double portcullis. The sculptme is worthy of observation ; it consists of 
figures in parallel compartments, elephants, lions, tigers’ heads, warriors, musicians, and 
dancing women, well and boldly executed ; a catalogue of ancient musical instruments 
cotdd be compiled from these walls.” The gate, however, notwithstanding the praises 
it has reeeived from visitors, was never probably equal to those at Dabhoi. It belonged 
to the same stvle and was of about the same dimensions, the walls being 13 feet apart, 

t 

and the clear roadway between the pilasters 11 feet 6 inches. 

Outside this gate are a few paliyfis still standing, and many more trampled into the 
earth by the cattle, while others have been carried off for building purposes. They were 
formerly much more numerous. Jacob says — “ I counted nearly a hundred of these 
testimonies to Jaitwa valour ; in the centre, that of some grandee is sheltered bj a small 
mausoleum ; most of these warriors, whether on horse or foot, have immense shields, and 
are boldly sculptm-ed ; under one bearing a striking resemblance to the Grecian satyr, 
I distinctly traced the date of Samvat 1118, corresponding to A.B. 1062. Time had 
been too busy with the other inscriptions to enable me to decipher them.”^ The figures 
carved on them are mostly represented on horseback — ^the horses covered with what may 
equally pomdray a thick quilt or chain armom. 


Just outside is the Derani MMv, a much smaUer and plainer structure than the 
Jethani 'War, and also much decayed. Between the Bamapola and Mukhana, in 
the vaUev to the cast of the old city, are the remains of several other weUs. 

Outkde the Bamapola, and to the south-west of the Derani Wav, are the remams 
of a prettv large artificial lake, the Sal6sar TaKio, formed by an embankment thrown 
across the* mouth of a valley. At the east end of it is a small Saiva temple, now a 
complete ruin, the mandap enthely fallen, and the shrine only remaining, muc 
dilapidated about the Sikhar. There is nothing, however, remarkable about it. 

About 350 or 400 feet above this is another large talao, the Son oi Suvan 
Kfinsfiri, with some eighteen or twenty temples at the west end of it, and two or ree 
at the cast, none of them very large, but all apparently of an earlier date than those 
below, and perhaps dating from the eighth to fte tenth centiuy (see p ate XLyill.) 
The larger ones consist of a square shrine hudt near one enc o an o o 
mandap, and the smaller ones of an outer room or porch and a cell. The ma . . p 

* A.& is the goddess of Hope, mentioned in the 
Medha, Priti, Mati, Khyati, and Sannati, the goddes.ses of Cha.tity, luche., 

Pleasure, Wisdom, Fame, and Modesty respectively. 
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have fallen, except that of one of the three larger ones, shown in the background a little 
to the right of the middle of the view, of which a considerable portion is still entire. 
This appears to have been a Vaishnava temple with four columns in the mandap. From 
the pradahshma a small door opens on the right or north side into a little room outside 
the enclosure wall ; and at, the back and south sides there are small openings or windows 
into similar apartments ; these cells were probably for storing the clothing, jew'els, 
and articles of value belonging to the idol. The roofs of the pradahshina and aisles 
in these temples have slanted downwai'ds. 

In the mandap is a figime of Vishnu, about 4|^ feet high, broken across the neck, 
but otherwise scarcely damaged (plate XL VI. fig. 2). It would be worth removing 
to a local museum at Rajkot, or even to Bombay. It was from these temples that Jacob 
removed the Trimurti figure of Brahma now in the Asiatic Society’s Museum at Bombay. 

These shrines, however, differ from most others in the way they are roofed ; the 
SiJchar or spire being gradually contracted in dimensions inside, till it terminates in a 
square aperture of about a foot, covered by a single slab. In one of the larger temples, 
on the north side of this group, shown in the extreme right of the view, there appears 
to have been two floors and above the second, the area is gradually contracted in this 
way. The shrine is 10 feet 9 inches square inside, and the walls 3 feet 9 inches 
thick, with a pradaksliina 6 feet wide, having four windows, one on each side and two 
behind. 

At the east end of the Talao is a temple with a j)retty large nans, roofed over in a 
similar way, as is also its shrine. ' The walls of all are built of carefully squared stones 
laid on their beds, and most probably built without Mme, though before they ceased to be 
used some of them, at least, seem to have been pointed and whitewashed. 

Many carved stones, pally as, images, &c. lie about. 

The legend of the destruction of this place is thus told* by General Sir G. Le Grand 
Jacob: — “TheBhat’s story of the cause why Bhumli fell,” he says, “ viz., the curse 
pronounced by Suan Kusurin, a coppersmith’s daughter, as a punishment of the Raja 
for his attempts on her virtue, is founded on something less vague than the generality of 
such like legends ; one of the temples on the hill is dedicated to her, and still bears her 
name. The following local tradition throws light on tbe manner of the times : — 

“Son (or Suan) Kasarin, a celebrated beauty who flourished about A.D. 1113 
(Samvat 1169) was demanded in marriage by a Barwattia of Babridwad, named 
Rakhayit, as a reward for his valour against the Rana’s enemies ; but on seeing her the 
Rana was himself captivated by her charms, and sent secret notice to the Babriawad 
chief, of the excellent opportunity for removing his rebellious vassal which the marriage 
ceremonies would present ; the event happened as wished for, and the Babria hero was 
slain by the troops which his own chief brought thither for the purpose. Suan Kasarin 
was inconsolable ; she refused all the solicitations of royalty, and at length fled from his 
violence to the shelter of a Brahman’s abode ; here her cause was espoused by all the 
brotherhood as a point of honour, and no less than one hundred and twenty'-five performed 
trd(ja\ on themselves, to bar the Rana from his victim ; all this blood, however, did not 


* Jottrn. R. As. Soc. vol. V. p. 78. 
t Self-immolation. 
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quench the prince’s ardour; the vhgin bride uttered the fearful imprecation which 
ruined his capital, and then escaped to offer herself to the flames, a victim of tyranny, 
love, and superstition.” Tod relates the tale without mention of the Babria chief. 
“ Soon after,” he adds, “ came the invader from Sindh, when Ghumli was invested, and 
defended for six months. All that was precious to the people, their families and 
children, were placed in Bhimkot,” on the summit of the hill, “whose defence Avas 
entrusted to the Mhers, whilst the prince, his chiefs, and auxiliary Bajputs defended the 
talditi, or lower toAvn. As the siege slackened at night, the defenders used to visit their 
families in Bhimkot, of which the besiegers took adAuntage, entered Gumli, and 
following up theh success, scaled Bhimkot. An indiscriminate massacre followed, in 
which Sivaji, the Tarquin of Gumli, his kindred and friends, were cut to pieces ; their 
names are enumerated, and amongst them are many of the ancient tribe of Dab i. The 
date of this catastrophe Tod gives as S. 1109, or A.D. 1053, that is, 60 years earlier 
than that given by Jacob. “ The Asuyas,” he adds, “ (as the Islamites are generally 
styled by the Rajput bard) are distinctly stated to have worn long beards ; and it 
is added, that, ‘ having read the Koran in the temple,’ they forthwith returned to 
Sindh.”* 


If Suan Kasarin, however, lived in the eleventh or twelfth century, and Ghumli 
was not destroyed till the fourteenth, it is difficult to see what eonnection the one had 
Avith the other! The truth seems to be, that some time during the fourteenth centruy, 
and probably in the first half of it, Jam Unad invaded Barada and besieged the Rana 
in Ghumli. After a long contest, Unfid, despairing of success, returned with his army 
to Kachh. Here, according to tradition, his son Bfimani,t ashamed of the disgraceful 
termination of his father’s expedition, assumed the command of the army and conducted 
it back to Ghumli, which place he reduced after an obstinate siege of tweh e months. 
The Sammfis destroyed the city, Avhich the Jaitwfis, from superstition, did not attempt to 
rebuild, but removed their capital to Chaya near the sea coast, Purbandai, said to 
be on the site of Sadfimapura, mentioned in the Bhagavat Burdm, was at first the 
port of Chava, but has since become the seat of government of the JaffArfi chief 4 

Probably owing to the resistance made by the Barada Rfinfis, the Sammas, a ter 
reducing Ghumli, retmmed to Kachh, without establishing theii authority in the countiy. 
Jfim Unfid, however, is said to have given his territory in^ Sindh in eharity to t e 
Chfirans before setting out to conquer another, and on Bfimani’s arrival m Kachh on 
his way back he formed the design of establishing himself there, and succeeded in 

doing so. 


Prom Mukhfina I made an excursion to Sakrojfi Talfio, about nine miles off, ut 
fuUy a thud of the way was through jungle among the Barada hflls, where ridmg 

was impossible. , , „ , . , , , 

It is a small artificial lake in the bosom of the hills, and has four shrines at t e 

cardinal points. That on the south, facing east, seems to have been the principal one, 
and is the only one still used. The small Mandaps of all of them have fallen, and the 


* Tod’s Travels in JVestern India, p. 416. 

+ this not have been Manai mentioned in the Kachh anna s . 
I Conf, Bombay Selections, XXXIX. (X.S.) pp. 166, 207. 

A A 


See below pp. 197, 198. 


( 11540 .) 
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Vimdnas or sliriiie towers measure about 7 feet 2 inclies square outside. I found no 
inscription here. 

Between three and four miles south of Mukhanajis the V etliiy a W a v (plates XLIX., 
L., and LXIX. fig 1), which, with the Chhcitm in front of it is 208f feet in length. The 
Chhatra or Mandap at the east end is supported hy twelve pillars, and measures 18 feet 

6 inches square. Prom this the steps descend to the Wdo, which is 1-1 feet 10 inches 
wide, bridged over at intervals, about 10 feet apart, by three canopies, at one end of each 
of which narrow stairs descend into the Wdv, landing on the platforms below. The 
chcular well at the west end is 18 feet 8 inches in diameter, but the whole is filled up 
with earth to about the level of the first platform below the surface, about 12 feet down, 
and large Banyan trees have taken root on the sides which have been faced with 2 feet 

7 inches of stone in front of the rock out of which the whole has been hewn. The style 
of the pillars, &c. is in keeping with that of the Xavalakha temple : the same whimsical 
variety in the bracket figiwes is also very noticeable, and there can be little hesitation in 
referring it to the same age. 

At Pasthar, a little to the south, is an old temple to the sun-god Surya. It is of 
the same plan as those at Son Kausari, but roofed with long slabs of stone. The 
X)radahs]iina has had a slautmg roof, and two small windows at the back. One pillar of 
the Mandap alone remains standing, nfith foru’-armed figures on the brackets. Ganesa 
is carved on the lintel of the door, and Surya inside is represented much as Vishnu 
usually is, but with only two hands, and holding u]) a flower in each, with a nimbus 
behind the head, ringlets descending from behind the ears, and wearing a sort of mural 
crown. (See plate LXY. flg. 1.) Beside him are three smaller figrues, now somewhat 
defaced : one of them has been a well-carved female with a mace (?) in her right hand, 
and her hair dressed in the style pi’evalent in the great Saiva temple at Pattadkal.* 

A small temple in front of this has been entirely seized upon by the roots of a Veal 
or Banyan tree, which twine round the stones of the roof and walls and about the 
images ten in nuinlDer, and each about 2^ feet high, among whom are Ganapati and 
several female figures, one a horse-headed Kinnara, all in a sitting postiue, but much 

worn by time. The Surya M av on the east side of this is also overgrown by a Banyan 
tree. 


See Fii-st Season’s Report, p. 30. 
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XIII. GOP. 


A march northwards from Bhmnli brings the traveller to the village of Gop, a little 
to the south-west of the isolated Gop Hill. To the east of this, at Xana Gop or J nna - 
Gop, is a large cavern that has been occupied by ascetics, and on visiting it, I discovered 
in the village the shrine of an old temple, — ^perhaps the only fragment now standing of 
the old city, which appears to have covered a considerable area round the present village. 
This shrine seems to have been last used as one of the corner towers of a small fort, the 
east and south ciutain walls of which have been built of the stones of the temple that 
once surrounded the shrine ; for in this ancient type of temple the shrine occupied almost 
the centre of the building, and was surrounded by a double com-t, the outer one a few 
feet lower than the inner one and shrine. (See plates LI., LII., and LIII.) 

The shrine itself is 10 feet 9 inches scjuare inside, and about 23 feet high, with walls 
2 feet 6 inches thick, built of coursed ashlar, each course about 8 inches deep and carefully 
jointed, hut built without cement of any kind. At 11 feet from the floor are four holes 
in the hack and front walls, each 11 inches high, as if for joists ; and over them, in 
the side walls, are six smaller ones, as if for rafters. 

For 61 feet above this the walls are perpendicular ; then the area contracts as in 
the temples of Son Kdnsari at Ghumli, six or seven courses having bevelled edges, hut 
those above them scpiare faces, until the apex is covered by a single slab. 

Part of the front wall over the door has some time or other fallen, and been rebiult, 
hut with the inner sides of the stones tiuned out, showing the sockets of the clamps 
with which the stones had been secured. On the left jamb of the door is carved the 


line — 



It is not easy to say what may be the age of these letters ; but I feel inclined to 
regard the building as the oldest structure of the kind in Kuthiawad, and probably not 
later than the sixth century ; how much older I am not at present prepared to say. ^ 
Inside are two figures in yellow stone to which the villagers give the names of Kama 
and Lakshmana Kama with a high sciuare Jliihda or headdress, and Lakshmana wit i 
a low crown, long ear-rings, ringlets, and holding a spear in his right bant . 

On the fragments of the basement that remain are many curmus dwarf figiues 
like the fjema we find on the caves of Badami, and on the old Vaishnava temple at 

Aihole ; hut the stone is very much weather-worn. 

The roof is quite peculiar, being a liippcd one, -pierced with two chaitTa-wmdows, 
or dormer arches on each side (plate LII. fig. 2), wliich have all ongmaUy contained 
figures. Ganapati is still in one on the west side, and another occupies one on 

the north. About 2>- feet below the string-course on the wall-head aie a sen s 

holes as if for the ends of beams-doubtless those that once supported the roof of the 

sunminding temple, or inner court, which has been 35 feet 2 inches square, wi h a bay 
on the east side 18 feet 1 inches by 7 feet 3 inches. The outer eoiirt, possibly open above, 

or at least laterallv, must have been about 9^ feet wide. 

A A 2 
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XIV. JAMNAGAR on NAUANAGAR. 

The town of Jamnagar the capital of the Jadeja J ams or chiefs of the pro'vince 
of Halar is quite of recent origin, having been founded hy J am Raval as his capital, 
when he was driven out of Kachh hy Rao Khangar in Samvat 1596 (A.D. 1539) . Its 
V fowader called it Navanagar, a name by which it is still as well known as by the 
alternative one of Jamnagai’. Being a comparatively new city there is not much of 
antiquarian interest about it. Indeed the most important buildings belong to the 
present centiuy, the city having been largely built by the Jam Ranmalji about forty 
years ago, though some of the large Jaina temples may possibly be somewhat older. 
At the village of Nagna close by, are many monumental Paliyas and some old temples, 
but in no way noteworthy. 

The front of the Palace (plate LIY.), the Dehli gate (plate LV.), and a small corner 
fort of the town, — built by the Jam Ranmalji, the sixteenth chief in succession, who 
came to the gadi in A.D. 1814, — are fair specimens of modern Hindu architecture. In 
the first example will he recognized at once the same style as in the Maqbara at 
Jun&gadh (plates XXXYII. and XXXIX.), only here applied to a dwelling instead 
of a tomb. The perforated stonework is confined to the arches over the windows on both 
floors. The balconies to the vfrndows in the upj)er stories are much in the style of those 
in J ain temples of an earlier date, but the wider portions of the balcony are here opj>osite 
to the piers between the windows, and the details of carving, though even more minute 
than in older works, are by so much the less artistically effective. Tlie upper cornice, 
carved more elaborately than any piece of upholstery, is, however, in strange contrast 
with the plain red tiled roof that surmounts it ; and the whole effect is spoiled by the 
repeated coatings of whitewash it is thought proper to bestow upon it regularly. 

The gateway was intended to he a fine one, and the inner one, partly seen through 
the doorway, is really fine so far as it was finished, but Jam Ranmal died before it was 
completed, and a new Jam arose who cared for no such things, so the scaffolding was 
pulled down and even the holes in which it was supported were left imfiUed up, and so 
it stands as when its projector died. 

A new temple of Vishnu or Dwarkanathji in the modern style, is in course of 
erection hy the old Diwan — “ the Dives ” of the town, and which, ciuiously enough, 
was mentioned in the last report of the district as ‘ a Dharmasala — a work of general 
public utility’! A set of six images of black marble- — Vishnu or Krishna, his 
vahana or carrier— Garuda, and his nives — Satyahluima, the daughter of Satrajit, 
Lakshmana, Jamhavati, the daughter of Jambavan king of the bears, and Radhu 
— are ready for installation as soon as the temi'de is comiileted. 
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XV. KACHH. 


The tongue of land forming the province of Kachh lies hetveen 22' 16' X., the 
latitude of Xavanar Point, and the parallel of 2P, and between 68" 22' and 3' of 
East longitude, having an extreme length of 168 miles, and a breadth varying from 
IS miles in the west to scarcely 30 in the east, and at one place between Dudlii and 
Bachau, of only 13 miles, ^t is bounded by the Ban on the north, east, and south-east ; 
by the Kori or Lakpat river on the north-west, by the Arabian Sea on the west, and by 
the Gulf of Kachh, separating it from Kathiawad on the south. The great salt desert 
marsh or Ban to the north contains the Islands of Khadiar and Pachham, with some 
smaller ones, and the grass tract called Banni. The principal sub-divisions of the main- 
land are — 1. Pavar — said to be the original seat of the Kathis, — about 50 miles in length 


by 20 in breadth along the southern margin of the Ban, and bounded on the south by 
the Charwad range of hills ; its capital is Bhuj, founded by Khangar in Samvat 1605 
or A.D. 1548; 2. Garda Pathak, between Par-ar and the Kori river; 3. Abdasa, 
so named from Jhm Abda, the foiudh in descent from Jdm Liikha who gave the name 
of Jadeja to the tribe,* between the Charwad range and the Arabian Sea; 4. Kunda 
Pargana, a small district in the extreme west; 5. Kantha or Kanthi along the south 
coast; 6. Hiyani, east of Pavar, taking its name from the Hiyana tribe which resides 
chiefly in it;t and 7.*^Vdgad, occupying the peninsula in the east. 

Of these, Khnthi evidently gave origin to the name of Kd>Si applied by 

Ptolemy to the gulf that washes its southern shore, but which the author of the 
Feriplus of the Ei'i/thvecin Sea calls the gulf of Barake. Ptolemy, however, also places 
an island hereabouts (long. Ill", lat. 18") which he calls Barake, indicatiiig perhaps the 
Bet or island of Sankhodar, or perhaps more probably Okhamandal, which may hav e 


been then an island, as it is almost still so at high water ; the Greek BAPAKH here 
representing the vernacular Dv'araka (in Hagadhi Barav av ae). 

The Ban X is s^lso mentioned in the Peeiplus as “another gulf beyond*, the Inuus, of 
which the northern coast is unexplored and called Eirinon, the Sanskrit Irina , and 
consists,” the author continnes, “ of two parts, of which one is called the Greater and the 
other the Lesser ; but both these seas are full of shoals and of eddies that are rapid 
and close to one another, and stretch far out from the shore, so that frequently when 
the mainland has been lost sight of v'cssels ruir into them, and being carried forw ard into 
the irruer circles of the v'ortex, arc destroyed. Xow^ a promontory stands out above 
this gulf which, after running cast and south, trends from Eirinon towards the west, 
enconrpassing the gulf called Barake, which contains seven islands. Those escape 
who falling back a little round the entrance to this and make their way into the open 
sea, while those who are once fairly locked into the hollow of Barake are destroyed, 
for great and exceeding heavy is the suil, and the sea is boisterous and muddv , and 


* Jam Abda ruled over this district, and his descendants .are still known .as Abdas,-/«^/. A.it.xd. V. p. 167. 

t See Ind. Ant. vol. V. p 172. .n u < *.< 

I On the Ean conf. Pottinger in Joia-n. Roy. As. Soc.. vol. I. pp. 206 ft.; Barnes.. Cnuu. Roy. As. 6oc., 

vol. III. pp. 569 ff . 
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has eddies and rapid currents. The bottom in some places is broken, and in others 
rocky and sharp, so as to cut the cables that lie upon it, sometimes snapping them at 
once, and at others fraying them away on the bottom. And the indications of these 
places to those coming from the sea are enormously large black snakes meeting them ; 
for in the parts beyond these and about Barugaza, the snakes they meet are smaller 
and of pale-green or golden colom\ '^Immediately beyond Barake is the gulf of 
Barugaza and the mainland portion of Ariake (or Larike), the principal state of 
the kingdom of Mamharus and of all India. Of this realm, the inland portion 
» which borders on Skythia is called Aheria, while the portion along the coast is called 
Surastrene.”* 

Professer Lassen locates the Audumhari of Sanskrit writers — the Odoemharse of 
the Greeks in Kachh. The Kori mouth of the Indus also, which separates this province 
from Sindh, is identified as the Sanskrit Loniyari, known to the Greek geographers as 
the Lonihare, as being the outlet of the Loni or Luni riyer which falls into the Ran 
at its north-eastern extremity.t 

Capt. TTilford I says the conquest of Kachh “by Menander is well attested, 
for unquestionable yestiges of it remained in the second century, such as temples, 
altars, fortified camps, and yery large wells of masonry, with many coins of Menander 
and ApoUodotos. ’ This is founded on the statement of Strabo already referred to 
(p. 13). 

The early history of Kachh has been but little, if at all, inyestigated and is 
inyolyed in the greatest ohscm’ity. The only scrap of information we have from 
/ published sources is the notice by Hiwan Thsang (cir. 610) in his Si-yu-ki, which runs 
thus : " Ce royaume (de K’ie-ch\i) a environ trois mille li de tour ; la circonference 

de la capitale est d ime vingtaine de U. Sa population est tr^s-nombreuse, et toutes 
les families yivent dans I’opulence. II n’y a point de prince {indigene), Ce pays est 
sous la d^pendance du royamne de Ila-la-p’o (Mfilva) auquel H ressemhle par la nature 
du climat, les produits du sol et les mceurs des habitants. II y a une dizaine de convents. 


voiAa%,Ta.i ce i uXv y.iKfh h V, yiycc' io-ro dufhepcc revaysig-, kccI Kai 

Ka) yaKpdf T?; y.yfie rd TTAor*, hloiipu li Kai 

' ' ‘OZ Kw.yy'jV aKpuTripioy, itHKayneq avo toZ 'ElpiytiV fiCTa avaroAriV Koi to> iOTOy ug €tg Trpj 

W.v, ai^h rh kI}.,:,, Aeyiysyoy BapaKr.y, yi,crov; kr.rd U-^€pi,u.-gyy.iyoy, oZ ■K,p) yXy dpy^dg ol -^ep.-^.^iyreg 

OTtic-ti Kai eig to -TfAayog ayalpot’Myreg (Kfdyoya-iv, ol ge olg avr-^y KOCTaKAagBeyreg riyy tov BapdKov KOiAlay dmAAiyTai' 
^0 yvy yap Kiya y.iya Ka] Alay, r, li SdAaaora Tapayyilr.g Kal BoAopd Ka\ liyag 'lyr.y^a ‘^oilo^g on.y^ovg. ’O li ^iBlg h 
T.cr* yoy azo^oTog iy gj zerpdl-gg ^al d^i^ypog, TiyyoTiay Tdg r.apa.KOiy.hag dyKipag l^d Tayim dr.oKOT.Toyiyag, &g 

.oja. <TvyTp,toyoyag iy tZ ^oBZ. ^-gyeZoy V aZrcZy To 7 g dTri T.oAdyoog ipyoyiyoi; ol orpoaTtayTSyTog Ifug iTopyoyLBo^g Kal 
yoAayog- oy yap^ T0.5 yord TaZra Tl.o.g ,a\ ro 7 g TTOf) BapZyaya y^Kpirepoy Kal tS ypiyary yA^.pol Kal ypo^i^oyreg UayToo^yy. 

. . ecTT.y B BapoydX,o^v KoAirog Kal i, l^oreipog r^g 'ApiooK^g yyipag, Uay^dpov /Sacr./.ei'a? 

cypxg Kay T-gg o,.-gg lyoyKr.g oi^a. xg. y.h y.^iyeya ZKoBlrjy ^oyopl^oyra KaA^ray, rd li TyapaBaAd^^ya 

2,vpaiTTpr,yri, * 

For the MS. reads 'Apa^.^T-g, and some editors have proposed AapyKijg, others 'Ap.a.,,-. Miiller’s 

Geoff. Giau 31m., I. 288, 289 ; and conf. Lassen, Be Pentapotamia ladica, p. 26. 

T Bara is a “ roadstead,” or “to the seaward,” connected with bdr. Sank, van, “ water.” 

I sutt. cs., vol. IX. p. 231. “ Tradition,” he adds, “says that the ancient city of Teja in Kachh,” at a 
remote period the metropolis of Surashtra, “was founded hy an ancient king called Teja, or Teja-Karna 
^ Ikshwaku,-Puru, Buj, or Boj, and Teja ; the two first are noticed 

Kechha”^^^^^”^^^’ the prophetic chapters, where Puru is generally called Puru-Kachha, and the other Buja 
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qiii renferment environ mille religieux, et ou Ton etudie en nienie temps le grand 
et le 'petit Vehiciile. On compte pliisiems dizaines de temples des dieux ; il v a 
beaucoup d’lieretiques.”* 

The provincial language, Iir. Wilson says, “is nearly identical vith the Sindhl 
spoken on the lower hanks of the Indus, from which the immigration of population into 
Kachh seems princqrally to have taken place. The Kachhi is now hut little used in 
any literature or business.” Gujarati and Hindustani are spoken by great numbers of 
the people ; understood by all except those in the north, who follow a pastoral life and 
speak Kachhi. Gujarati is principally used in business correspondence and taught in the 
schools. 

'-The Kathis are probably the earliest race we can now identify as occupants of 
Kachh, where they were a powerful, if not the ruling, race till the arrival of the 
Sammas: then’ stronghold was Pavargadh, but they probably held the southern 
coast also. They seem to have been originally, as to some extent they yet are, a fair 
race, among whom, even still, blue eyes are not uncommon. Prom their physiognomy 
and name they have been supposed by Tod and others to be of Skythian descent, • It can 
scarcely be questioned that like many later immigrants they entered Kachh from bindh. 
They were doubtless pressed upon by the Chavadas from Panchasar and noithein 
Gujai'at, and by the Yaghelds from Sardhar and Munjpur before the invasion of the 
Sammds. "^They were di’iveu out of Kachh in the fifteenth century by Jam Abda into 
Panchal Desa in the Surashtran peninsula, Avhere probably offshoots from the tribe had 
previously settled, and to the whole of which province they have since gh en the name 
it is now best known by, — while in Kachh there is not notr probably a single natP e Kathi 

family. 

With the the Kathis in early times were doubtless also settled the Abhirs or 
A hirst stiU pretty numerous in different parts, and who probably came across the Kan 
from Parkar. They are worshippers of the goddess Wata, and of Yachara— a Eajpiit 
saint. They are divided into five sub-tribes:— (1) Wachhua,^ living about Hhori, 
Kunaria, &c. ; (2) Pranthalia, in the district of Prauthal, in Kachh; (3) Boricha, 
in Kanthi; (I) Sorathia, avIio came from Sorath and are scattered ovct Yagacj; and 
(6) ciiorada, from Chorad, hving about Adesar, Palanswa, Sanwa, Hmiyu, Jatiiwada, 

Bela, &c. They have long since spread into Kathiawad. 

'With the Ahirs we naturally associate the Kebaris— also called Bhopas from t eir 
being priests of Mata— the Hindu Cybelc— almost universally a favourite diAnuty of the 
aboriginal tribes. They are a pastoral tribe, tending flocks of sheep, goats, and camels. 
Then women make woollen yarn, from which they get their blankets and woven 

by the Dheds. They are from 3Iarwad, but most of them have the pecifliar Peisian 
physiognomy. They are tall and robust, and have an oval face and aqmline nose. T ey 
live for davs almost solely on the milk of camels. 


, t- TI 161, 162; and couf. p. 403, and l ie de 

* Stan. Jnlien, Manenres Sdn^AItrliu ^nppols that the A-./A;-/. which Hiwan Thsang 

mouen Thsan,j, pp. 20o, 206. M. \ n ie.i de Nun Maruu t H ^ ^ 

visited before Kha-ch'a may have l.eeii tlic lhal oi Thar outlie noun oi 

59 milc.s distant. H u • TodV /,V;W/u/., vol. II. p. 443 ; 

pp.353,421 ; Lan.cn./«d. J/t.fl-. id.) i. oi i ; 

vol. in. pp. 86, 227 ; Elliot's Atme. e/' X W. P. vol. L pp. -b lO-b lo6, ISO, oSS, 396. 
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^ Another pastoral tribe are the Jats,* * * § well known on the hanks of the Indus, and 
found in the north and west of Kachh. They have been supposed to he Skythians or 
Getse, hut in the country they are said to have come from Aleppo in Tm*key, and at 
one time ruled over part of Kachh, hut were driven by the Jadejas into Warai and 

B * A A 

ajana. 

The Kolis are an aboriginal race scattered over Gujarat and Kachh, where they 
are found chiefly in Yagad and Anjar Chovisi. They used, ‘ in the good old times,’ to 
live by robbery, hut that having now failed to he a paying profession they have betaken 
themselves to cuhivation. - They are of many clans, and probably the Babria Kolis, 
driven out of Than bv the Parmars before the Katins anived there, had come from Kachh. 
They are now found in Biibriawad to which they give name, and have been conjectured 
to be the Barbaras of Sanskrit writers,! who are said to have expelled the Brahma 
Kshatris from Sindh,! when they came into Kachh, where they are still numerous. 

V The Miyanas, another half civilised tribe,§ reside chiefly in the district of Miyani, 
which receives its name from them. They serve as Sipahis, and also, till but recently, 
lived by robbery. They are of the following family and sub-tribal names, some of which 
indicate their Eajput origin, though they came originally from Sindh, and have long 
been Muhammadans : — Banth&, Baphan, Bapu, Bhalota, Bhamda, Bhukera, Chalanga, 
Chania, Chavada, Chhuchhia, Dandhi, Dhus^, Gagada, Hoda, Jam, Jes^, Jesar, Jhabai, 
Kakal, Kandecha, Katia, Kecha, Kevar, Khara, Khira, Khod, Lhdak, Ltinih, Makwcinh, 
Malak, Manka, Mathada, Mayt\ntrh, Mayatrft, Med, Mendlia, Mokha, Kangia, Kotiyar, 


Pticld, Padehar, Parit, Patra, Peha, Raja, Rhyama, Rocha, Sad or Siil, Sandhani, Sauna, 
SayechA Sed6t, Siariti, SiiAcha, Sisodia, lSodh&, TiAvia, Trilanga, Vara. 


^ The ChhvaclAs crossing into Yagad may have been supported by the Gujarat 
kings of the ninth and tenth centuries : indeed, tradition seems to point to some of the 
, earlier of these sovereigns as having held at least the eastern portions of Kachh, while 
Kanak Ch^vaclh and his successors Akad and Bhuvad ruled the country just before 
‘the Solankis became supreme in Gujarat. “After the accession of Mularaja 
Solaiiki to the throne of Pattan, and the subsequent expulsion of the Chavadas, in 
about A.D. 912,” writes Major J. TY. lYatson, “ one of the queens of Samantsinha 
Chavada, by tribe a Bhatiani, fled to her father’s house at Jesalmer 'with her infant son. 


then a child of a year old. This boy was named Ahipat, and when he grew to man’s 
estate he became a formidable outlaw, and used to ravage the Pattan dominions. He 
conquered nine hundred villages in Kachh, and built Morgadh, which he made the seat 
of his government, and here, consolidating his rule, he reigned for many years. He was 
succeeded by his son Yikramsl, whose son was Yibhuraja. Yibhuraja was succeeded by 
his son Takulji, whose son and successor was Seshkaranji. Seshkaranji was succeeded 
by his son Yaghji, who was succeeded by his son Akheraja, and Akheraja by his son 


* Conf. Ind. Ant. xol III. p. 227; Tleffenthaler’s Desc. de VInde, II. 206; Elliot’s Races, vol. I. pp. 
130, 179, 299 ff.. Hist. vol. 1. pp. 104, 119, 151, 190 ; Tod’s Rajasthan, vol. I. p. 106; vol. II. pp. 370, 431 ; 
Cunningham’s Arch. Rep. vol. II. pp. 50, 54 ff. ; Ms MCila, vol. I. p. 364. 

t Lid. Ant. vol. III. p. 228; vol. IV. p. 193; Rds Mala, vol. I. pp. 103, 185, 316, 320; and conf. 
Harivahsa, c. 108, — where they are mentioned with the Savaras and Pulindas, as wild tribes, 

t Ind. Ant. vol. V. p. 171 . 

§ Burnes’s Narrative, p. 236; Po-tans’s Catch, p. 135; Nihon’s Infanticide, p. 349; Trans. Rom. Lit. Soc. 
vol. II. p. 230. r > 
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Tejasl, Tejasi by Karamsinba, Karamsifiba by Takbansiuba, Takbansinba by Askaranji, 
Askarauji by Mokamsiuba, and Mokainsifiba by Punjaji. Punjaji lived in tbe reign of 
Sultan ’Ala-ud-din Kliilji” (A.D. 1295-1315). “Wben tbe Jadcjas extended tbeb- 
sway in Kacbb, they drove out Punjaji Cbavada.” ' Prom tins it may bo inferred tbat 
tbe J adejas had only lately come into tbe country, and were scarcely masters of it in 
tbe end of tbe tbu’teentb century. -By tbe Solankis tbe earlier of these Cbavadas were 
probably driven westwards, for Mularaja Solanki occupied Kantbkot wlien pressed by 
tbe Cbblukyas of Kalyan (cir. A.D. 982), and it was at Patgadh in Garda that one 
of tbeir ebiefs Wagam Cbavada was slain by tbe fratricide Mod and tbe Samma 
refugees from Sindb. We find traces of tbeh nde here and there in small townships 
till the end of the thirteenth century. There is a temple of Mahadeva at Bhuvad 
which bears an inscription, dated Samvat 1346 (A.D. 1289), containing the name of a 
Thakur Vanarama, who is supposed to have been a Cbavada. At present the Cha'vadas 
have degenerated into Khavasas, or Muhammadan sipahis, and a family of piu’e Bajput 


descent can scarcely be found in Kaehh. 

Other tribes of Bajput origin are numerous : among them the Sodhas, a branch of 
the Pramara race, remarkable for the beauty of their females, came from Dmarkot 
and the borders of the Ban between Kaehh and Sindh.* They are both Hindus and 
Muhammadans ; some are landholders, and others cultivators and sipahis. The 
Sihdhal Sodhbs, now in Kantbi, formerly possessed Pachham. The Bamdepotras 
are another branch residing in Kbbvada. 

The Vaghela Bajputs were once powerful in the east of Kaehh, where they ruled 
tm overthrown by the Sammas. They still hold some towns of importance in Vagad 
and Priinthal, such as Gedi, Bela, Jatdvdda, Lodrani, Bhimasar, Palas^a, Ac., and are 
tributary to the Bhuj Darbar. ^ When tbe Vaghelds came into Kaehh the Gujar 
Bajpfits accompanied them, and it was chiefly through then assistance that they became 
masters of that part of the country, as a reward for wliich they obtained the righ^ o 
tilling the land. They subsequently defended the Vaghelas from invasions from without. 
They are found chiefly in the Vaghela towns, where they live by cultivating lands, ^ey 
are of the following races :—Makvana, Cbanesar, Khoda, Chavada, Chahuvan, 
Gohel, TJmat, Dudia, Dabhi, Padaria, Chand, Parmar, Tank (Tuar), &c. ey 
do not object to the remarriage of then widows, or to their females appearing in pub ic. 

The Bhansalis, also called Vegus, were originaUy Bajputs of the Solanki race, 
but have long ago ceased to have any intercomse r\dth them. They put on t e Sl ' 
thread and consider themselves Kshatriyas. Most of them cultivate lanes, an a \ 

said to have come with the Jade j as and become their first rayats. Some o em a j 

merchants. They are to be found in the southern and western parts of Kac i. 

The Lohanas or Lavanbs,t said to derive then- name from Lohogaclh were 
originally Bbjputs of the Bfithod race, who were driven from Kananj into Sind , - 
whence they migrated into Kaehh about the thirteenth century. At presm ley 
the sacred thread like the Bhansalis, and call themselves Kshatriyas. They are to e 


* Couf. Rds Mala, vol. I. p. 294 ; Tod’s Rajasthan, vol. I. 
Postans’s CtUch, p. 136 ; TV. Bom. Lit. Soc., vol. II. pp. 238 ff. 

t Conf. Journ. R. As. Soc. vol. I. pp. 239, 2■l^ ff. ; Trans. 
Soc. vol. II. p. 232 ; Elliot’s Hist, vol. I. pp. Ho, 151, 192. 


p. 93; Elliot’s Hist, of hid., vol. I. p. 217 ; 
R, As. Soc. voL HI. p. 564 ; Trans. Bom. Lit. 
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found in every part of Kachh. Once they took a leading part in the affairs of Kachh, 
and were its most able karbharis and generals. They take up any profession that 
suits them. They are porters, menial servants, shop-keepers, cultivators, clerks, and 
karbharis. Some of them are as handsome as the Rajputs of the purest blood. 

The Saiighars were one of the tribes that accompanied the Sammas from Sindh. 
They were subdivided into fom’ castes when they entered Kachh. Other tribes of 
Rajputs, such as Chavadas, Chahuvans, &c., joined them, and there are at present 
seventy-two family mihJis. Some are Muhammadans and others Hindus, but all worship 
the Yakshas, which are supposed to be some foreign race that saved them from the 
oppressions of J4m Puvara by killing him. The Hindu Sanghars, of whom the 
B ham das in Vagad are a branch, are chiefly found in Kanthi; the Muhammadans, 
said to be of Arab descent, are settled in Ab#sa, Modasa, and Mak. 

The Bhatias, originally Bhati Rajputs from Bhattiner on the north of Mewad, 
like the Jadejas, claim to be Yadavas. After their migration to Sindh they degenerated, 
it is said, into fishermen, but the Maharaja of the Valabhacharyas gained them over to 
wear the sacred thread, and to follow the rules of his sect with much strictness.* They 
have of late greatly risen in the social scale, and are among the most enterprising 
merchants, trading with Bombay, Ambia, the coast of Africa, &c. 

^ The Khojahs or Khavajahs, now Shiah Muhanomadans, were originally mostly 
Hindus of this Bhatia caste. Now they have a separate religion of their own, consisting 
of the I)as Avatams of the Hindus grafted on the Shiah tenets of the Muhammadans. 
Their high priest is His Highness Aga Khfin of Bombay, to whom they pay extraordinary 
reverence.^ They do not go to the masjid, but have a separate place of worship called 
the Khana, There are some reformers of late among them who, rejecting the mixed 
creed, have become Sunnis. They are chiefly cultivators in Kachh. The Pals are also 
Muhammadan converts from Bhfiti Rfijputs. 

^ Among the other tribes of Rajput descent may be named the Barads, Bhambhiyas, 
Chhugars, Dais, Jhdlds,t Kandagaras, Mayadfis, Kanades and Pasayas, Pehfis, 
Mokalsis and Mokas, Reladiyas, Varamsis, Verars, &c.j 

But the most numerous are the different divisions of the Samma tribe of Rajputs, 
to which the Jadejfis, or ruling class, and their kindred families belong. These 
divisions or families have assumed different names from their various ancestors. Prom 
Jam Samma, the son of Narpat, the ancestor of the race, we have the Sammas and 
Samejas, who came into Kachh at an early date in the history of their tribe and 
settled in Pachham, where they are still to be found as Muhammadan gnasias and 
herdsmen. The Kers are descendants of Manai, one of the first chiefs who came into 


vol. IL^^p - of Maharajas, pp.44, &c.; Briggs, Cities of GujaraslUra, pp. 237,238 ; Tr.Lit. S. Bom., 

TT . I t Jhalas,” says K. Forbes, « under the name of Makvanas, at Kerantigadh, or 

?•’ ^ p ace ebiyas ruled in succession to numerous ancestors, when the Vaghelas were the 

7 supposes Kerantigadh to be the same as Kanthkot. May it not be the modern 
Khedd . Bus Malu,^ \ ol. I. p. 297 ; conf. Wilson’s Infanticide, p. 159. 

V ^ respecting these and the other castes, see a paper in the Indian Antiquary (vol. 

f “y request, and on the basis of a list of my own, by Mr. Dalpatram Pranii van 
a a 1, Inspector of Schools at Bhuj. As no list previously existed, it suppUes an important want, and has 
been made to a very large extent the basis of the notes here 'given. It was prepared, however, too hurriedly to 
be complete, though it may form an excellent basis for more extended research in the province. 
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Kaclih. The foiulh in descent from IJnacl, the brotlier of Manai, was Jam Lakha, 
e son of Ja da, from whom his descendants derive the common name of Jade] a.* 

is to this Lakha that the introduction of female infanticide is attributed. The 
cscendants of Eata Rayadhan, the son of Jam Lakha, pass by the general name of 
hang, who have either become poor peasants on account of their lands having been 
sold, or divided among the fraternity, or encroached upon by their 2 :)owerfnl brethren of 
more recent descent from Eao Khangarji, the foimder of Bhnj. The following are 
among the principal Dhang tribes :—Abd&, Imar, B^rhch, Bhojde, Bfitta, Deda, 
Gaha, Gajan, Hothi, Jada, Jesar, Kaya, Koret, Mod, Paer, &c. 

Hala, the second son of Gajan and grandson of Eata Eayadhan, subdued all the 
vdlages in the south and west of Kachh, and founded the Halh tribe, the chief of 
which. Jam Eaval, in the sixteenth century, usurped the Government of the whole 
country, but was finally driven out by Eao Khangar. He went to Eathiawad, of which 
he conquered the western part from the Jaitwas, and gave it the name of Halar, where 
he founded the town of Havanager and made it his capital. The Jam of ISTavanagar is 
descended from him. Those who remained in Kachh hold some villages as their girds 
in the districts of Kanthi and Hal^chovisi. 

These are all, properly speaking, Jadejhs, but the name Jadeja or Jhadeja is 
specially applied at present, in the province at least, to the descendants of Jam 
Hamirji (cir. A.D. 1530), who are of the Saheb, Efiyab, and Khanghr branches. 

Many of the Jfidejfi clans have adopted the Muhammadan religion, but still retain 
their nukhs or family names. 

The other tribes who belong to the same faith are, — the Mehmans, who are Sunni 
converts from the Lohhn^s and came from Sindh; Boh orbs, Shiah converts from the 
Brahmans, having their Mull4 at Surat; A gar iy as, originally Efithods, from AgiA ; 
Ag^s, Bhandarls, Bhattis, D&r^ds, Mangarifis, Otfirs, Phdy^rs, Phuls, Rajads, 
Rayam^s — converts from Mokalsi E&jputs, Sedats, Vehans, &c. ; and of Sinfihi 
Muhammadans — Hfilepotrhs, Narangpotrfis, Nodes, Hingorhs and Hingorjas, 
Ners, Poars, &c. ^ 

Among the Brahman castes are, — Andicb, Saraswat, Pokharna, Nagar, Sachora, 
Srimali, Gimara, Mo^, and Rajgur Brahmans. 

Of Vanias, there are Sravaks of the Oswal, Srimali, Bhojak, and Loka gachhas; | 
and Vaishnavas of the Mesri, Kandoi, Soni, Sorathia, Mudh, Yaicla, and perhaps other j 
divisions. 

There are three divisions of the Charans: — 1, Kachhelas (Kachhis) ; 2, Maruvas 
(fromMarwad) ; and 3, Tumbels (from Sindh). The last two are the family bards of 
the Jade j as, and enjoy several villages as girds given by Jam Eaval and the Harbars 
of Kachh. The Maruvas and Kachhelas reside in Mak, and the Tumbels in Kanthi. 
The Kachhelas are money-lenders, and trade by caravans of bullocks. The difference 


* The origin of the name is thus given by a late Eao of Kach, in a ynd furnished to the Political Agent in 
1850; — “At first Jam Jado had no son ; and at that time the Eani of his younger brother Virji, named 
Eupajibai Chahuvan, bore tmn sons, the eldest, Lakhaji, and the youngest Lakhiarji. A twin in the Sindhi 
language is ealled a yeWa birth. Jada Jam adopted the elder Lakhaji, from which time Lakha was called the 
son of Jada Jam. In the Gujarati language he is called Phulano Putra (such a one’s son), and in the Sindhian 
language Jada Junya (a twin). From that the name of Lakha Jadeja or Jada Jam has been derived, and 
the descendants of Lakha Jam have been called Jadejas .” — Bombay Selections, XV. p. 205. 
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between a Bhat and a Charan lies chiefly in the latter being a simple reciter of 
a Eaj put’s praise in short, rude, poetical pieces, while the former is a regular genealogist, 
and sometimes the historian of the family. 

The Kuhbis or Kulambis of Kachh are chiefly of the Anjana and Leva divisions ; 
few, if any, Kadavas are found. 

^The pheds, the lowest caste among the Hindus, are found in every town and 
village. From their miMs, or family names, many of them appear to have been 
originally of Eajput descent. For instance, we find among them Solankis, Chavadas, 
JhMas, Yaghelas, &c.^ The Hindus consider themselves polluted by their touch. Their 
profession is that of weavers, cobblers, wood-splitters, and tanners. They also take the 
hides and entrails from the carcasses of dead animals. Those who serve as guides to 
government officers are also called Meghvals. 


XVI. JADEJl HISTOET. 

The J^deja or Jh&dejftprinoes of Kachh, who claim to be descended from Krishna 
and the Y&davas, trace their descent through a mythical line of eighty sovereigns of 
Sonitapura and Misr — the latter Egypt, the former (otherwise called Devikota) the capital 
of Ban^sura, a legendary king in Southern India, whose story is told in the Vishnu 
Piirdna.* We come to something more like a real personage in J&m Narpat, though 
he is said to have fled with three brothers from Misr, ‘ embarking from the port of 
IJrmar^’ and to have gone to Osam hill in Sorath, where his eldest brother, IJgrasena, 
became a Muhammadan and took the name of Aspat, while a younger brother, Gajapat, 
is the traditional ancestor of the Chudasamas of Sorath. Narpat is then said to have 
taken Gazni,t killing Firuz Shah. He was succeeded by his son Samma, the ancestor 
of the Sammas, who was driven from Gazni ‘by Sultan Shah the son of Firuz Shah,’ 
and went to Eve at Kijaranand ; by his wife Kaluba, a Makwani, he had a son Jeha 
or Tejekar, married to a Parmar, by whom he had a son and successor Jam Neta. 
Neta was married to a Eathod, and had a son Jam Notiyar, who, by one of his wives, 
a Chavadi, had a son Jam Udharbad. One of his wives was a Sodhi, and bore 
Jam TJdha, who was married to a Gohil, by whom he had Jam Ean, or Eahu, the 
father of Udhar by a Sodhi. Jam Udhar’s son was Jam Abda, who married a 
Chavadi and became the father of Jam Lakhiyar, who finally established himself 
at Nagar Samai in Sindh. He in turn is said to have married a Sodhi, and by her 


* Wilson’s Vishnu Purdna, bk. V. ch. 32, 33, pp. 591-96 (4to. edit.); and conf. Hindu Theatre, vol. II. 
pp. 396-99; Harivausa, caps. 55, 171, and 172; and my Elephanta, § 18, and note 26 ; Fr. Buchanan places 
Sonitapura in Bengal, H. H. Wilson in Southern India, and Wilford identifies it with Munjapattana,— 

Res, vol. IX. p. 199. 

t Gazni is also an old name of Khambat or Cambay. 
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ad Jilin Lakha Gliurara or Dhoclara. These seem all to hare been petty chiefs 
Sa-inma tribe in Sindh, probably before the middle of the thirteenth century. 
Lakha Gbnrara was succeeded by bis son Unad, who was murdered by bis brothers 
Moda and Mandi. Moda and three of bis brothers were then obbged to flee into Kacbb, 
where their relatiye Wagam Chavadti was reigning; here also they killed Wa gam 
Charadd, reduced the seven Vaghela, tribes, and obtained possession of the province. 
After five reigns the line became extinct with Puvara. 

The only name that figures prominently among these five is Lakha Phulani’s, — 
the fourth on the list, — but, though probably belonging to the fourteenth century, it is 
a matter of no small difiiculty to fix his date. The Bardic chronicles dift'er widely 
respecting it, some placing his death as early as Samvat 901, i.e. A.D. 811, and others 
in S. 1201, or A.D. 1111. Unless, as is most probable, there were other Lakhas with 
whom the son of Phula has been confounded, both these dates are too early, even the 
latter by, perhaps, about 200 years. Different attempts have been made to rectify this. 
Capt. Daikes, taking the traditional date about S. 900, says : “ Lakha is supposed to 
have come to Kachh about A.D. 813.” And Dr. Wilson, starting from this converted 
date, says : ” ‘ About A.D. 813 ’ should be ‘ about A.H. 813,’ the equivalent of which, 
Samvat 1521, is given as the year of the ascent of the gadV' (at Vinjan) “ by 
Dayadhan the son of Lakha Jadani.”* * * § Now the Hijirah year 813 really corresponds 
with S. 1196 ; but if there were an error at all of the sort supposed by Dr. Wilson, it 
would be in the Samvat year itself, not in its converted form, and to read A.H. 900, 
or Samvat 1551, manifestly gives too late a date; for we have nine princes between this 
and Samvat 1605, and therefore can scarcely assume E-fita Eayadhan’s accession to have 
occurred later than S. 1150, nor perhaps earlier than S. 1100, while his father Lakhfi 
Jfim, the son of Virji, and adopted son of Jfim Jfidfi of Thatlifi may have come 
into Kachh about S. 1107, or A.D. 1350. 

Lakha Phulani’s Pdliya at Adkot in K^thiawad is variously reported to be dated 
S. 901, S. 1101 (in the time of Bhima of Gujarat), and in S. 1201 (in the time of Kumara- 
pfila). If the Paliyfi is genuine and the inscription legible, it is to be regretted that we 
have no copy of it for the settlement of this point. Lakha is said to have been 
killed in a war with Mularaja of Gujarat; but Mularaja Solanki flourished S. 998 
to 1053, which is much too early. Major J. W. Watson therefore argues f that it was 
with MulujiVaghela, aided bySinhoji Bathod, that Lakha contended at Adkot, 
and an inscription on a well near Morw^da, of Rana Visal De, the fifth in descent 
from Muluji, is dated S. 1516 ; hence Muluji must have lived about Sam. 1100-1120, — 
in perfect accordance with the date assumed above. 

Previous to this, Singhar, the fourth of the Sumr^ princes of Sindh, about the 
beginning of the twelfth century (A.D. 1092-1107), "directed his efforts against the 
country of Kachh, and extended his sway as far as ManLkbai.”| 

In Mr. Malet’s translation of Tdrtkhu-s Sind, the following passage occurs : " After 
the death of Khaf if,§ the people, the men of weight under government, and those out of 


* See Bombay Selections, No. XV. p. 9 ; and Indian Antiquary, vol. III. p. 228. 

t Indian Antiquary, vol. II. pp. 316, 317 ; vol. III. p. 42 ff. 

J Bombay Selections, No. XIII. p. 41, has “ Nanik Nai,” Elliot’s Hist, of Lidia, vol. I. p. 216. 

§ About A.H. 536 or A.D. 1142. 
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employ, agreeing that it was proper, raised Duda, the son of ’Umar, and grandson of 
Pitthu, to the throne of the Saltanat in his place. When all the affairs of the state 
were firm in his hands, Singhar, a zamind^r, came to pay his yearly taxes. He became 
acquainted with DMa. This had lasted some time, when one day he spoke of Kachh in 
the following terms, in his presence, saying that he had heard that the Samma tribe had 
deterinined to come to That ha to take it, and that he should be prepared for this. On 
hearing this, Ducla, collecting forces out of number, marched to Kachh, and he severely 
twisted the ears of those people. Then a man of the Samma trihe named Lakha came 
as ambassador, bringing presents and a Kachh horse, making offering of these, and 
asking pardon for their sins. Duda with great kindness, gave him presents in money, 
a horse and a khiVat, allowing him then to depart.” * * * § This must have been about the 
middle of the twelfth century. 

In the end of the thirteenth century or early in the fourteenth, the throne of the 
Sumras was usurped apparently by Armll,t a tyrannical oppressor. “Previous to 
this,” says Mir Muhammad M’asum, “ some men of the Samma tribe had come from 
Kachh and had settled in Sindh, where they, formed alliances with the people of the 
country. In this tribe there was a man named Unar distinguished for intelligence. 
The chief men of the country brought him secretly into the city, and in the morning a 
party of them entered into the house of Armil, slew him, and placed his head over the 
gate of the city. The people then placed Unar on the throne.” This event probably 
took place not later than A.D. 1351, J and it is to be remarked that the Samm&s are 
almost invariably spoken of as a Kachhi tribe. After a short reign Unar was slain by 
his own subjects, and was succeeded by Jam Jffn^, another Samm^, and Jiin^ by 
Tam^chi, who at least in one MS. of the Tarikhi Wasumi is called “the son of Jam 
Unar.”§ Tamachi was succeeded by his son Malik Khairud-din, who was invaded by 
Muhammad bin Tughlak, A.D. 1361. He was succeeded by his son J^m Babaniya, 
and he by his brother Jdm Tamachi II. (A.D. 1367 ||). J&m Sal^hu-d din (A.D. 
1380-1391) followed Tamachi, and “ his first act was a rectification of the frontier, 
which had been encroached upon by refractory subjects. He accordingly sent a force 
to punish them, and after inflicting salutary chastisement he marched against Kachh. 
Some obstinate fighting ensued, but in every battle the breeze of victory struck the 
standards of the Jam, and he returned home in triumph with the spoils.”T[ 

The next mention of Kachh in the Sindh aimals is that “ on the 6th of Jumad al 
awwal in the year 858 A.H. (May, 1454 A.D.) Jam Kayadhan came forth. During the 
reign of Jam Tughlak (1425-1452 A.D.) he had lived in Kachh, and had formed con- 


* Bombay Selections, No. XIII. pp. 41, 42 ; Sir H. M. Elliot’s Hist, of India, vol. I. pp. 217, 218. 

f The Muntukhabu-t Tawdrikh calls him Hamlr Sumra ; Elliot’s Hist. Jnd. I, 345. 

J The Tuhfatu-l-Kirdm places this in 1351 (A.H. 752). The B»g Ldr Ndmd seems to indicate that it was 
in A.D. 1334 (A.H. 734). — Elliot’s Hist. yo\.J., p. 494. If this is the Unar who invaded Kathiawad and 
besieged Ghumli {ante, p. 185), both these dates are rather late, — that is if the traditional date of the destruction 
of Ghumli can be depended on as correct, which, however, is doubtful to the extent of a few years. 

§ Bombay Selections, No. XIII. 48. 

II This date was correctly given by Prinsep in his Tables, p. 149, but the corresponding Hijirah date was 
misprinted 782. In Mr. Thomas’s edition of the Tables, A.H. 782, is allowed to stand, and its equivalent 
A.D. 1380, inserted with it. 

^ Bombay Selections, No. XIII., 49-50 ; Elliot, Hist, of India, vol. I. p. 227 ff. 
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nexions with tlie people of that country. He had maintained a considerable body of 
tried men, to whom he paid great attention, and to whom he used to give fine horses and 
other suitable presents. These men looked upon him as a wise and superior man, and 
devoted themselves to him with great sincerity. When he heard of the death of Jam 
Sikandar he proceeded with his entire force to Thatha, and there assembling the people, 
he addressed them to the effect, that he had not come to take the kingdom, hut that he 
wanted to secure the property of the Musalmans, and to accomplish their wishes. He 
did not consider himself worthy of the throne, hut they should raise some fitting person 
to that dignity, when he would he the first to give him support. As they could find no 
one among them who had ability for the high office, they unanimously chose him and 
raised him to the throne. In the course of one year-and-a-half he brought the whole 
of Sindh under his rule from the sea to Kajariki and Kandharak,* which are on the 
boundaries of Mathila and TJbawar. When he had reigned eight years and-a-half, the 
idea of sovereignty entered the head of Jam Sanjar, one of his attendants.” Eight 
years is then assigned to Jam Saujar who died in A.D. 1461, only seven years and nine 
months from the death of J am Sikandar ! .There is evidently some error here ; hut what 
is of more importance is to observe that Hata Hayadhan of Kachh cannot, as Hr. 
Wilson suggested, he the same as the JamHayadhan here mentioned, who must he 
placed 80 or 90 years later; hut in the Kachh family there is another Jam Kayadhan 
Hala, the great-grandson of Hfita Hayadhan, who might be the contemporary of, if not 
identical with, this Efiyadhan who entered Sindh in 1454 ; the name, however, seems to 
have been of not unfrequent occurrence. Possibly inquiry in Kachh might clear up this. 

And now, assuming the approximate dates adduced above, the Chronology will 
stand thus : — 

About A.D. 1250 (S. 1307). Lakha Ghurfinl, Gudara, or Hhodara of the 
Samma tribe was Jam of Nagar Thatha in Sindh. He had eight sons. 

Jfim Unad or ’Umar, his eldest son, succeeded him,t hut was put to death by his 
brothers Moda or Muda and Manai, who then with Sandha and Phula fled to Kachh, 
where they defeated the Ohavadas of Patgadh, and the Vaghelas of Kanthkot, and 
established themselves as rulers. 

About A.D. 1270. J^m Muda slew his maternal uncle Wagam Chavada and esta- 
blished himself at Gimthari : he was succeeded by 

About A.D. 1290, Sara the son of Mu^a. 

„ 1305, Phula the son of Sara. 

About 1320 (S. 1376). Lakha Phulani ruled at Khedakot, subdued the Kathis, 
and conquered part of Kathiawad, according to some reports, he was slain at Adkot 
in Kathiawad, others say he was murdered by his son-in-law. 

About 1344 (S. 1401), Pura or Puvarfi Gahani, his nephew, after a short reign, 
was killed by the Yakshas; he left a widow Eaji, who invited Lakha Jam to Kachh. 

About 1350 (S. 1406). Lakha Jam, the son of Ynqi and adopted son of Jam Jada 
of Thatha; Jada, who gives name to the Jfidejas, was the son of Sandha, a son or 
descendant of Tamachi Samma the son of Jam TJnad, the elder brother of Muda. 


* One MS. has only Kajar ; Mr. Malet gives “ Kajar, Malli, and Khundl.” 

t Can this be the same Unad who succeeded Armil in Sindh, and was put to death ‘ by his subjects ’ ? See 
above, p. 198. 
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About A.D. 1365 (S. 1421). Eata Eayadhan, son of Lakba succeeded; be 
bad four sons, of whom the third Gajan, ruled at Bara near Thera in the west of 
Kachli ; his son Hala gave to his son Eayadhan (cir. A.D. 1450) and descendants the 
name of Hala. With the Jam of Havanagar they now possess Halar in Kathiawad. 
Rayadhan’s eldest son Deda or Dadar ruled at Kantbkot. 

About A.D. 1385, Athoji, the second son of Eata Eayadhan, ruled at Ajapur to the 
north of Bhuj. 

About A.D. 1405, Gahoji or Godaji, son of Atho. 

„ 1430, Vehanji, son of Gabo. 

„ 1450, Mulvaji, or Madvaji, son of Vehan. 

„ 1470, Kfi,nyoji, son of Mulva. 

„ 1490, Amarji, the son of Kanyoji. 

„ 1510, Bhimji, the son of Amarji. 

„ 1525, Jam Hamirji, son of Bhimji, murdered in 1537 by Jam Eaval 

Halii, who was afterwards driven out of Kachh, and founded Navanagar or Jamnagar 
in Kathiawad (A.D. 1539). 

In A.D. 1548 (S. 1605). Eao Sri Kbangar, son of Hamir, who bad fled to 
Ahmadabad, was aided by Mahmud Shah in regaining his dominions, and distin- 
gnished by the title of Eao. He founded Bhuj as his capital. From this date the 
chronology is well ascertained. 

A.D. 1585 (S. 1642). Eho Bhhrmalji, son of Khangar. 

1631 (S. 1688). Eao Bhojarh.ja, son of Bharmal. 

1644 (S. 1702). Edo Khangar II., nephew and adopted son of Bhoja. 

1654 (S. 1711). Tamdchi, brother of Khdngar, son of Meghaji. 

1662 (S. 1722). Eayadhan II., son of Tamdchi. 

1697 (S. 1754). Maharao Sri Pragmalji, after murdering his brother Eevaji, 
placed Kahanji, Eeva’s son in command at Morbi, which his descendants have held ever 
since. In his time Jam Tamachi, the sixth in descent from Hala, was driven out of 
Halar and came to Pragmalji, who sent his son Ghodaji with an army and restored 
Tamachi. Halar ji, the son of Pragmalji’s brother Kdgalji founded the towns of Kotara, 
Kotri, Kangarchi, Godra, &c., and was the ancestor of the Halani branch of Jadejas in 
Abdasa. 

1715 (S. 1772). Mahdrao Sri Ghodaji, son of Pragmalji. 

1718 (S. 1775). Maharao SrlDesalji, son of Ghoda, imprisoned by his son 
and died A.D. 1751. 

1741 (S. 1798). Mahhr^jadhir^ja Mjrza Maharao Sri Lakhpatji, or Lakha, 
son of Desalji, obtained from Ahmad Shah, Padishah of Dehli, the title of Maharao 
Sri and the “ Mai Moratab.” 

1760 (S. 1817). Maharhjadhiraja Mirza Maharao Sri Ghodaji II., son of 
Lakhpatji, In his time Kachh was four times invaded from Sindh. 

1778 (S. 1835). Maharajadhiraja M. M. Sri Eayadhan III., son of Ghodaji, 

1813 (S. 1870). MahardjadhMja M. M. Sri Bhhrmalji II. (Mansingh), son 
of Eayadhan, by a concubine, dethroned. 

1819. (S. 1876). Maharajadhiraja M. M. Sri Desalji II., son of Bharmalji. 
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The genealogy of the Jadejas may he represented thus ; — 

Lakha Godara. 


I 

Jam Unad. 

I 

Jam Tamaehi.* 
Jam Sandha, 

I 

1 ^ 

Jam Jada. 


Manai, 

ancestor of the 

Muda. Otha. 

r 

Veryar. 

Sandha. 

Ikho. 

Kers. 

Sara. 

1 





1 

Phula. 





PhLla. 


Virji. 


Jam Lakha Phulani. 


Goda. 


I -adopted — Jam Lakha Jadeja. 
Gaho. Rata Eatadhax. 

I 


Lakhiyar. 


PuvAEA or PUEA. 


Seta. 


Deda. 


Othaji, cap. Ajapur. 


Deda or Dadar, ancestor of the 
Dedas, cap. Evantlikot. 


Gajan, cap. Bara. Hothi, ancestor of the Hothis. 


Gaho or Goda. Phula. Dal. JiMji. 


Vehan. 


Mulvoji. 

I 


Disar. 


Butta, 

ancestor of the 
Buttas. 


Kata or Barach 
Kanyo. ancestor 
! of the 

Barachas. 


Eelriya. 


Barach. 

I 

Jada. 

1 

Bhata. 


Hala, 

ancestor of the Halas. 
^ 1 

J am Eayadhan. 

i 

Kubera. 


Jioji. 


Abda, ancestor 
of the Abdas. 


Moda, ancestor 
of the Mods. 


1 

Amaeji. 

I 


Yerawal. Pacliariyo. Varamsi. Nagiya. 


I f 

Bhdiji. Amarji. 

I 


Mokalsi. Kaya. 


Ustiya, 

ancestor of the 
L" stiyas. 


1 

Hamieji. 


I 


Bbimji. 


Aliyaji. Eao Kiiaxoae. 


Bhaemal. 

1 


Sahebji. 
anc. of the 
Sahebs. 


Eayab. 
anc. of the 
Eayabs. 


I 

Kamabai 
married to 
Mahmud Bigarah. 


Ravaji. 

1 

Lakha. 

I 

Jihaji. 

I 

DMar of 
Vagad. 


Hardhal. 

I 

Haripal. 

Unad. 

1 

Tamachi. 

1 

Harbhara. 

Hardhal. 

LaichS. 


Jam Raval, 
founded 
Navanagar. 
A.D. 1539. 


I 


Bhojaeaja. 


Megha. 

I 


IHiasgak II. 


I 

Tamachi. 
Eatadhan II. 

I 


Eevaji, 

murdered by Pragji. 

I 

Kanyoji, 

founded the Morvi state. 

I 

Aliyaji. 


1 

Nagalji. 

I 

Halar, 

held the Giras o/Kanthi and 
Munra ; ancestor of the 
Halanis. 


Peagmalji, d. 1715. 
1 

God.aji, b. 1681. 

I 

Desalji, b. 1707. 

I 

Lakhpat. 

I 

Godaji II. 


Eatadhan III., b. 1763. 


I T- » ' A • 

jManaino'h, a/teru'flrJ* Eao Biiaeilalji II. Kesarbai, 

° I married to the Nawab of 

Sri Desalji IL, b. 1816. Juiiagadh. 


Prithviraja. 

Laduba. 


* Instead of Tamachi, some genealogies insert Sama, Kaku, Eayadhan, and Pratap or Pah, between Unad 

and Sandha or Sandhobad. 

(11540.) C C 
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The history of the princes from Khang^ has been succiactly told by Dr. Burnes in 
his STcetcJi of the Sistory of Ciitchf and by Lieut. Baikes, in his Memoir,'^ and need not 
be further noticed here. Neither of these accounts, however, mentions the invasion of 
Kachh by Mirza Shah Husain Arghun (1522-1544) . J 

Tl^ narrative of Mir Muhammad M’asum runs thus : — “When Shah Husain had 
returned from the capture of Multan to Bhakkar, a petition came from the Amir s of 
Thatha saying that Khangar was preparing to come against him.”§ Shah Husain 
immediately went in that direction with expedition. On arriving near it, ambassadors 
came to him from Khangm* * * § , saying : ‘ My relation Amir Amravi was formerly slain in 
your quarrels. My people collected to take their revenge, but you had gone to take 
Multan, II and I preserved your reputation in not coming upon yom’ families at that time. 
Now it is necessary for you to make peace, and to give me a portion of Smdh ; if not I 
wiU make war with you.’ Mhza Shdh Husain replied : ‘ There is no other language 
for me except war. The plain which I colomed with the blood of Amir Amravi still 
retains the mark of the blood of him, and before yom’ arrival, I am coming there.” 
Shah Husain, leaving some troops at Thatha to protect the families, marched against 
Khangar. Having passed the intermediate space, he came near Kachh, where the failure 
of grain came upon his army, from which his people became much distressed. Shah 
Husain and all his chiefs agreed that it was advisable for them to attack Eihangir from 
four du’ections, and that whoever by chance first felt him, those who were near should 
come to his assistance. The first of these bodies direeted upon the enemy was that of 
Sultan Muhammad Kh^n Bakii ; the second was that of Mir Fiu’ukhi ; in the centre 
was Shah Husain himseK ; and with the fourth were Mirza Isa, and Mir Abik. Khanghr 
only received news of Shhh Husain alone coming with a weak force, so he marehed with 
10,000 men, horse and foot, in his direction. By chance, marching along, the noise of 
the beating of Nagarahs reached the ears of Sultan Muhammad, who said to his men : 

‘ the noise of the Nagarah eomes to my ears.’ AU expressed their wonder at such being 
heard in the jungle. He then again heard the noise, and sent some people to the top of 
a hill to look about and bring the news. These brought word that Khangar was moving 
with a large force towards Shah Husain. The Mirza having heard of the approach of 
the enemy towards him, marched quickly with his troops to meet him. In the meantime 
Sultan Muhammad, having come across, arrived in front of Khangar. He then sent a 
stirrup-holder to Shah Husain, saying, ‘ Do not advance from where you are ; God 
wilhng, I will not allow him to come upon you.’ He also sent a Kassid to Mir Purukh, 
to come up quick. When Khangar’s forces came in sight of their foes, they dismounted 
from then’ horses, forming lines, and taking their shields and spears in their hands, tied 
themselves to each other by the ends of their waist-cloths. Sultan Muhammad directed 
the brave men with him to take nothing in their hands but their bows and arrows. In 


* Appended to his Narrative of a Visit to the Court of Sinde, pp. 147-221 (Edin. 1831). 

I Bombay Government Selections, No. XV. pp. 11-44, 96-133. 

:[ This passage, like too many others, is also omitted from Elliot and Dowson’s translations from the 
Muhammadan Historians. It is greatly to be regretted that where passages are omitted in this otherwise valuable 
work, clear resumes of their contents are not given. From this serious defect the work is frequently misleading. 
The warn of Indexes, too, renders it troublesome to consult. 

§ Conf. Wilson’s Suppression of Infanticide, p. 59 ; Bombay Selections, No. XVI. pp. 93, 94. 

II This was in A.H, 932, or 1526 A.D. 
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this manner there was good fighting for two or three hours. Khaugar’s two leading 
lines became food for the eagles of the brave men of Sultan Muhammad like pigeons : 
the remainder of his troops placed their faces in the direction of flight, and those, running 
away, came upon Mir Eurukh, who made grass of them with his sabres. The troops 
remained there that night ; the next morning the whole went forth to plunder the 
villagers and country, making many prisoners, and numbers of horses, cattle of all sorts, 
and property of various kinds fell into the hands of sipahis, Shah Husain, returning with 
victory, arrived at Thatlia.” 

In the reign of Hao Goclaji or Gorji, Kachh was invaded by the Sindhians with 
80,000 men, under Mn Ghulam Shah Kalora, in 1762. A most sanguinary battle was 
fought at Jara, about 18 miles from Lakhpat, immediately after which Ghulam Shah 
retired, and, at the village of Mora, on the north side of the Ean, threw a hand or dam 
across the Pharan branch of the Indus, causing the stream to flow into other branches 
of the river. The flow of fresh water into and from the Pan being thus stopped, 
and no resistance offered to the sea, a large area which had formerly been a fertile plain, 
yielding from rice cultivation an annual revenue of 20,000?. to the Kachh Darbar, was 
converted iuto a dreary barren salt marsh.* This, as may easily be supposed, has 
considerably modified the physical aspect and conditions of the west of Kachh. 


Of more importance, however, in connection with the arcliitectural remains of the 
province, was the great earthquake of 16th June 1819, which extended from Nepal in 
the north to Pondicherry in the south, and from Mekran in the west to Calcutta in the 
east, but the force of wliich most violently affected Kachh and the tracts immediately 
to the north of it. The shock probably did not last more than two minutes, but the 
waving of the surface of the earth was perfectly visible, and so strongly undulatory that 
it was no easy matter to keep on one’s feet, and in attempting to walk the motion was 
aptly compared by an eye witness to “ that felt when walking quickly on a long plank 
supported at both ends when one foot was elevated, the earth either rose and met it, 
or sunk away from it in its descent.” At Anjfir, the tower, " after rolling and heaving 
in a most awful degree, gave way at the bottom, on the western face, and crumbling 
down, buried guns and carriages in the rubbish : a moment after the towers and curtains 
of the fort wall, and upwards of fifteen hundred houses were reduced to ruins,” and about 
a similar number rendered uninhabitable : all excepting four were cut as it were in two, 
one half crumbling into ruins ; and a hundred and sixty-five lives were lost, besides a 
number who afterwards died of their bruises. In Bhuj “ nearly seven thousand houses, 
o-reat and small, were overturned, and eleven hundred and forty or fifty people buried in 
the ruins, and of those stone buildings which escaped ruin, about one third were much 
shattered. The north-eastern face of the town wall, a strong modern builcling, on an 
average four and a half and five feet thick, and upwards of twenty feet high, was laid 
level nearly to the foundation. 

The fortifications of Thera, among the best in the province, " had scarcely a stone 
unturned.” Kotheri, five or six miles from Thera, was reduced to a heap of rubbish, 
only about fifty or sixty gable ends of ruins left standing. Mother a suffered equally in 


* Bombay Selections, No. XVI. pp. 99, 100; Burncs’s Narratk-c, &c., pp. 153, 154 ; Traas. B. As. Soc. 
vol. III. pp. 551, 584 ; Journ. R. As. Soc. vol. I. p. 200. 

C C 2 
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houses and ramparts, and seventy-three lives. Naliya, Kothari, Vihjan, Boha, and 
many others suffered similarly, whilst Mandau’, Muhdra, Sandhan, Punri, Bachau and 
Addhovi escaped with comparatively little damage.* * * § 

In Kathiawad — Purhandar,f Morhi, and Amran suffered considerahly. At 
Khamhay the largest and loftiest dome of the Mosque, built in A.D. 1325, and under 
which the remains of the founder Sher Muhammad Nauhahari were entombed, was 
thrown down.J At Ahmadabad the shaking minarets of the great mosque fell,§ 
and at Siddhpur a portion of the ruins of the Budra Mala are said to have been shaken 
down. II 

Tliis convulsion must have totally ruined many of the oldest buildings in Kachh. 
At Kheda, as will he noticed again, a veiy fine old temple attributed, as most old 
buildings in Kachh are, to Lakha Phulani, hut probably of much older date, was partly 
thrown down. 

But probably the country was never very rich in remains ; and they have certainly 
been less investigated than those of almost any other similar area in the Bombay Pre- 
sidency. It was only in May 1872 that Captain Goodfellow, acting Political Agent at 
Bhuj, at my request, drew up a list of the old buildings, principally from native 
information, to which a supplement was afterwards added. But these dry lists were 
anything hut a satisfactory gmde, and are still incomplete : the interesting old temples 
at Kotai on the borders of the Ban; the ruins of TFagam Chavad^-ka-gadh, an early 
capital, of which the walls — about two thousand yards in circumference — are still to he 
traced ; and the deserted city of Guntri in Chitr&no, the oldest seat of the Sathsand 
B^jputs, with walls two thousand two hundred and fifty yards in circumference, are 
enth’ely omitted ; and Puvar-no-gadh, the capital of Puvara, the nephew, or son-in-law 
of Laklul Phulani, is mentioned in terms that rather dispel than excite interest, though 
forty or fifty years ago Dr. Burnes said it contained " a two-storied palace within its 
walls, which was a great curiosity, and in very good repair.”^ 

The season, however, was too advanced before I reached Kachh to permit of a tour 
through the western portions of it, where, probably, the oldest remains are. It seemed 
advisable, therefore, on leaving Bhadresvar, to confine the survey to the eastern part, 
so as to visit Badhanpur, Sankesvar, and Jhinjuwada on the return journey. 


* Capt. McMurclo’s account in Trans. Lit. Soc. Bom. vol. III. pp. 90-107. 

f Capt. Elwood’s account in Ibid, pp. 113, 115. 

J Statistical Report of Cambay, Bom. Gov. Selec., No. IV. p. 21. 

§ Briggs’s Cities of Gtijarashtra, p. 203. 

II Tod’s Travels in Western India, p. 141. 

Burnes, in Trans. R. As. Soc., vol. III. pp. 586, 587. Mrs. Postans’s Cutch, pp. 152 S. 
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XVII. MUNRA, BHADRESVAR, AND ANJAR. 


The town of Mu hr a or Muhdra has been largely built of the stones of the old^ 
city of Bhadresvar, about twelve miles north-east from it. It contains little of note 
except a dome or chhatra over the pddtikd, or footprints of a Jaina high priest of the 
Achalagachha,* 13i feet square inside, with a small sikhara over the pdclukd. (Plate 
LVI. and XLIV. fig. 3.) Round them is an inscription. The interior of the dome is 
neatly carved with standing musicians at intervals, as is usual in Jaina domes. 

The substructure, screen wall, piUars, and interior of the dome are all executed in 
a style that would suggest that it probably belongs to the fourteenth century, and as 
the inscription round the pddukd inside is dated as of A.D. 1741, we must suppose 
that it was an old building, perhaps the Mandap of a temple appropriated as a 
mausoleum and repaired, if not modified. The outside of the dome is certainly modern. 
The photograph (plate LVI.) shows the sculptured details of the two pillars of the porch 
and of the screen wall sufficiently to indicate the prevailing characteristics of the 
Jaina stvle in their temples of the thirteenth to the fifteenth century ; and the sketch 
(plate XLIV. fig. 3) exhibits the front of the Sikhara over the marble slab bearing the 
footprints of the Guru, “ Harshaji the disciple of the Guru Radhaji, the disciple of the 
Gui’u Jivaji,” surrounded by an inscription, which states that he “ went to the gods in 
S. 1797 (A.D. 1740) in Mffi'gasirsha hadi 10th day.” 

Near it is a Paliy^, with a ship carved on it, indicating that the person to whose 

memory it is erected was a seafarer. 

At Bar hi, about a mile from Mundrfi, is a temple of Nilakantha Mahadeva, or Siva 
of the blue-neck, enclosed in a small court. And at the right side of the shrine door is 
an inscription dated in Samvat 1724, A.D. 1667. The linga, which is over-shadowed 
by a large seven-headed brass snake, is said to have been brought from the temple of 
Duda at Bhadresvar, and enshrined here. 


v/ 


Bhadresvar. 

The site of the ancient city of Bhadresvar or Bhadravati, extends to a very - 
considerable distance east of the present village, but most of the area has been dug over 
for building stone, and we may legitimately infer that before this trenching up of the 
foundations was begun many buildings above ground had been carried off. Mliat now , 

remains are the Jaina temple, the pillars and part of the dome of the Saiva temple of 

Duda the Wav or well close by it, two Masjids— one near the shore almost buried, 
the Dargah of Pir LM Shohah, and a fragment of the temple of As^puri. 

The Duda Wav has been a large and substantial well, without much architectural 
ornamentation about it. Over it is a lintel 17 feet 7 inches long by 2 feet 1 inch square. 
Many of the stones, however, have been carried off for bufiding purposes. 

* The four gachhas of the Jains about M-unra are the Achala, Tapa, Loka, and Khartaragachha. 
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Tlie cloDiG of tli 6 Du cl a toiuple that still stands near the "Wav is 15 feet 82 inches 
over all ; the pillars are 1 foot 4 inches square. 

^ The old Vasal temple or temple of Jagadevasah, as the Jaina shrine is called, is 
the work of several ages ; it has been restored and altered no one knows how often. 
(Plates LYII. to LXI.) The lower part of the shrine is perhaps the oldest of aU; the 
spire is a comparatively recent erection, or has more probably been carefully repaired ; 
^the temple itself and the corridors may he the work of Jagadeva-Sah about Sam. 1232 
(A.D. 1175) ; the two outer wings can hartUy be very old; the arches put in to support 
broken lintels in the corridors, &c. are perhaps of the same age ; and the outside porcn in 
front is quite recent. 

Connected with its history there are a series of traditions, collected early in the 
^present century by a Jaina Guru Khantavijaya, who seems to have used every endeavour 
to recover the old indms or royal gifts of land to the temple.* 

The temple, it is said, was first founded by Siddhasena of the race of Hari, whose 
capital was Bhadravati, in the twenty-first year of the Vairat era, and dedicated to 
Vas&i. Siddhasena’s successors were— his son Mahasena; his grandson Nfirasena; 
and great-grandson Bhojaraja, the contemporary of Sampriti of Mfirwad, the great 
patron of the Jains, and who also installed an image, and placed a figure of an elephant 
in the Bhadravati temple, Bhoja was succeeded by his brother’s son Vanaraja, who 
repaired the temple ; Vanaraja’s son was Sarangdeva; Sarangdeva’s wasVirasena; 
and hisHarisena, a devoted Jaina, who left the kingdom to his widow Lilfivati, the 
contemporary of Gandharva Sena of MaM, the father of Bhartriharihara and 
Vikrama,t the latter of whom established his own era when 450 {or 470) years of the 
Vairat had expired. Kirtidhara, the nephew of Harisena, succeeded Lilavati ; and his 
successors were his son Dharnipfila, and grandson Devadatta; then follow'ed 
Danjirfija, in whose time many chiefs plundered the country. 

VanaiAja Vfighelfi of Munjpur then seked on the cormtry (S. 213): he 
was a Jain, and was succeeded by his son Yogarhja,$ He was succeeded by his 
son Ratnadatta or Sivaditya, and he by Vijayarao or Vaisiddha, when the 
kingdom was shattered by the im-oads of neighboming tribes, and the Kathis 
from Pavargadh made themselves masters of Bhadravati, and held it for 147 
years. Kanak Chavada of Pattan 'then subjugated the country (in Samvat 618), 
rebuilt the temple and installed an image in it in S. 622. His successor Akad 
Chavada, was a 8 aiva, and was invaded by Sayyid Lal-Shah and the Mughuls. His 
son was Bhuvad. 

The Solanki Rajputs of Bhangadh next conquered the country and changed 


* Unfortunately the Guru has apparently tried to square his materials with his chronology, and he has 
assigned reigns of 32 years and upxcards to all the earlier kings whose names he supplies, making sixteen reigns 
cover a space of upwards of 900 years. How this has been accomplished it is difficult to see, unless he has 
assigned to each the whole length of his life as that of his rdgn. 

t Here the story is interrupted by the legends of Bhartrihari and Anangasena {Ind. Ant. vol. LV. p. 2 ; 
vol. V. p. 1), and of Vikrama, and the division of the earth among the various races, among which we find the 
Dhabi in Kapadvanj ; Khopra in Gajni ; Wala in Chotila; Vaghelain Munjpur; Kathi in Pavargadh; 
Jet va in Ghumli ; J adej a in Kachh ; Jhala in Patri ; Chavada in Pattan, &c. 

J V anaraja Chavada of Anhilvada (A.D. 745-806) was succeeded by his son Yogaraja (A.D. 806-841), 
and it is possible these may be the same as those named in the text. This Vaghela rule, at least, Could scarcely 
have commenced much before the middle of the seventh century A.D. 






HISTORY OF BHADRESVAE. 2^^ 

for foTyif.' ‘’“ihL" “‘“'f ’'9«)- Tte Solanki also a Jain, and ruled 

of Bhimraot he- tdd sway till S. 1189 (A.D. 1182), Isauglan the son 

f + ^ liis time the kingdom was split into 

h‘ Bhadresll: 

^ V I 1 Z of raising supplies for his army (S. 1119). ^ 

m i ' Jagadeva-sahj a wealthy merchant receired a 

grant of Bhadresvai- m absolute right for ever, and caused theVashi temple to he 
repau-ed on an extensive scale, ” thereby removing all traces of antiquity.” He died 
wi out lieirs in S. 1238. To this man is probably due the .present plan of the temple 
and most of the buildmg as it now stands. On several of the pillars of the corridors 
are inscriptions dated S. 1223 and 1235, hut generally so obliterated that little can'' 
e made out, except^ that the pillars bearing them were votive offerings by individuals 
made, doubtless, while the temple was being rebuilt. One in the back corridor, of 
more than usual length, appears to be dated ‘ Samvat 1134, Vaisakha, bright fortnight, 
15th day/ and to be a record of repairs and perhaps of a grant to the temple by a Jaina ^ 
of the grimali gachha. 

Jagadeva-sah’s affau-s fell into the hands of Haughana Vaghela and his irdi^s 
Ajjaramal Santidas and Nagandas Tejapal, the latter of whom visited Anhilavada 
Pattan, and retiumed, in S. 1286, with a sanff/i or pilgrimage to Bhadresvar, led by the^ 
great Dosa Srimali Vania brothers Vast up ala and Tejahpala. These were so well 
entertained by Vaghela Naughan that, on returning home, the Karbhari or Prime 
Minister Vastupala managed to get a daughter of Viridhawala the Vaghela sovereign 
of Gujarat (A.D. 1214-1243) married to Sarangdeva, the grandson of Naughan , 
Vaghela. The Bhadresvar temple seems to have been much visited in the twelfth j 
and thirteenth centmies, and to that age accordingly belong the buildings which enclose 
it on both sides behind the Mmti or range of shrines, and those which surrounded it 
outside, — for there is mention of numerous other temples erected by sanglms or 
leaders of pilgrimages. After this, however, troubles arose. 

Still later Jam Hala the son of Gajau, tried to get hold of Bhadresvar, but 
failing, retired to Vihjan; Harbham founded Phvadyala in the neighboiuhood . 
and his descendant Jam Baval seized Bhadresvar fort in S. 1592 as a defence against 
Khangar, and it is said was advised by the high priest Anand Vimal Siirisvara 
to betake himself to Kathiawad. Hala Dungarji, a relation of Rao Bharmalji’s 
seized the temple-lands, and the Rao had to visit the place in S. 1659 to arrange 
matters between the Sravaks and him. After this it was plundered by a Muhammadan 
force under Mohsiun Beg (A.D. 1693), and many of the images broken, from which 




* Vide ante, p. 192. The Guru’s chronicle here introduces Solanki Mularaja in] Sam.' 802, — the date of 
Vanaraja’s accession to the throne of Anhilvada, -whereas Mularaja Solanki succeeded to the throne either in 
Sam. 998 or 1018. To fill the space from 802 to 1124 lie brings in the Solanki dynasty of Gujarat, but 
curiously enough, omitting Kumarapala, giving Vallabha a reign of 69 years, instead of sis months, and 
altering the lengths of other reigns. If ive assume the Solanki conquest in S. 998, we may place Kanak 
Chavada in S. 918. 

t Bhimraja Solanki reigned S. 1078 to 1130 ; Bhimdeva S. 1235-1243. 

J In his time a Jaina Guru arrived named Dev a Suri, who -warned him of an approaching famine at the 
beginning of the ne-w century, which was to last for twelve years. Jagadova-sah accordingly collected vast 
stores of grain, and when the predicted fam ine began in S. 1204, he had abundance which lasted till 1215 (A.D 
1158), the last year of dearth. Even kings are said to have sent to him for grain. Conf. the story of Bhadra 
Bahu and the twelve years’ famine. — Ind. Ant. vol. III. p. 155. 
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period it seems to have been neglected. In 1703 the walls of the old fort began to 
he pulled down, and the stones used for building, and about 1810 even the old temples 
were razed to supply stones to build the new seaport town of Muhra or Muhdra. 

The general plan of the Bhadresvai* temple is similar to that of the Jaina temples 
at Belvada on Mount Ahu. It stands in a court about 48 feet wide by 8o feet in 
length, round which runs a corridor in front of the cells or small shrines, about forty-four 
in number, nine of them in the hack end where the corridor has a double row of pillars. 
The temple is placed towards the hack of this area, and from the line of the front of 
the temple the court is covered by three domes, supported by pillars. It is entered 
by a flight of steps ascending from the outer door to the covered area in front of the 
sanctuary. Over the porch is another large dome covering an area separated by a 
low screen wall from the area of the Mandap between it and the front of the temple 
itself. Behind the cells on the left side is a row of chambers, and at the south-west 
comer are others, some of which at least have been used as places for the con- 
cealment of images, &c. There are other chambers below them, entered by lifting up 
flagstones in the floor. On occasions of danger from Muhammadans or others, the idols 
were hurriedly deposited in these vaults, and sand thrown in after them to the level 
of the floor. On the east side of the temple is a large enclosed court with a well in it, 
perhaps for open air caste feasts, or for dispensing charity when the Sadavrit for that 
purpose existed in connection with the temple. 

The temple faces the north — an unusual position for a Jaina shrine — and the view 
in plate LVII. is taken from the north-east, showing the backs and spires of four of the 
small cells at that corner with the entrance-porch on the extreme right, leading into 
a small verandah, extending across the front the length of the area covered by the large 
dome above. All this portion, with its scolloped arches, is quite modern, and the balcony 
wall or front in the upper storey, — which is a good specimen of work of the kind, — may 
be compared with the screen walls of the Chhatm at MumA or of the Navalakha temple 
at Ghumli to show the differences of detail in work of the kind. 

In the shrine are three images of white marble, the central one, not at all large, is 
Ajithanatha, the second of the Tirthankaras, and has carved upon it the flgures 
probably for S. 1622 = (A.D. 1565).* On his right is Parsvanatha with the snake 
hood, marked S. 1232, and on his left Santinatha, the 16th Tirthankara also marked 
S. 1232 or A.D. 1175 — the date of the restoration by Jagadevasah. On the back wall, 
round the central figure, are Kausagiyas, indicative from their position that the shrine 
was once occupied by a larger image. On the extreme right is an image of the black or 
Samla Parsvand,tha. On the belt of sculpture which is immediately above the base, 
having a Devi on each principal face, there are, on each side the Devi, and on all the 
smaller faces a pair of small figures, mostly in obscene attitudes ; this is not at aU usual 
in Jaina temples. 

The pillars on the raised platform immediately in front of the temple itself, and 
their corresponding pilasters, are more elaborately carv^ed, somewhat in the style of 
those in the porch of the Munra ChJiatra but the pillars of the two domes are of the 

* In the account of the temple already given from a Jaina MS.it is said that Kan ak Chavada, in the 
fourth year of his reign (Sam. 622) rebuilt the temple and ‘ installed the image of the holy Jina in it.’ It may, 
hotvever, be suspected that as the account is not an old one, in this instance at least, the date was made to suit the 
figures on the image. 
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style repiesented in plate LX. fig. 1, while to five pillars on each side the central aisle 
eading from the landing up to the front of the temple strong pilasters have been 
added of which the base is represented in fig. 2. 

The doors of the small shrines are mostly surrounded by neat mouldings, none of 
them very elaborate in detail, and many of them alike. One, which may be regarded 
as a fair type of them, is represented in plate LXI. fig. 1. 

Plate LIX. represents the back of the building as seen from the south, from which 
■^ve should suppose that when the temple was built the level of the surface on this side 
"was higher than it is now. It will also he observed that a wall has been raised between 
the kikJiams of the shrines in the back corridor, doubtless as a defence work in the 
lawless times of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

South from this temple are the remains of a large Mosque nearly buried in the sand. 
It has been built of large blocks of stone, with pillars, square at the base, octagon in the 
middle, and circular above, having bracket capitals, and supporting massive lintels of 
9 feet long. In front of the Melircih are two rows of columns undisturbed ; of the next 
tv o rows but little remains ; then thei*e has been a wall, and outside it, other four lines 
of columns, and beyond them again are some others, probably belonging to the porch. 

Pir Lai Shobah’s place has a round dome on eight pillars set against the walls ; 
outside however tliis dome is a square pyramid and contracts upwards by steps. The 
roof of the porch is flat and divided into 9x3 small squares, each with a lotus flower 
inside. Pound the architrave, above the vine-ornamented wall-head course, is a deep 
line of Ai’abio inscription in large square Kufic characters ; and on the right-end waU. 
there are two lines of inscription. The 2Ieli)'ah is a plain semi-circular recess without 
any sculpture about it. The building stands in a small enclosure formed by a rough 
ruble wall built on the more solid foundation of the original court wall. In this court 
are some graves with inscriptions, also in the square Kufic character. 

South-west from this last is another mosque ; now entered from the north side, but 
the original entrance is on the east side, within which is built a small chamber, apparently 
never finished. The porch is raised on eight pillars, with pilasters against the walls. 
At the back is a IleJirab, a plain semi-circular recess, and two neat doors leading into an 
inner apartment, possibly a second place of prayer for a select number. It has four 
doors, two at each end. This mosque is built of pretty large stones, most accurately 
jointed, and all the roofs are of flat slabs. The doors have drips over them, and the two 
into the front apartment have semi-circular arches, the others lintels. The architraves 
are carved with neat veil or creeper patterns and with large flowers below, where the 
Jains employ human forms. On Plate LX. fig. 3 is shown one of the columns of this 
masjid, which are much the same in style as those of the Jatna temple, only not quite 
so slender. 


At Bhuvad, the temple of Bhu vanes vara Mahadeva is much ruined ; the roof 
of the shrine having entirely fallen in. The Ifandaj) measmes 31f feet by 39:| inside, 
and is supported by 31 pillars and four pilasters, 18 on the screen wall and 12 of them 
round the dome, which covers 22 feet 9 inches square inside the columns. The pillars are 
square to about one third their height, then octagon, and lastly round. The shrine has 
been a large one, fully 23 feet square, domed on 12 pilasters, 18 inches by 12 inches, with 
four-armed figures on the brackets. The brackets of the columns of the Mandap are plain, 

(11540.) j, 
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but a plinth of 9 or 10 inches deep above the bracket is carved with a raised geometrical 
pattern. The front of the brackets are also carved as in those of the Bhadresvar 
temple. The temple has been built of stones the whole thickness of the walls. Over 
the shrine door is a Devi— probably Bhavani. 

There is an inscription on the pilaster to the right of the shrine door, dated S. 1346 
1289-90 ; but of the 20 lines of which it consisted, only the names of Thakur 
4 anarama and a few other Thakru’s, probably his ancestors, with a few letters here and 
there, can now be read. 


Ax JAR. 

In the large town of Anjdr the temple of Mddhavrao is a Vaishnava shrine 

with a domed Mandap, the floor laid with black and white marble. The image is 

of black marble decked out in petticoats like a chBd’s doU, and placed on a table 

oyei aid ^ilb silvei, under which is the image of Garuda. The shrine doors are also 

plated with silver, and bear an inscription by the donor dated in 1869 A.D. On some of 

t e eight pilasters that support the dome are carved mermaids * and Naga figm-es. 

Ihere IS also a fountain in the middle of the floor, but the pipe is out of order. 

^ ilohaniAi’s temple is smaller and plainer, with a neatly carved wooden door. 

t IS also a^aishnava shrine, the idols being Krishna, with Eddhd on his left and 

Chatturbhuj-the fom-armed Vishnu-on his right, smaU paltry images that would 

not pass as good dolls. This temple was rebuilt some fifty or sixty years ago. 

AmM Mdtd’s temple and the adjoining math or monastery are built” of fragments 

^ ^ the enclosure gateway is a door of hard reddish stone, 

Te lintels may have 

aW 1 "" 1 "Tf • ?’" n ’ s^^^lptured slabs also lie 

ut and m-e buil into walls. The adjoining :\Iath belongs to the Atitst of Ajaiphla. 

imact o7a r ^alls,and is a smaU modern domed room, with 

ma es of Ajaipala on hm’sebaek, and of Ganapati-both well smeared with red paint. 

tlk red'ir 18^2; but the Atits, who wear pagcL of 

iTinr ^ colom’ and have a good revenue from the State, could not give much infor- 
matron respectmg them patron saint, whom they worship, except that he was a Chauhdn 


* See xjlate LXIII. fig. 4. 

t Atitj. These people ‘'^’e known under many .appellatives in Kmlih c;r.Tn ^ 

whence they are called GhaMris (family men) .and MlthdMris (.ascetics or monksf XhTsT'^’ " ^ A ' , , 

tentnbes: — b GE ; 2, P.arvat ; 3, Sao-ar • 4 Puri- 5 Rhartli; fi v' -r a - ' into 

Tl. A,i, of „„ of ,ho,e .ecu aitaote to Ja„o ,ho nA “ f 

name, as Karan-^rur, Hira-;;Mn, Ch.anchal-Wn?rt/^^, &c. By this he is di-tin " “P 

sect. A member of any of these sects m.ay be a Gh.arb.dri or xMathdhAr" f ^ member of a particular 
each other. Mo.t of them are professional be<^n-ars but th" * i i ’ intercourse with 

Bawa Eewagnr Kuvarg.ar is one of the o-r.-ate-t bankers of K, it. affair.-, of state .at native courts. 

Hmdu.stan for its credit; .and Bawa S.avaig.ar was much tru^^ted’ b^ he '1^7x1 "f 

three heads of the Atits, who are called Pirs; one is the P!r nf i Bhaun.agar. Xhere are 

the third of Kotesvar.”—/;n7. yol v p 168 Onur r of Ajaipal, and 

C«tr4, p. 120 ; Tra.s. A. .4s. 5bc. vol. III. pp. 570 .579 SS" H H wf ' f". P' 

206, 213, 216 ff. 1 1 • ^ 0- 9, o8, ; II. H. Y dson’s Hel. Sects, Works, vol. I. pp. 18, 
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King of Ajmer, who abdicated his throne, became an ascetic, and ended his days as a 
Samadi by a voluntary death. They are a Saiva sect, and the Nandi or sacred bull, with 
brass horns, occupies a prominent point on the platform facing the door of the shrine. 
Their pirs or gurus are buried around, and the chJiatras or small cells over their remains 
are marked by the linga. 

Jaisal was a Jadeja Rajput of Kedana, near Tunh, who, with his wife Turi 
Kathiana, it is said, gave themselves up to a voluntary death about four hundred years 
ago, and like Ajaiapala, they now enjoy divine honoiu’s. Their shrine is a small tile- 
roofed room with tombs of Muhammadan pattern in it of Jaisal, Turi, and a Vania 
devotee. Round the place are a number of small Chhatras over Raliyas. This shrine 
has also an allowance from the Darbar, It would be of interest if some one who has 
opportunity would investigate the history, traditions, and peculiarities of these Atits of 
Ajaipala and Jaisal. 

Klanesvar a Mata’s temple is also outside the walls, and is comparatively modern, 
with a dancing Yogini as its goddess. In front of the Nandi is a tortoise. 

Wankal Mata’s, on the north-east of the town, is also dedicated to a form of 
Bhavani. 

Badesvara is at some distance to the south-east of the town. The shrine and v 
sikhar are jorobably old, but it has been repaued, and the Mandap rebuilt in reeent 
times. On the withdrawn faces round the shrine is earved the lion-bodied figure, 
or sardiila, remarked elsewhere, but here with a considerable diversity of heads — in 
this differing from those on Muni Bawd’s (p. 92, and see plate LXIII. fig. 5). 

On the west of the town a new temple is being built to Dwdrkandth, and close to 
it is an unfinished one to Bahiicheraji, with three shrines on as many sides of the 
intended Mandap. Bahuchera is the “ looking-glass ” goddess, before whom the votary 
worships his own image in a piece of silvered glass. This is practical Hinduism, groping 
in childish superstition in spite of the beautiful moral maxims that are to be found in 
its Sanskrit literature. The other two shrines are dedicated to Bhavani and the Linga. 


D D 2 
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XYIII. BHUJ, KHEpl, KOTAI, Ac. 

Bhuja was made his capital by Bao Kbangar in S. 1605 (A.I). 1548) when he 
recovered his kingdom from Jam Eaval Hala, and became the first Jadeja ruler of the 
whole of Kachb. Though previously dedicated to the snake divinity Bhnjanga or 
Bhnjiya,* it does not seem to have been a place of any historical importance, and con- 
seqnently there are no remains about it of earlier date than the time of Kao Ehangar. 

The Mosque inside the gate of the city is remarkable for the thickness and closeness 
of the piers, of which there are four lines each 3 feet 10 inches thick, by 5 feet 5 inches 
to 5 feet 11 inches in length, separating aisles only 1 foot 10 inches wide, except the 
central one, which is 3 feet 2 inches mde. The hays are 9 feet 3 inches wide by 46 feet 

4 inches, the whole length of the building inside. The consequence of this arrangement 
is that hut few of the worshippers can ever he vrithin sight of others. 

The five Mehrdhs are merely semicircular niches in the hackwall. Inside it measures 
61 feet 6 inches from front to back, and 46 feet 4 inches from end to end, with five doors, 
the width of the aisles in front, and three in each end, 1 foot 11 inches wide each. The 
building is lofty and very heavy with round tm-rets at tbe comers, and an outside stone 
mimhar or pulpit from which public addresses can be delivered to an assembly in the 
enclosed court, — the building inside being quite unsuitable for such a purpose. 

Beyond the Eesidency are tbe Mausolea of the Kaos of Kachh. The older ones 
are Chhatras, but most of them were more or less damaged by the earthquake in 1819, 
and no attempt seems to be ever made to repair any tomb that is falling to ruin. Kao 
L^khaji’s is the largest and finest. It was built about 1770, but like the older one 
behind it, it is fast going to ruin, the south porch having fallen. The central dome 
covers an apartment surrounded by a wall with a door on tbe east. Across the floor of 
this is a line of Sati Stones, Kfio Ldkh^ being represented on horseback in the centre 
with seven Satis on the left and eight on the right of him. On the twelve pillars of 
this dome are dancing females, and on one a mermaid (plate LXIII. fig. 4), all about 

5 feet high, while at the entrance are two Chobdars. On the capitals are smaller 
figm’es, musicians, &c., about 3 feet high including theh supports, but some of these 
latter are damaged. Since Sati, or the cremation of widows with their deceased lords, 
was given up, the Kaos are denied the honour of a chhatra on their tombs. 

There are a number of shrines and Muhammadan Dargahs, &c., about Bhuj, but 
nothing of great age or specially deseiwing of notice. 

Kheda. 

At Kheda, the Khedakotof Kachhi tradition, about 13 mil es south of Bhuj, is 
an old Saiva temple of, perhaps, the end of the tenth century, thrown down by the 


* Tieffenthaler says, “Bhoudj (ou Bhodj) est la capitale du district de Catscli ; elle est grande et munie 
de deux forteresses; situee dans un terrein sablonneux sur le golf de la mer de Soretli, on bat monnoie ici sous 

I autorite et au nom du Rajab. Get endroit a recu son nom d’un serpent ; car beaucoup de personnes assurent : 
le fait est meme tres certaine, que Ton revere ici un Serpent, et que tons les jours on ui sert du lait et du ris. 

II a le nom de Bhoudj-bdvan, i.e., que signific : le serpent long de cinquante-deux smnfts.”— Description de VInde, 
t. I. p. 396. Bhujanga, it will be remembered, is one of the five-snake brethren mentioned in connection with 
T h a n, — ante, p. 92. 
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earthquake (plate LXII.). The shrine still stands, and measiu’es 8 feet 6 inches square 
inside, with walls 2 feet 7 inches thick, suiTOunded by pradakshina, or path for circum- 
ambulation, 2 feet 6 inches wide, — the vimana measuring 24 feet over all. This temple 
has been built partly of red and partly of a yellowish stone, very hard, and standing 
exposure very well. Of the Mandap, which was 18 feet 9 inches wide, only a part of the 
north wall with one window in it is left ; all the rest is a heap of ruins, and the Amla 
Sda of the Sikhar lies outside, a block about 6 feet in diameter. The sculptures on 
the walls are not numerous, but have been superior to the usual run of such work 
(plate LXIII, figs. 1, 2, 3), and the elaborate ornamental work on the faces of the spire 
has been largely imdercut ; it rejiresents the outlines of a Chaitya window, repeated over 
a triangular face, with human figures between. Of these triangles of sculpture there are 
eight on each side, gradually diminishing in size as they rise higher and higher, one 
behind another, like so many gable ends. In the photograph (plate LXII.), those on 
the back of the spire are seen directly, while those on the left side are viewed edge- 
ways, showing how one recedes behind another as they ascend. The corners of the 
shrine are surmounted by miniature spires, reaching not quite half the height of this 
sculpture, and above them are other fom* similar, but set further inwards ; above these 
and the sculptiue rises the massive outline of the great central spire or ^ikliaru, all 
beautifully carved. To light the pradaksliina , there is a window of perforated stone on 
each side. 

To the south-east of Kheda is a small ■\'illage on a rising ground, above which is 
the place of Pir Ghulam ’Ali. It is sruTounded by trees, and there are few prettier 
places than this, perhaps, in Kachh. The principal buildings witliin the enclosure are — 
1st. The Largah, facing the east, with one large dome, and in front of it three smaller 
ones. Inside is the tomb under a canopy supported by twelve small columns of the 
usual Muhammadan style. Against the paU lies the photograph of a Mughal pir, a 
water-colour portrait of ’Ali with a nimbus round his head, and below him Hasan and 
Husain, also with aureoles, and in a third frame Muhammad in a blue chogah, but the 
face left blank, a curious compromise between the prohibition in the Qoran {Sui'ct V. 92) 
and the desire for a palpable representation of the objects of reverence. Looking- 
glasses, glass balls of all colours, cloth-parrots that look like purses, &c., &c., are hung 
up as votive offerings. The verandah or vestibule is 28 feet long inside, and the doors 
of coj)per bronze. 2nd. A canopy or chhatra stands in the middle of the quadrangle 
in front of the dargah, with a flat roof and balconies on each side. And, 3rd. Dadi ’Ali 
Shah’s dargah or cenotaph has lantern minarets, and is a neat, plain building with three 
doors in front and two in the east end. The roof is supported by two arches the whole 
width of the building. It contains no tomb, the body having been buried in Iran. The 
doors of both the dargahs have the projecting shield betAveen floral ornamentation formd 
at Maiji Sahiba’s tomb at Juuagadh, and on the palace, &c. at Jamnagar. The 
windows are of pierced stone, the patterns being A'ery simple ones, and all well 
whitewashed. 

These buildings were erected about eighty years ago, Ghulam Ali Shah liaA'ing died 
at Karachi about 1792. He Avas a Persian, and the estate attached to this establishment 
is said to yield 50,000 koris, or between 18,000 and 19,000 rupees which is distributed 
in charitv, &c. 
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Kotai, &C. 

Prom Kli eda I had to retium hy Bhuj from which, marching northwards to the shores 
of the Ran, I came to Kotai, where are the remains of an old city with sereral ruined 
temples of perhaps the earlier part of the tenth century. It was at this place that the 
corns described on page 77 were found. The Sun temple (plates LXIV. and LX. fig. 4), 
''^known as Ra Lakha’s, ascribed to Lakha Phulani who is said to have had his capital 
here fora time, is built of the yellowish and red stone used also at Kheda, and is roofed 
in a peculiar way. The aisles are covered by a sort of groins, like the side aisles in 
some Chaitya caves ; the nave is roofed the same way as at the Amarnath temple, — the 
central area being covered with massive slabs hollowed out in the centre, in which a 
pendentive has been inserted. Outside it has a slanting roof divided into foiu’ sections 
of shghtly different heights, — that next to the spire being the highest, and the remote 
end the lowest ; each section is terminated by a neatly carved gable end. The whole 
has been built without any cement, and most of the stones are hollowed out on the 
under or inner side as if for the pmpose of making them lighter. 

The porch has long since fallen away. The door of the temple has been neatly 
carved with the nine (jraliu or patrons of the planets over the lintel ; the jambs are also 
carefully sculptiu-ed. In the Mandap, which is 16 feet 4 inches square, are four pillars, 
measuring 9 feet 4 iuches to the top of the bracket, and with a square block sculptured 
below the bracket, and six pilasters apparently inserted for the sake of uniformity 
only, for they are not of any structural use. The shafts, 5 feet 11 inches high, support 
a plinth 10 inches high, on which stands a block carved with colonnettes at the corners, 
and crowned with an c»2/c5/Zrt-shaped member, the faces of the block being sculptured 
with figiues of men and elephants. The total height is 8 feet 5 inches. Among the 
foiu’-armed figures on the brackets of the columns one is a female, and one has a face 
on the abdomen as at Aihole. In the window recesses are also pilasters with fom- 
armed figures on the bracket capitals. The pillars and pilasters are all of the Hindu 
broken-square form. The shrine door is elaborately carved with two rows of figm’es on 
the frieze, Ganapati, on the Kntel, and the jambs richly ornamented. 

The area beliind the central one is roofed with large slabs carved with sixteen 
female figures linked in one another’s arms in a cmcle, with the legs crossed and tmmed 
towards the centre. Each holds a rod or bar in either hand, the left hand being bent down 
and the right up, and so interlaced with the arms of the figures on either side. The 
roofs of the three aisles, at the sides and in front of the central area, are very prettily carved 
with flowered ribs, and three horizontal bands inclusive of that from which they spring. 

In two neat gokJiles or niches advanced from the front wall of the shrine, and 
with two colonnettes in front of each there have been standing images in alto rilievo 
neatly canopied by a lotus flower and buds growing over the miiguts or head-di’esses. 
Enormously elongated Munis or Bringis seem to have been the supporters. 

Tills temple faces the west. Of the three small temples to the west of it, two face 
the east and one the north. The last has been a very small Vaishnava temple, but only 
a fragment of the shrine remains. Of the middle one also only the shrine remains 
standing ; on the walls are carved a figiu-e of Surya on the west face, and sardiilas in the 
recesses, Varaha has fallen off from the south wall, and there is a figure of Ganapati on 
the lintel, which seems to have been used in Kathiawad, on Sun Temples as well as 
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those of Siya. Of the third temple a portion of the porch as well as the shrine remains. 
Over the head of the shrine door are carved the nine graha. On the north wall outside 
is Nrisinha, and on the west Vishnu, both much time-worn. 

Across a ravine to the north-east from this group are fragments of two others facing 
west. Of the first, and higher up of the two, only plain square pillars of the Manclap 
and the lower part of the Yimana are standing. The door is sm’rounded by an architrave 
of three members, two fascije carved with veil or creeper pattern, and a cyma recta with 
leaves. On the lintel is a Ganapati, and outside two figiu’es much weather-worn. The 
general style is the same as that of the other temples, hut much plainer. The stones are 
cut away below as at the first temple. 

The lower of the two is also only a fragment of the shrine of a Siirya temple, with 
Ganapati on the lintel, and the nine gmlia on the frieze. There are no figiu’es outside. 

Foundations still remain on this part of the hill, showing that whole edifices must 
, have been carted away for building purposes elsewhere. 

We had now a long march along the borders of the Fan, first to Jhuran, and 
thence to Dudhai, near which it was reported there was a temple of 3Iata Bhavani 
excavated in a lull. This tiumed out to be a wretchedly small natural cavern at a 
considerable distance from the village, which had been appropriated as a cell for the 
Mata, and where some Baii-agis stay. 

At Dhamarkd was reported a Jaina temple of Parsvanatha built about 250 years 
ago. There is indeed a Jaina temple, such as is to be met with in almost any village 
where there are Sravaks, but of no interest either for size or decoration, and probably 
not more than 80 years old. 

From this I went on to Bandrl, and thence to Kanthkot, an old fortress on the ; 
top of an isolated rocky liill, the steep scarp of which has been crowned by a wall built 
of massive blocks, but it has in later times suffered severely, and been repaired or largely 
replaced with one of much smaller stones. It was the stronghold to which Mularhja r 
Solanki of Gujarat betook himself when hard pressed by Tailapa of Kalyan about 
A.D, 982,* and afterwards it was the capital of the Vaghelas in the middle ages, and of 
the Feda branch of the Jadejas in the fifteenth century. 

There is a portion of an old Jaina temple in this fort which has had a double 
Mandap, but it is much ruined, some of the Kntels having been used a century or two 
ago for Sati stones at the old burning ground close by. The temple has doubtless been a 
fine one, and on some of the pillars are inscriptions only very partially legible, one of 
wliich dated Samvat 133 -f, {Le.) about 1280 A.F., whence we may infer that it was^ 
built under the Yaghela rule. It is so situated that it would be difdcult to get a 
photograph of it except from a considerable distance, and the details are too veather- 
wom to be clearly made out. 

There is an old temple close by of Suiya,— the sun-god, the favourite object of 
worship with the earlv Kl'ithis, — on which is an inscription in small characters, frorrr 
position and present conditioir not suitable either for taking a rubbing or arr impression 
of, but which might have been copied had I only had a qualified sustri or jrarrdit with 
me. The temple still contains the image, figured on plate LXY. fig. 1. On the 
same plate are given two other representations of the same divinity from the south 


* Tod’s Rajasthan, vol. II. p. 446 (or M.idr.is ed. p. 411); For1}es’.s RCis Mala, vol. I. p. 51; and ante p. 193. 
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of India (figs. 2 and 3), in all -which the general resemblance to the figures of 
Vishnn is evident, indeed the third could scarcely he distinguished from an image 
of Vishnu. In all the older images Surya is represented with a nimbus or aureole. 
In the Kanthkot one, he is represented with a male and female attendant on each 
side, the female being the farther from liim, is represented as the taller, perhaps- 
simply to show her liead and shoulders the better over the male’s. In all the figures 
he is represented with full or fat breasts, and holding his symbol — the lotus flower — in 
each hand. In that from Arasavalli he is represented, as he is also sometimes in 
Kathiawad, (in the temple of Bhimanath, for example,) as described in the mythology — 

“ Seven lucid mares his chariot bear. 

Self-yoked, athwart the fields of air. 

Bright Surya, god with flaming hair.”* 

Near a more modern shrine on the Avail are a number of graves of Saiva Atits, 
some of which present somewhat novel forms, usually a linga mounted on a series of 
plinths, superimposed one over another, — either round or squai’e (see plate LXV. tig. 4) . 

At Kokra or Kakra, about a mile south of Kanthkot, are tAvo ruined temples, 
quite in the jungle, both of them Saiva. In the most easterly one there is a fine door 
to the shrine, which, had time admitted, I would haA^e made a drawing of. It is 
evidently old, of hard, compact stone, and has a Chaitya- window ornament over each 
jamb and the different compartments of the lintel. On the lintel Siva is carA'ed in 
the centre, Brahma on the left, and Vishnu on the right, in a very spirited style, with 
Kirtimukhs between. Some well sculptured pillars also lie about. 

Had time permitted I shoidd now have proceeded to Eav and Gedi in the north 
east of V agacl ; but the season was advancing and getting very srdtry, and water was 
scarce and bad ; besides my information had hitherto proved very unsatisfactory, and 
I much time was lost in making long exclusions to find that the remains reported were 
I of but very little interest, and at Shahpur, I decided on moving toAvards EAdhanpur. 


* Muir, Sanskrit Texts, vol. V. p. 161. 
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XIX. GXJJAElT. 
a. Saxkhesvar, &c. 

From Slialiptir the route led hj Bhimesrar to Adesar, whence I crossed the 
Ban to Santhalpiir, and marched first to IFarai, and next to Kadhanpur, where I 
hoped to hare been able to trace some copper-plates found about a year before, and said 
to be in excellent preservation. This I quite failed to do, but it is to be hoped careful 
inquiry will yet be made for them, and accurate facsimiles of them obtained. 

Sankhesvar, though traditionally a place of great antiquity, being mentioned by 
Merutunga Acharya as Sankhpur, contains but little of note now. To the north of 
the village is an old inscription much weather-worn, of which the date is doubtfully 
read S. 1322, AD. 1265. It is on an upright stone standing by itself. Over the 
inscription are the sun and moon, and under them a cow and calf, and a pig, in sing 
of a joint agreement between Hindu and Huhammadan. 

A little way from this, on the site of an old fort or town, are two carved stones, one 
of them a circular slab with three figures on it : the central a male figure with foiu’ hands 
holding a rod and a chhatri or umbrella ; on his left is a female chauri-heoxev, and 
on his right another female holding a cup and some other object. The sculpture 
is 2 feet 3 inches in diameter, and the legs stand inwards to accommodate the circle. 
The other stone, about 3 feet 8 inches long, is a representation of Vishnu on Sesha, 
with three figures between Brahma and Lakshmi. The males have all square-topj^ed 
nrnkuts or caps as at Badfimi, while the females have chignons. 

In the village is a pretty large temple of Parswanatha, the lower part of it mostly 
of marble, and with a hdmti or surrounding corridor of small slnines. It was built in 
1811, and is no ways remarkable, either in general style or execution of details, and the 
Pardesi keeper was obstructive and annoying, as his class usually are in such places. 

In the town are the remains of an old brick Jaina temple of S. 1652, AD. 1596, 
much ruined. Outside is a neat Chhatra to a Sripuja or high priest, with a memorial 
inscription. 


b. jHIXJrWADA. 

Jhinjuwada, said to derive its name from a Eebari of the name of Jhinju, was 
probably a border fortress of the Balhara kings of Anhilvada Pattan in the twelfth 
century, towards Saurashtra, as was Dab hoi on their south-east frontier. The original 
walls formed a square of nearly half a mile on each side. In the middle of each was a 
gate j the Dhama gate on the north, the Xagavada on the east, the IVIadapola on the 
west, and the Eakshasapola on the south,— the latter now built up. At the south-west 
corner is the only tower of the original four left standmg. These towers were square 
in general plan, but broken in the peculiar way so frequent in the plans of shiines. 
Between each corner tower and the central gateway there were four rectangulai bastions. 
But much of the old waU and enclosed town has long disappeared, and a much smaller 
square has heen re-enclosed by one of the Ahmadabud kings by a wall with ch’culai 

(11540.) E E 
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bastions and an arcbed gateway, and is noAv held by a petty Koli cliief . Between tlie 
east and north gates is the old mnltilatei’al tank, about 300 yards in length and not 
much less in breadth, originally surrounded by a neat platform with steps and inclined 
planes at interrals ; but one side of it has entirely disappeared, and the other has been 
much imined since Mr. K. Borbes described it, little more than twenty years ago.’^ 

The gateways are much in the style and of the dimensions of the Bamapola at 
Bhumli and those at Dabhoi, but have never been so elaborately carved. (Plates LXVI. 
and LXVII.) Like these, and all Hindu gates, the roof is supported by brackets 
projected beyond each other until they approach within about 4 feet at the top, where 
they support massive lintels often the whole width of the gate. There are six pilasters 
supporting these brackets on each side of the gateway, grouped in threes, with a wider 
space in the middle to allow the leaves of the doors to open back to the walls. All the 
pilasters and brackets are richly carved on both sides, the brackets with musicians, 
dancing figures, men on horseback, ^m'clnlas, &c. Below, both outside and in, on the 
faces of the jambs were niches containing images of the favourite gods — Ganesa, Bhavani, 
Mahadeva, &c. Above, on each side, was a chamber with two projecting balconies or 
windows, one towards the town, the other looking outwards. Of these, however, there 
are now but small remains at Jhinjuwada. The walls were throughout oruamented by 
six sculptured bands, repeated at intervals, as shown in the photographs, and surmounted 
by Mngras or crenellations, such as may still be seen at Dabhoi, behind which was a 
platform path or terre-plein for sentinels, and, in case of siege, for the soldiery. Two 
of these paths connectmg the gates with the comer bastion are stiU traceable and in 
some places tolerably perfect. Again and again on the stones are carved the letters f : — 

Sri TJclal. 

This, Mr. Ednloch Borbes says, is “ supposed to indicate that Udayan Mantrij was the 
minister employed in the direction of the work.” I cannot see the grounds for such 
a supposition: Udal and Udayan are quite distinct names, and Udal is still a common 
name among the Charans in this part of Gujarat. 

The country to the east and north-east of Jhinjuwada would probably well repay a 
visit, but it must be undertaken at an earlier season of the year. The Xagwada-wav — 
said to be about 8 miles east of Jhinjuwada — is reported to be a fine one. Mudhera 
had one of the finest temples in Gujarat, standing only six years ago,§ and possibly 
it may have stiU escaped the Vandalism of the Gaikwacl’s people. And there are other 
places round the ancient capital Anhilvada Pattan that ought at least to be inquired 
about. 


c. Dabhoi. 

Dabhoi is an ancient walled town in the south of Gujarat, in the Gaikwad’s 
territory, about twenty miles south-east from Baroda, and is now reached by the narrow 


* Rds Mala, vol. I. p. 251. 

t It may be read three times on the left jamb in plate LXVII. 

•i I Udayan Mantri was a Vania minister under Siddharaja Jayasinha, and the protector of Kumarapala when 
in hiding . — Rds Maid, vol. I. pp. 181 ff., 196. 

§ See Notes of a Visit to Gujarat in Dec. 1869, pp. 103 £E. 
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emperors, until tire decline of the Muglinl power in TTestern India, early in the last 
centmy, when the Marathas took it and repaired the walls in the present patchwork 
way, with brick and rubble, building into them many pieces of old sculpture, esjrecially 
near the gates. During the campaign of 1775 it submitted to Raghoha, who at once 
leyied a contribution of three lakhs of rupees from the inhabitants. It was then made 
the winter quarters of a portion of the Bombay army. In the beginning of 1780, on 
General Goddard’s appearing before it, the pandit who held it evacuated the city with 
his Maratha troops without attempting any resistance. General Goddard left a small 
garrison in it, and Mr. James Dorhes to collect the revenue. Not many weeks after, 
however, it was siuTounded by a Maratha army in great force, but w^as speedily relieved 
by the approach of Goddard, when the Marathas at once broke np and retreated towards 
Puna. After this Mr. Porhes says he “ put the fortifications and public buildings at 
Dabhoi in the best possible repair.”* With its dependent Parganas it was again restored 
to the Marathas in 1783, much to the regret of its inhabitants. Its population was then 
esthnated at 10,000, of whom a large proportion were Brahmans, and about 300 
Muhammadan families ; it is now probably very much less, and the city seems to be 
gradually falling into decay. Much of the area within the wnUs is regularly cultivated. 
The gate that has suffered most is the Hira gate on the east, beside a temple of 
Kalka Matd, remarkable for its profuse sculpture ; the most entire are the Nandod gate 
on the south and the Baroda gate on the west. Original portions, however, of the fom* 
stni remain, — they have only been repahed or partially rebuilt, and Muhammadan 
arches substituted for the old Eajput mode of spanning the aperture by corbeUing 
inwards by means of a series of carved brackets supporting long stone lintels above. 
The gates are about 16 feet wide by 30 deep, with six arches in the depth, the pilasters 
to which contract the clear way to little over 13 feet. The space between the middle 
pair of arches is about 8-| feet, and to the outer of these two the gate was hung. 
Inside there is one small room on each side, about 6h feet by 9, for the daricdii or guard ; 


Balali, on a pilgrimage -witli his mother Mamah Dukhri, on their vrayto Mecca, alighted at a caravanserai, tvithout ^ 
the gates of Dabhoi ; and Sayyid BaDh, having heard much of its magnihcence, walked in to gratify his curiosity. 
After viewing the carious gates and temples on the borders of the tank, and ignorant of any prohibition to the 
contrary, he rashly ventured to bathe in the sacred lake : the Brahmans, deeming the water polluted, prevailed on 
the raja to punish the delinquent by cutting off his hands, to deter others from following his example: he was 
then turned out of the city with disgrace ; and thus covered with shame, and weak with loss of blood, he could 
but reach his mother at the caravanserai, and there expired. 

“ These strangers were Muhammadans of distinction then on their way to Surat to embark for the Bed Sea,’ 
from the interior parts of Hindustan. Mama Dukhri, after the first paroxism of grief, laid aside her pilgrimage, 
and vowed revenge. She immediately returned to her own country, and sued to her sovereign to redress this 
disgrace and cruelty to her family’. He immediately ordered a large army to march, under the command of his 
vazir, asainst Dabhoi, The siege continued for several ymars ; at length famine raging in the city, the garrison 
having no hopes of foreign assistance, made a sally, and fought with enthusia.sm. A dreadful slaughter ensued ; 
but the besiegers were at length victorious the principal Hindus fled to a distant country, and the Muhammadans 
entered the city. On viewing the strength of the works, the vazir determined to destroy them : the three sides 
of the fortress were immediately razed to the ground. ■' The beauty and elegance of the west face, and the 
magnificence of the four double gates, preserved them from his fury. They remain to this day splendid monuments 
of the architectural taste of the ancient Hindus. 

“ After the destruction of Dabhoi, the Muhammadans returned to their own country, and the city remained 
for many years in a state of desolation. Mama Dukhri, the lady on whose account the expedition had been 
undertaken, came with the army against Dabhoi, and dying during the siege, was revered as a caint, and buried 
in a grove near the ‘ Gate of Diamonds,’ where her tomb still remains. . . The monument of Sayyid Balah is 

near that of his mother .” — Oriental Memoirs, original ed., vol. II. pp. 337 ffg.; 8vo. ed. vol. I. pp. 545 fig. 

* Orient. 3Iemoirs, 8vo. ed., vol. I. p. 516. 
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otlierTvise the lower portion on each side of the entrance is a solid mass of masonry 
30 feet by 12. 

The brackets, lintels, and upper portions of the side walls hare all been elaborately 
carved with mythological flgiu'es and architectural ornament ; and over the top of 
the imier facade of the Xandod gate, on the south, there are remains of a line of 
statues. Most of the larger figimes on all the gates, however, have been damaged by the 
Muhammadans. The Hu’a gate, on the east, is often called the “ Gate of Diamonds,”* 
hut is said to derive its name from the mason or master-builder under whose superin- 
tendence the gate and the temple beside it were built. This gate, as well as the Mori 
gate on the north, have suffered so much that they have been almost entirely rebuilt, 
with plain pointed arches, inserted in place of the richly sculptured Hindu bracketing. 
There are fragments of two inscriptions on the Hira gate, but so situated and so much 
injured that I could get neither rubbing nor impression of them. Had I only had a 
pandit with me, copies might, with some care, have been obtained, as also of a much 
more perfect one on a marble slab on the base of Kalka’s temple and of another in 
Persian and Sanskrit near the large talao or tank, in the town. 

The gates are all double, the inner being at right angles to the line of entrance 
of the outer, with an area between them ; and it is only the inner gateways that seem 
to have been been so elaborately sculptured, though the outer ones were probably also 
carefully finished. They have been so ruined, however, and repaired in such a way 
that we cannot speak of them with certainty. The curtain walls had six square towers 
or bastions between the central gates and the corner towers, which were generally round 
in plan with re-entrant angles, or with a series of faces and angles lying in a circle, 
and crowned by a cavalier bastion, with Hindu Kdngrds along the top of the walls. 
One of these corner towers, between the Mori and Baroda gates, is so singular in plan 
that the author of the Eds Mdla has made a drawing of it to show “ that the walls 
of the tower slope inwards.” The plate LXXII. taken direct from a photograph will, 
however, indicate that Mr. K. Porbes had probably been mislead by an inaccurate sketch 
or his memory had on this occasion failed him, for the walls of this tower, as those of 
all the others, are perpendicular. 

The walls were originally constructed of large blocks of hewn stone built up as 
shown in the views of the Baroda gate (plate LXVIII.) and the corner tower (plate 
LXXII.). They are much ruined in many places, but on the west, where they have 
been least injured, there are still considerable remains of the covered piazza or colonnade 
that extended along the inside of the walls and supported the terreplein. This colonnade, 
generally over 9 feet in width, but portions of it 16 feet 4 inches deep, was at the 
same time not only highly ornamental but also most useful, as it almost certainly 
formed the barracks of the Hindu garrison, sheltering them from sun and rain, and 
affording the sort of accommodation they would most prefer for cooking and rest. But 
little of it now remains however ; one of the most entire specimens is to the right on 
entering the Baroda gate, and is shown on the plan (plate LXIX. fig. 2). 

J. Forbes says, “Whether this portal was dignified with the appellation of the Gate of Diamonds from the 
brilliant eyes of the deity,'’ in Kalka’a temple beside it — said to have been diamonds, — “ or from its costly 
architecture, I cannot say.” — Orient. Mem., 8vo. ed., vol. I. p. 540. 
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TEANSLATIONS OP INSCEIPTIOXS FEOM BELGAUM AXD KALADGI 

DISTEICTS. 

From the First Season’s Eeport op the Archaeological Survey, 

By J. F. Fleet, Esq., Bo.C.S. 


1. CaNaVrese Inscription of the E-Lttas from Saundatti (Plate LXXIII.). 

See First Report, page 11. 

Eeverence to Sambhu, who is made beautiful by a chowri, which is the moon 
that lightly rests upon bis lofty bead, and who is the foimdation-pUlar for the 
erection of the city of the three worlds ! ]\Iay this Lord* * * § of the Mountain-born, who 
has in his love commanded his eight excellent forms of Earth, Sky, Moon, Sun, Fire, 
Ail', Water, and Spirit to proceed into the world, — he, Sadasiva, who is residendent 
on the sacred hillt with mental joy, (being one with) this same lord Mallikarjuna, 
— confer endless happiness upon those who betake themselves to him ! 

In the land of Bharata, to the south of the Golden Mountain j; which is in the centre 
of the world ench’cled by the ocean, shines that country that bears the name of Kuntala ; 
lovely is that country, and in it is the district of Khndi. The supreme lord of that 
district, king Lakshmana, was resplendent ; to Kartavirya, who was his son, Maddvi 
herself became wife, § and to them was born Lakshmideva, who, if we describe him, 
was the delight of the wise people born in the world, the torment of all hostile kings, 
valorous as that (famous) Earn a and other lords of the earth, endowed with all virtues. 
If you reflect upon it, Lakshmideva was verily born to that vh-tuous Avoman, — 
possessed of a comely form, the preserA'er of the aaEoIc circle of the earth, the son of 
the king Sri-Kartavirya, born in the family of the Eattas, worthy to be honoured 
amongst kings; if you regard him, verily this Lakshmideva excels in might, mani- 
festing his glory in the race of the sun.ll This fruitful offspring of the Eashtrakuta 
race, Lakshmideva, of unequalled might, became famous, rAaUing and surpassing 
Kandarpa^ in beauty, and the sun in splendour, the son of the wind** in Yaloiu', and 


* Siva, the husband of Himalaya’s daughter, Parvati. 

f The mountain Srisaila, in the Karnul country, on which is a temple famed for its sanctity. 

J The mountain Meru. 

§ But in line 15 of the Kalholi inscription — No. V. of the Ratta Inscriptions, Journ. Bom. Br. R. As. Soc., 
vol. X., p.220, the name of the wife of Kiirtavirya is Pchaladevi. Possibly the translation here should he “to 
Kartavirya, who was his son, she who was a most chaste wife ” (compare one of the epithets applied to flchaladevi 
in the Kalholi inscription, line 15) “became queen but Madevi seems to be used here as a proper name, and, 
though the word ‘ mddeci ’ or in its full form ‘ mahddevi ’ has the sense of queen, empress, it is usual to add it in 
that sense to a proper name, e.g., chalamahadevi, and not to use it in that sense as an independent word. 

II The Eattaknla is a subordinate branch of the Suryavaihsa. ^ 

^ Kamadeva. 

** The Panda va prince Bhima, who was the son of Kunti, the wife of Pandu, by the god Vayu, the wind. 
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the Lord* * * § of Eohini in being the delight of all mankind, the Lord! of the beautiful 
T^oman that is the Eastern Region in fortune, and Karna| in generosity. 

Haring with joy extended the Rat t a rule, Munichandra, the royal spiritual pre- 
ceptor of the Rattas, the lord of the woman Eortune, was considered the firm sustainer of 
the kingdom of the Rattas. A very moon of a sage in that he was the delight of the 
lotuses§ (that were his friends), a veiy moon of a sage on account of his lusti’e which 
dealt destruction to the lotuses |] wliich were the faces of the hostile kings, a very moon 
of a sage tlwough liis might which, traversing the ocean of the Ratta kingdom, extended 
so as to touch the borders of the regions, — such was Munichandra, possessed of the 
name of “ Moon.” Tlu'ough his mystic knowledge he became the spiritual preceptor of 
king Rartavirya; through his close acquaintance with the treatises on the use of the 
weapons he became the instructor of Lakshmideva ; through subduing many kingdoms 
he became the anointer of other kings ; — thus, listen thou, did the title of “ Sphitual 
Preceptor ” become applicable to him; and truly (the name of) “ Sphitual Guide ” did 
belong to the excellent Munichandra. "While this same Lakshmideva, who was the 
son of Kartavirya the chief of kings, was firmly enduring, Sri-Munichandradeva 
made the earth all of one standard of morality through his administration, and, decorated 
with arrows, pursued with the excellent might of Ms arm the hostile kings, being a very 
hon to the elephants that were his enemies. Worthy of respect, most able amongst 
ministers, the establisher of the Ratta kings, Munichandra sui'passed all others in 
capacity for administration and in generosity. The counsellors of that same Muni- 
ch andr a d^v a, who were praised in the earth, were Santinatha, best of clerks, the 
son of Kamardja, the granter of all the deshes of his friends, — the glorious H^ga of 
Kimcli, of great valoiu’, — and Mallikfirjuna who enjoyed happiness resulting from 
the greatness of his excellent and brilliant good fortune. 

If you ask what was the unrivalled lineage of the thus-glorioiis Mallik&rjuna : — 
The seven sagesf are worthy of worship in the assembly of the Foiufaced,** * * §§ and among 
them the sage Atri is the best and greatest. Anasuye, the chief wife of that sage, 
true to her lord, accomphshed for her husband every tiling that is pleasing and useful 
and supreme prosperity, and Haritt and Hara+t and the Lotus.born§§ became the sons 
of that lovely woman ; from the eye of Atri was born the moon, and thus that race 
(became known) in the earth as the Indukula. In the race of Atri, wMch became 
diffused over the earth as the Induvamsa, were born many BiAhmans,|l || versed in 
the best sciences, and among them was Rudrabhatta, the king of poets. He acquired 
from Sarasvati excellence of speech, and from king Hanna the supremacy over 
eighteen villages; who maybe compared in the excellence of his poetry and the greatness 
of Ms power with that same lord Rudrabhatta, the members of whose race used 
to become excellent poets in six months (after commencing their studies) ? Through 

* The Moon. Eohini is the ninth lunar asterism, and the favourite wife of the Moon. 

t Indra. 

t A Puranic prince celebrated for his liberality ; he was the son of Kunti, before her marriage with P^ndu 
by the Sun. 

§ ‘ Kumuda ; ’ i.e., the blue lotus which flowers in the evening. 

II Here the original has ‘ ubja,’ i.e., the white lotus, which opens its flowers at sunrise and closes them in • 
the evening. 

IT Marichi, Atri, Angiras, Pulastya, Pulaha, Kratu, and Vasishtha ; or, Marichi, Atri, Angiras, Pulastya, 
Vasishtha, Daksha, and Bhrigu ; there are other variations in the list. 

** Brahma. 

tt Vishnu. 

a Siva. 

§§ Brahma. 

|!|| In the original, ‘ ildmarar,’ =‘ bhudevar,’ gods upon earth, a common name for Brahmans. 
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that excellent poet Riiclrahhatta, the family of Atri, known as the S omaknla, 
acquired the name of Samasigaknla,* * * § and in that good family occmTcd a spotless 
achierenient. Por Rndrabhatta, having pledged a letter of his name as secmity for 
(a loan of) a thousand (pieces of) gold, received from people the appellation of 
“ Eudrata only, as a substitute (for his full) name, imtil the day when he redeemed 
the pledge. In the celebrated Samasigavamsa were born many of matchless strength, 
and amongst them Kalideva, praised in the earth, rose to an eminence of power through 
his spotless fame. His offspring Sridhara was resplendent with the supremacy over 
eighteen (villages) of which the town of Banihatti was the chief; to him was born 
Mahadeva, the abode of inereasing happiness; his fair son was Sridhara, brave and 
proud, and to him was born Mahadeva, who enjoyed happiness as long as he lived. 
Enmity having arisen between that same Siripatit and the people of the city of 
Gaganasarovara, Siripati was slainj at Hblavere in the front ranks of battle by 
the inhabitants of that city. His father having become a butt for the arrows of his 
enemies, he (Mahad eva), having heard it, straightway arose and went to other lands, 
and, having during twelve years§ amassed wealth in the island, he brought and gave 
it to the king ; and thus Mayideva, the most excellent one, destroyed his foe with the 
vehemence of his anger and with his inf imated elephants. As formerly Jamadagni- 
Eama, like a foul mist, twenty-one times destroyed the lords of the earth, || so 
Mahadevanayaka, the native lord of Banihatti, destroyed with his elephants the race 
of his enemies, and performed for his father the customary rites of the gift of water. 
Mahadeva, raising his hand against the Matahgar^ who are thieves and who were 
scorched by his enmity, valorously afforded protection, while all mankind honoured him 
as being ever the protector of those that took refuge with him. Ha'sdng afforded pro- 
tection to those that fled to him for refuge, having overcome the might of his enemies, 
and having done honour to those that deserved to be honoined, Mahadevanhyaka 
shone in the earth, diffusing abroad a majesty because he was verily like one of the 
elephants of the quarters. The sons of the thus-described Mahadevanhyaka were 
three, Sridhara, and Mallikhrjuna, and Chandra; amongst them Mallikhrjuna 
shone gloriously as the sun of the white lotuses of his family, becoming the advancer of 
his race and the increaser of its pme fame. A very ocean of good qualities, a mass of 
glory, the granter of the desires of learned men, of men of culture, and of his friends, 
the chief of the Shmasigakula, — thus was the lord Mallikarjuna resplendent. The 
pure wife of the thus-majestic Malideva was the lovely woman Gauri eager in 
offering worship to deceased ancestors, to Brahmans, and to gods, devoted to her 
husband ; let me describe the lineage of that lovely woman. 

Amongst the seven sages, Vasishtha, chief of sages, was esteemed the greatest; 
and, becoming manifest in the lineage of that sage, Madiraja, the lord of the city of 
Kolara,** shone in the earth. The son of Madiraja was the famous Bhutanatha of 
spotless deeds, and to this prince were born five children, resplendent with fame, worthy 


* i.e., as explained to me, a family in which the direct lineal descent has never been inteiTupted. 

f i.c., the second Sridhara mentioned above. 

J Lit., “went to the city of Yama.” 

§ Lit., “ during years counted by the number of the snn the forms of the sun are twelve, and any word 
meaning sun may, therefore, be used to represent the number twelve. 

II This refers to the legendary extermination of the whole race of Ivshatriyas by Parasurama, son of 
Jamadagni. 

^ The Matahgar are Chandalas ; the goddess of the caste is Matahgi, hence they are also called 
Matafigi-makkalu, “ children of Matahgi.” 

** This is cither the town of Kolhar on the banks of the Krishna about twenty miles to the north-east of 
Kaladgi ; or, perhaps, the more w(dl-known Kolar, which also is, I understand, pronounced Kolhar, about forty 
miles to the east by north of Behgalur in Maisur. 

( 11540 .) 
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of praise in tlie world ; and amongst these five Madiraja became most celebrated, who 
acquired a name through the excess of his glory, so that people praised him as a fish- 
hook to the throats of his enemies, most high in majesty.” Being himself a very cage 
of thimderbolts in respect of protecting those that fled to him for refuge, the lord 
Pohkara*-]VIadirajaacquhedfor himself the title of “an outer shell of a cocoa-nut to 
(excoriate) those that opposed him.” He, while living at Kolara, having well pro- 
tected the sons of the lords that were of equal rank with himself when they sought 
refuge with him distressed in mind because they had been deprived of their estates, 
entered with his younger brothers into war, and there acquired victory but also met his 
death, and then amidst the sounds of all the drums of the gods took his departm’e for 
the skies, followed by the acclamations of mankind. The elder sister of that same 
Madiraja, Bijjiyavve, praised in the earth, in the same fashion continued excellently 
well the magnificence of her younger brothers tod that supremacy (of Kolara). That 
supremacy shone in Kolara, and Bijjiyavve, having become, as it were, herself the 
broad creeper of sovereignty, joyfully gave in marriaget to the lord Mallikarjuna, 
amidst the sound of auspicious musical instruments, Gauri, the charming daughter of 
Madiraja, together with that lordship, in his name,! and thus obtained mental 
happiness. In that the lovely woman Gauri, born in a most famous race that had 
acquired greatness by its glory, such (as has been described above,) was his wife, 
Mallikarjuna equalled in majesty the Eternal one.§ 

Whilst they, husband and wife, were hving happily together ; — To Sri-Gauri and to 
the lord Mallapa, — (to whom belonged) the eighteen villages which were considered his 
own lordship, a heritage received from his father, and, because he had become daughter’s- 
son|l to Madiraja, — the single lordship of Kolara, — was born a son, K^sir&ja, of 
brniiant achievements, a Chakora, as it were, fluttering in the rays of the moon that is 
the nails of the feet of the lord of the daughter^ of the sacred mountain. Ha'ving 
attained tranquillity through his excellent liberality, through his discrimination in 
recognizing the Supreme Lord in this same Lord of the Mountain-born, and through his 
film belief and devotion towards him when he knew him, the lord Kesavar&ja was 
beautiful in the earth on account of his bravery which was (innate in him and) not depen- 
dent upon (the sensations of) joy, pride, or despair. Destroying not the wealth of others, 
and having no longing for their wives, how perfect in all his deeds was Kesirhja, 
through having his thoughts intently fixed upon the feet of Hara ! The wife of the 
thus-glorious Kesirhja, Malaladevi, born in the celebrated lineage of Agastya, 
obedient to her husband, became renowned in the earth for her pious deeds. Her 
pleasing deeds were only such as were agreeable to her husband, her mind was devoted 
to him, and her only speech was in praise of him, — thus the title of true wife was con- 
firmed in her; and so Malaladevi, the lovely wife of Kesiraja, renowned for her 
descent, was resplendent in the earth with a plentiful offsprmg of excellent children and 
grandchildren. How could other women, who hoard up their riches for themselves, 
denying the existence of that which they have in their houses, be compared in merit 
with Malaladevi, the ocean of affability ? Can women who, concealing what is in 


^ This must be his surname, 
t Lit., “ brought near, united.” 

t i.e., acting as the representative of her deceased brother. 

§ Gauri is one of the names of Parvati the wife of ^liva ; hence the point of the comparison between ilalli- 
karjuna and Siva. 

11 It should be “granddaughter’s-son;” for the meaning evidently is that as Bijjiyavve, after the death of 

her brother, the younger Madiraja, became a mother to his daughter Gauri, Mallikarj una, in weddino- 
Gauri, became the son of Bijj iy a vve, and, therefore, granddaughter’s son of the elder Madiraja. 

Parvati. 
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their houses, refuse even so much as an oil-seed to their husbands or then* children, 
he considered family-women (good housewives)?; (no; hut) the wife of Kesiraja, 
devoted to her husband, full of pleasing virtues, was indeed a good housewife in the 
earth. How can women, who, if any one comes to their houses, run inside and hide 
themselves, or, if any one comes before them, say “ Who are you ? (I know you not),” 
he compared to Maliyavve? Cross, of had conduct, contemptible, ugly, unfortunate, 
of had character, vixenish, dejoraved, deceitful, of evil disposition, thoroughly wicked, 
had, sinful, vexatious, — such are women, full of dissimulation ; and can any of 
them he compared in merit to even the great toe of Maliyavve? : if you ask whether 
any other women in this world (may he so compared, the answer is ‘ Kone’). Women 
who think it a great thing to despise their husbands and who attract other men with 
wanton hehaviom*, — say no'^r, how may they he compared with Maliyavve?; they 
are contemned. Can women who look at* then’ neighhoiu’s’ houses, the yards in front 
of their own houses, or their front doors, and who mix with low people imder pretext of 
going to .... t, or to visit other women that are pregnant, or to perform a vow, or of 
going to shops, or to the vegetable-market, or to present offerings to a goddess, — (can 
they) be termed “ family-women ” ?; if you consider it, there are no others hut Malala- 
devi, resplendent as being so full of devotion towards her husband, (to whom that 
name may he given) . The multitude of sins, (that a man is considered to have com- 
mitted in) having looked at wicked and shrewish women who put their husbands to shame 
by their improper hehaviom’ is destroyed by enumei*ating the vh'tues of Malaladevi. 
TVTiat manner of family- women are those who in then* deceit use poisonous herbs in 
order to bring their husbands under their control, and thus cause their husbands to waste 
away with consumption, jaundice, leprosy, or spleen disease?; hut Mdliyavve, true to 
her husband, is indeed a family- woman in the world which is encircled by the ocean. 
The most vuduous wife Mdlalad4vi, devoted to her husband, the fair mother of 
Malideva, famous because to her belonged preeminently the vMues of a true wife 
of the Kritayuga, was pleasing. In simply looking at that most virtuous woman 
Mdlalad^vi, who is praised by mankind and who is possessed of unrivalled good 
qualities, one obtains the reward of worsliipping the river of the gods ; | how shall it he 
described? Anasuye, the wife of Atri the chief of sages, through her devotion to 
her husband, bore, amidst the praises of the three worlds, Yi r in chi, § Achyuta,l| and 
Trinetra,^ so that they were called her sons ; and Malaladevi was resplendent, in that 
through her deeds devotion to a husband existed (again) in this fair age in the lineage 
of Atri. Through the deeds of Malaladevi the saying that "offspring and integrity of 
conduct become fii’mly established in the character of a family-woman through the 
quality of devotion towards her husband ” became well known in the earth. 

His mother was Gauri, a most devoted wife, horn in the family of YaHshtha, — 
his father was Mallikarjuna, a bee at the lotuses whieh are the feet of the Unborn, — 
his elder brother was Mahadeva, profound as the ocean, and his younger brother was 
that (famous) lord Madirdja, — his wife was the celebrated Malale; thus the lord 
Kesavaraja was pleasing. 

Enjoying the choice pleasures of love with those good women, Mallikarjuna 
and Madiraja** begat sons, and, doing obeisance as counsellors to the fortunate royal 

* i.e., frequent through curiosity. 

I “ Irilu meaning not known. 

J The heavenly Ganges. 

§ Brahma. 

II Vishnu. 

*1 6iva. 

** This must be a mistake on the part of the composer of the inscription or of the engraver of the tablet for 
Kesiraja. 
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spiritual preceptor Municliauclracleva, who was the conseerator of the Ratta rule and 
a very Javaraja* to the hostile Manclalikas decorated with badges of honour, were 
governing in accordance with his directions the Sugandhavarti Twelve, which was an 
administrative chcle of villages near to ( ? included int) the Kundi Three-thousand and 
was the locality of the administration of the fortunate royal spiritual preceptor Muni- 
chandradeva; and if you ask “of what nature are the delights of the city 
Sugandhavarti the chief town of that Tcampana — Sugandhavarti is conspicuous 
in the fair plain of Kuncli, abounding in the most perfect pleasures resulting from the 
grove of mango-trees that is outside the city, from its assemblage of hills, from its fruits, 
from its dense grove of cocoanut-trees, from its pleasant plantation of As oka-trees, from 
its temple of Siva, and from its beauteous shrine of Jinendra. Twelve headmen, in 
whom abode all the qualities of the majesty of a noble disposition, celebrated for their 
achievements, of great fame, without rivals, were the governors of that locality. 

In that locality : — Kesiraja, the lord of Kolara, of spotless deeds, joyfully wor- 
shipped the Unborn, whose feet, which are like lotuses, are praised by demons, by snakes, 
by birds, by gods, and by Indra. When Kesiraja went with joy to behold the feet of 
the famous lord of the sacred hill, there he vowed “ If ever hereafter disease or other 
(troubles) shall manifest themselves among those whom I protect, I will come no more ; ” 
and so the Unborn, being propitiated, ordained that his sons and his wealth should 
endure in safety, — a most marvellous thing in the earth. And at that same journey to 
the sacred shrine ; — “ Lett death not come straightway, even when their appointed time 
has arrived, to those who assemble together (for me), not coming to me at my village 
with the intention of refusing to do my service with joy,” — uttermg this urgent vow 
Kesava was prosperous in the earth, the god Mallikarjunadeva b^eiug favourable to 
him. Having, -svith such fierce vows as these and others too, three times visited the 
god Wallik&r junadeva of ^ri-Saila, and having through affection for him brought a 
ling a (made of the stone) of the lull, and having in the name of his father Mallikhrjuna 


* Yama, the god of death. 

t The meaning of “ haliya bddam ” is to a certain extent doubtful. “ Bcida,” though not in the dictionaries 
and not known to Pandits, is evidently a Tadbhava corruption of the Sanskrit “ vdta,” enclosure, road, mud wall, 
or hedge surroundiag a town, site of a building, house, and as used in the inscriptions it means, according to the 
context, either a town or a circle of towns formed into an administrative post. “ Alkevddam ” in the present 
passage, and again in line 61 of this inscription, corresponds exactly to “valitada sthalam,” locality of adminis- 
tration, of line 46 of the Nesargi inscription, (see Journ. Bom. Br. R. As. Soc., vol. X„ page 240). Again 
“ Kundimurusdsirada baliya bdda?h . . . Sugandhavartihanneradu [emba) hampanada modala bddam 

Sugandhavarti ” in the present passage and “ Kundimurusdsirada baliya kampanam Sugandhavartihanneradana 
modala bddam . . . pattanam Sugandhavarti'" va lines 60-1 below, correspond exactly with the Sanskrit, 

Pcddsikddekimadhyavartinb Degdmvehampanasya prathamavdtam .... Begdmvegrdmamf the village 
of Degdmve, which was the chief town of the hampana of Degdmve, ichich was included in the district oj 
Paldsihd, in line 34-5 of the Degamve inscription No. I. (see Journ. Bom. Br. R. As. Soc., vol. IX., page 269). 
These two Canarese passages illustrate both the meanings of “bdda," and show that in the second meaning that 
I have allotted to it above it is convertible ^th “ hampana." And a comparison of the Sanskrit with the Canarese 
passages shows that “ baliya ” is of the same purport as “ madhyavartin ” ; but “ baliya,” means near to in the 
vicinity of and, though this meaning is not a suitable one here, for the Sugandhavarti Twelve was not near to but 
was actually included in the Kundi Three-thousand, I hesitate as yet to translate it actually by included in 
which evidently is the meaning intended. We have however, in the Old Canarese olayinke” = “ olage ” 
within, inside, which actually occurs as “ olaiyiiige ” in line 40 of the present inscription, a trace, I think of an 
older form of “ ola,” inner, internal, ending in “i” or “c,” and baliya ” may, therefore, be a secondary form of 
“ oliya” or “ oleya olagana,” interned, included in, through a form valiyn ; but here, again, the phrase now 
commented on being of frequent occurrence, ‘■'■baliya” is sometimes written in other inscriptions with the older 
form of the “ If thus, “ baliya,” and I have not as yet found any instance of “ ola,” with its derivatives 
“ olage,” “ olagana,” &c., being ^VJ■itten -svith the old “ Z.” We have traces of “ bdda ” in Bastwad, Arjunwad, and 
other modern names of villages, and in Basigavada in line 83 below. 

J The first part of this verse is very obscure. 
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setup a shrine of the god 6ri-Mallinathadeva at the tank of Nagarakere outside 
the city of Sugandhavarti which was the locality of the administration of the 
fortunate royal spiritual preceptor Munichandradeya and the chief town of the 
Sugandhayarti Twelye, a Jcampana near to (? included in) the Kundi Three- 
thousand : — • 

Hail! In the Saka year 1151, being the Saryadhari sanivatsara, on Monday 
the day of the new-moon of Ashadha, on a yery auspicious lunar day as being the 
occasion of a total eclipse of the sun, while the fortunate Mahamaiidalesyara king 
Lakshmideya, possessed of all the glory of the titles commencing with “The great 
chieftain who has attained the fiye Mahdsahdas* * * § the supreme lord of Lattanurpura, 
he who is sung to with the musical instrument called Triyali, the ornament of the 
Hattakula, he who has the mark of yermilion, he whose fame is as pime as (the rays 
of) the moon, the owner of the banner of the golden Garuda, he who is a yery 
Kamadeya to wanton and amatory maidens, he who is a yery Vrikodara to the 
forces of his foes, he who hehayes as a brother towards the wiyes of other men, he 
who strikes the cheeks of Mandalikas and curbs the pride of his mighty enemies, he 
who is most impetuous, Boppanasihga,” was ruling at his capital of Venugrama 
amidst the delights of listening to pleasing stories; — in compliance with the order 
which the fortunate royal spiritual preceptor Munichandradeya had giyen to the 
cultiyators, the twelye headmen of that same Sugandhayarti gaye, as a grant to be 
respected by all, for the purposes of the angahlioga and rangahJioga of that same 
god Mallinathadeya, and for the repair and renewal of what might become broken 
or torn or worn out, six hundred k a mb as of cultiyated land in a field to the west of the 
yillage measured out in the circle of Ka diman to the south of the hlack-soil field of the 
m«/ 2 .yo-landst of (the measui'e of) twelye mat tars (which are part) of the hlack-soil 
fields of Mulugundayalli, and to the north of the road to Hasudi; and (with this 
land) they gaye a house, fiye cubits broad and twenty-one cubits long in the royal 
cubits, in a street to the west of the king’s highway to the west of the gate called 
Siriy^gilu, And all the people, headed by the same twelye headmen, gaye one hoi aga 
on each post in the corn-treading floors as a perpetual gift to the god as long as the moon 
and sun should endiu’e. 

Also, in the presence of an assemblage composed of the same twelye headmen 
together with Madigayunda of K and i and the ascetics of the fiye Matlias and the 
Entu}iittu,% Nagagayunda of Kadale gaye two hundred mattars of cultiyated land, 
as a grant to he respected by all, measiwed in the circle of those rent-free lands of 
headmen in Kadaleyayalana-Haralahasuge, which were his rent-free seryice-lands, 
being included in the rent-free seryice-lands of Modalur. 

Also; — Hail! The entire guilds of the A''cA7ic?vir.§ and the 3Iummiiri^ of thelocaKty, 

* In Prof. Monier Williams’ Sanskrit Dictionary, Mahasahda” is given as meaning any official title 
commencing with the word “maha” (great) “pa rich a mahaiahduP therefore, vvonld mean five titles of honour, 
such as Mahamandalesvara, Maharaja, Ac. This seems a more reasonable explanation than that previously 
suggested to me. — See Journ. B. B. R. As. Soc., vol. IX, No. xxvii., p. 307, note f- [See Did. Ant. vol. V. 
p. Ill, note J. B.] 

t “ Mdnya,” lands either subjected to only a nominal quit-rent or altogether rent-free. 

J “ Erituhittu ; ” hittu — “ flour, meal,” has also the sense of alms, gratuitously supplying food, and gratui- 
tously performing services, but the force of entu, “ eight,” prefixed to it here, is not apparent. Possibly erituhittu 
may mean “ eight guilds ” of some kind or another. 

§ The guilds of the Nakhara and the 2>himmiiri are mentioned also in lines 71-2 of No. VI. of the Ratta 
inscriptions, Journ. Bom. Br. R. As. Soc., vol. X., page 240, and in line 42 of the Gulhalli inscription (see 
Bombay Society's Journal, vol. IX., No. xxvii., page 298) we have “ the guilds of the Mummuri of many 
places” and “ the guilds of the Mummuri” again in line 54 of the same. Certain guilds of merchants are 
evidently intended, but I cannot at present offer any further explanation of these terms. In line 16 of a 
photographic copy of an inscription at Balligave, — the. modeim Balagaiiive in Maisur, — of the time of the Chalukya 
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— headed by the twelve headmen of Sugandhavarti, who were the protectors of the 
laws of the Virabananjn-guild,* which is the very embodiment of truth, pure conduct, 
brilliant achievements, morality, modesty, and learning, adorned with iimumerahle good 
qualities acquired by five himdred strict edicts celebrated through the whole world, — 
forming themselves into a great assembly on market-day, came to an agreement among 
themselves and set apart for that same god Mallinathadeva the following taxes. They 
gave one hundred betel-leaves on each load of a beast of bm’den of betel-leaves, and fifty 
betel-leaves on each load of the same carried on the head. Inside the village and in 
the market-place the people of that place gave a spoonful on each kind of grain that 
was sold, and on each paddy-shop. They gave two betel-nuts on each shop. With 
respect to green ginger, jaggory, tiu’meiic, and other miscellaneous articles, they 
gave one spoonful of each on each shop. Of cotton they gave on each shop as much as 
a man can hold in his hand. Also fifty cultivators gave a ladleful of oil on each oil-mill 
for the perpetual lamp of the same god. Also of oil that comes from Beruru for sale 
they gave an acldvA of oil on each hdclaru. The potters^ of that place gave on each 
kiln a vessel for the water of the god. Also five hundred (dealers in vegetables) gave 
two bundles on each cart-load of vegetables put up for sale and four vegetables on each 
load (of a beast of burden). The B6vakkal§ gaA^e a small tax such as a gift in alms 
on the vegetables that they brought for sale. 

Also the twelve headmen of Elarave gave to that same god, as a grant to he re- 
spected by all, four mattars of cultivated land, measiued in the circle of Navilgund 
to the east of the high road to Sirivfir and to the north of the watercourse of 
Kaddigura, within the boundaries of their own field (in the lands) of Savandhavatti 
and in the lands to the south of their own village, and they gave also a house five 
cubits broad bv twelve cubits long. 

Also the worthy Sindaramaileyanayaka of Bettasura, and the six headmen 
of that place, gave, as a grant to be respected by all, four mattars of cultivated land, 
measiued in the circle of Navilgund to the south of the watercoiuse of Kaddigura, 
within the lands to the south of their village, and they gave also a house six cubits 
broad by twelve cubits long. 

Also, to the same god, all the members of that sect of which Subhachandrasid- 
dhantideva, who shared the same rites with Prabhachandrasiddhantideva, the 
priest of the Jain temple of Mdnikyatirtha of Huli, and Indrakirttideva and 
Sridharadeva, the disciples of that same Prabhachandrasiddhantideva, were 
the heads, at Hiriyakummi which was the locality of that same Jain temple of 
Manikyatlrtha, together with the six headmen of that place, gave, as a grant to be 


king Vikramaditya II. (see No. 39 of a collection of photographic copies of inscriptions published for the Govern- 
ment of Maisiir by Major Dixon in 1865), we have, after the mention of the names of certain merchants, “the 
entire guild of the Nagara and the Miimmmuri thus composed ; ” we have, therefore, here “ Nagara ” as a 
convertible term with “ Xakhara:’ As to Mummnri^' it is given under No. 21, at page 402, of Mr. Kittel’s 
edition of the Sabdamanidarpana of Kesiraja, as meaning heated sand; I have not met with the word as yet in 
any other printed book or glossary. 

* '■' Banaiiju” is the modern ‘■•hanajiga, banahjiga, ov banijiga,” which, though given in Sanderson’s 
dictionary as a pure Canarese word, must be the oiiginal of or a Tadbhava corruption of the Sanskrit “ bdnija 
bdnijika,” merchant, trader. The Virabananju-guild is a division of the class of Lihgayat merchants. 

t “ Yaddu” is a provincialism for “ ettii” {“gettu”),an ox, and ‘Uiddu” in the text or “ yarfrfw,” according 
as we regard the ‘ as an initial letter, or as inserted for the sake of euphony, probably means some measure 
determined by the load of an ox. 

I Ay savant ar^' or dyasdvantaru” is equivalent to “ aya^rar?;,” those who enjoy the dya,” “ dyasdya;^ 
or “ dyasvdmyad i.e., the hereditary village servants collectively, the “ bdrd-bahcteddr ” of the Marathas. Here 
the word seems to be used to denote particularly the potters. 

§ “BSvahkal” or “bovahhaht” is evidently the same as “ boyi-makkalu ” for “ bhoyi-makkaju;’ i.e., 
“ bhoyiyarn,” fishermen, the bearers of palanquins, &c. 
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respected by all, a bouse six cubits broad by twelve cubits long, together with four 
mattars of cultivated land, measured in the circle of Navilgund, to the south of that 
same village, to the south of the cultivated land belonging to Xemana in the rent- 
free service lands* * * § of Xelliya-Chattagauda, and to the east of the boundaries of the 

field of Urugolana. 

Also, to the same god, two hundred merchants and the twelve headmen of Hasudi, 
the great Agrahdrai of the holy An ad i,j gave three hundred hamhas of cultivated 
land, as a grant to be respected by all, measiued in the circle of Digisvaradeva 
of Sogala within the locality of Hebbasuge, which is to the west of their own 
Basigavada, to the south of the tank of Ghaissagere which is to the south of 
their village, and to the west of the black-soil field of Savanubela of Savandhavatti. 

Also Munichandradeva, at the request of ,§ gave tluoughU 

those who received the contributions on the oil-mills db soilage oi <A1 each Monday. 

And that same Kesiraja of Kolara, having obtained all this as a portion for the 
god Mallinathadeva of the tank called Nagarakere of Sugandhavarti, built up 
that tank and planted a grove round it and gave the place, with libations of water, to 
Lingayya, the priest of the original local temple of Bellitage, who also bore the name 
of Vamasakti, the disciple of his own spiritual preceptor who practised the pme Saiva 
rites which were the method of his own worsliip ; and the account of Ins Mneage is 
tills ; — “ How is he, the descendant of the sage Hurvhsa, overwhelmed with trouble ! ” 
thus saying, that same Vhmasakti, the best of devotees, having taken an oath and 
having become victorious, became celebrated in the earth and acquhed a name. His 
son, Devasiva, of great fame, versed in all the sacred writings, of good conduct, owning 
great possessions acquhed by the might of liis arm, was resplendent in the earth. His 
offspring, Liiigasiva, acquainted with the Saiva doctrines, the abode of an inestimable 
number of good qualities, of good and spotless deeds, worshipped devoutly the Unborn 
of 6ri-Saila. Perceiving that this Linga, when worshipping the Unga, shone like a 
bee at the lotuses which are the feet of Sri-Mallinhtha, Kesirhja gave to him this 
(grant above described). 

May he, who preserves this land, which has become the subject of a praiseworthy 
edict, ever possess an increasing eminence of power ; but may he, who, not billing to 
protect it, destroys (this grant), sink into misery ! If a man destroy this, liis sin is as 
o-reat as if he were pitilessly to slay cows, or his own family, or Brahmans, at the 
Lcred shrines of Gaye, Varanasi, or Kurubhumi. He is born for the duration of 
sixty thousand years as a worm in ordm-e, who confiscates land that has been given, 
whether by himself or by another. That man who, not honouring piety, destroys (a 
grant of) land, whether it has been given by himself or by members of another family, 
shall afterwards become a worm and descend to hell. Those futiue rulers of the earth, 
whether bom in my lineage, or in the lineage of other kings, who, with minds free from 
sin, preserve this my act of piety in its integrity, — them I now salute, joining my hands 


* ‘‘ Bala ” is the old form of the Canarese “ hana” a party, — either a faction or a branch of a family of 
hereditary officials, cspQQiaWy of village headmen ; and it means secondarily in inscriptions, as in the present 
instance, but not in the current language of the present day, the portion of the hereditary service-lands allotted 
to such a branch of a family of hereditary officials or to any member of such a branch. In its secondary 
meaning it is equivalent to “ gaudiivunya ” which we have had in several places above. 

f “ Agrahdra ” means a village granted to a temple or to Brahmans for purposes of religion, education, and 
charity. 

J “ He who has no beginning.” 

§ “ Ayada chauimaragara,” — meaning not apparent. 

II ue., caused them to give. 
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together on my forehead. "Whether it be the kings of the royal race -which I myself 
serve, or other kings, if they do no injury to tliis deed of piety, to them I now join my 
hands (in respectful salutation). This is the saying of that same Kesiraja. 

Acquiring the benefit of good deeds performed in a former state of existence, 
Madiraja, esteemed the son of the lord Kesiraja, has in accordance with the wishes of 
that lord composed and written this brilliant edict. The twelve headmen of Sugan- 
dhavarti shall protect this act of piety ! 

Remarks. 

The following is the genealogy of the Eatta Great Cliieftains of Saundatti and 
Belgaum,* * * § as derived from this and other inscriptions of the dynasty : — 

ilerada. 

Prithviramajf about Saka 800. 

J 

Pittaga, married to Nijikabbe or Nijiyabbe. 

Santa or SantivaiTna,! married to Chantlikabbe, Saka 903. 

I 

I 

Nanna. 

Kartavirya I., or Katta I.,§ about S. 960. 

! 

I . I 

Davaii or I)ayima. Kannakaira I. or Kanna 1. 


Erega or Eraga. 

Sena I. or Kalasena L, married to Mailaladevi. 


Anka,S 
s. 97 1: 


Kaimakaira 11. or Kanna II. 
Saka 1009. 


Kartavirya II. or Katta II., |j 
md. to Bhagaladevi, S. 1010. 


Sena II. or Kalasena II., I' about g. 1050, 
married to Lakshmidevi. 


Kartavirya III. or Kattanoa, 6. 1086,** 
married to Padmaladevi or Padmavati. 

Lakshmana or Lakshmideva I., 
married to Cbandalade^^. or Cbandrikadevi. 


Kartavirya IV. S. 1124, 1127, and 1141, 
married to Echaladevi and (?) Madevi. 


Mallikaijuna, 
Saka 1124 and 1127. 


Lakshmideva II., 
Saka 1151. 


* From Tnd. Ant. vol. IV. p. 280. — J. B. 

f Subordinate to the Eashtrakuta Krishnaraja who was ruling in Saka 798 and 825 Journ, Bom. Br 

B. As. Soc. vol. X. p. 187. 

J Subordinate to the Chalukya Tailapadeva II., S. 895 to 919. 

§ Subordinate to Somesvaradeva I., S. 962 ? to 991 ? 

II Subordinate to the Chalukyas Somesvaradeva II., S. 991 ? to 998, and Vikramaditya II., S. 998 to 
1049. 

f At first, under Jayakarna, son of Vikramaditya II.; afterwards he was independent, as were his 
successors. 

** Inscription at Bail Hongal. — Ind. Ant., vol. IV. p. 116. 
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2. An Old Canaeese Inscription on a Stone Tablet 

AT THE Temple oe Panchalingadeva, Manoli, in the Parasgad T al ttka 

OE the Belgahm District. 

Plate LXXIV.* * * § and First Report, page 15. 

Reverence to Sambliu,t who is made beautiful by a chauri, which is the moon that 
lightly rests upon his lofty head, and who is the foimdation pillar for the erection of the 
city of the three worlds ! 

In J ambudvipa, J the most exceUent region to the south of Meru, which is worthy 
of great worship in this earth encircled by the ocean, is Bharataksh^tra, which is equally 
resplendent and beautiful. In Kuntala, which like a beautiful braid of hair adorns 
the land of Bharata, is the broad district of Toragale; the very pleasant city of 
Munipura is esteemed the chief beauty of that district. So that you may say that it 
is like the city of the gods resplendent in the universe, Munipura is more glorious than 
a crore of other sacred places of pilgrimage from (its being the favourite residence of 
the sages) Veda-vyasa, Kutsa, Jamadagni, Vasishtha, Bharadv&ja, Attri, and Visvamitra, 
who confessed that it was the buth place of Pahchalihga§ and the abode of the 
goddess of fortune, and that, being possessed of the waters of the Ramagahga,|| it 
was worthy to be worshipped both in this world and in the next. To describe the 
pleasure garden of that city : — Munivalli has always been considered to be the birth- 
place of the goddess of fortune on account of its black bees and its cocoanuts, and 
arecanuts, and rose-apples, and the fruits of the Madhu ; on account of its jack-trees, 
and mango-trees, and lime-trees, and orange-trees, and elove trees, and betel-plants, and 
Surahonne trees, and SupMali trees, and Parijata trees, and Punn&ga trees, and Asoka 
trees; and on account of the betel creepers that cause a dense gloom. This same 
Munipura was the abode of the sages Sanaka, Sanandana, Jamadagni, Vibh^nduka, and 
others ; he who with joy protects it, daily delighting in the perpetual beauties of the 
pleasure garden of that city, is Panchalihga; its high prosperity shall outshine riches 
and gold as long as the earth and M4ru and the moon shall last. 

Hail ! While the valorious universal emperor, the glorious King Sihghanad^va, 

the favourite of the world, the supreme king of great kings, the supreme lord, the most 
venerable, the sun of the white lotuses of the family of the glorius Jaitugideva,^ 
the best among the Y adavas, — was ruling at his capital of Devagiri with the recreation 
of pleasing conversations : — King Singh an a, the sovereign of the Yadavas, — having 
invaded and acquired with the edge of the sword which was his arm the territory of 
the hostile kings, and having charmingly become the sole ruler of the world, — ^by means 
of his mighty rule made the whole earth {which rests) upon the tusks of the elephants 

* Mr. Fleet’s transliteration being into modern Canarese, I find it impracticable to reproduce it. J. B. 

t Siva, who bears a digit of the moon on his tiara. 

t Jambudvipa is the central division of the world. The golden mountain Meru is the centre of 
Jambudvipa Bharatakshetra, “ the land of Bharata,” is India. 

§ Siva, who is the ultimate object of the Unffa worship, is called Panchalinga, “he who has five ling as,” 

probably from the chief places at which he is worshipped under that emblem being five in number, viz. : 

1, Conje var am, where there is the prithici-lihga,” or linga made of earth ; 2, J ambukesvara, where there is 
the “ ab-lviga,” or liiiga from which water is said to exude perpetually ; 3, T i r u n a m a 1 e, where there is the “ tejo- 
linga,” or linga -which sparkles with light ; 4, Kalahasti, where there is the “ vdgu-linga” or linga, the lamp of 
which is said to be kept in constant vibration by the wind; and 5, Chidambara, where there is the “ dkdsa-linga,” 
or aerial or sham liiiga, i.e. where the liiiga is worshipped without any material form of it being kept in the temple. 

II This would seem to be another name for the Malaprahari. Many rivers are called Gahga because the 
waters of the real Ganges are supposed to flow into them periodically. 

If Jaitugi was the name of the father, as well as of the son, of Singhanade va. 

(11540.) G G 
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{that stand) at the points of the compass, his prey. While the kings of Malava and 
Chera and Ch61a and Magadha, and the lords of the countries of Gurjara, Pandya, 
Lala, Nepala, Turushka, Barhariga, Kerala, Pallava, Ahga, Vehgi, Panchala, 
Kalihga, and Sindhu were reigning, — Sihghana, the king of men, governing the 
earth in happiness, was glorious like the king of the gods. The world has become his 
his prey; and, saying “ Let him rule the earth with justice,” King Sihghana gave the 
government of the earth to Jagadala Purushbttama. On a religious occasion King 
Sihghana, who was pre-eminent in respect of his renown, saying “ Let him build the 
city of Sivapura,” gave the celebration of the rites of Purushdttama * * * § to Jdgadeva. 
Best among a himdred millions is the family of Purushbttama, who is a very Mem in 
respect of his firm dignity and the lustre of his excellent fame, and who, through the 
influence of his star, is a very asylum of mankind, a very jewel of a man. And the 
lineage of that same Jbgadeva is this: — Pahchalihga, the lord of the daughter t of 
the mountam, is the propitious lord of his family ; his gotra J is that of Kaundinya 
with (the § of) Vasishtha and Maitravaruna ; Kamad^va, firm in truth, 
is adorned with the qualities of a father {towards Mm) ; the honoured Lokambike is 
his mother; Gaurbhayi is his charming wife; Soman&tha, the bridegroom of the 
goddess of fortune, is the son of him, the husband of the goddess of fortune ; — ^how 
fortunate, then is Jbgadeva ! 

And, that same Jogadeva having exercised authority over many countries and 
having ruled happily ; — Hail ! — On the holy occasion of an eclipse of the moon on 
Monday, the day of the full-moon of the bright fortnight of the month K^rttika of the 
Chitrabhanu samvatsara,\\ which was the year of the glorious Saka era 1145, at the 
command of the Dandanayaka Purushottama, ^ who was the manager of all the 
affairs of the glorious Singhanad^va, J bgadeva gave with gifts of gold and libations 
of water {the village of) KaUavole, as a grant to be respected by all, to the god 
Sri-Panchalihgadeva, the self-existent one, for the piuposes of his temple with 
beautiful puinacles, for the purpose of repairing anything that might become broken or 
torn or worn out, for the purposes of the perpetual offering, for the purposes of the 
ahgabhoga** and the rahgahhogaf * and for the purposes of a charitable dining-hall. 
J dgad^va, the excellent husband of the goddess of fortune, being gracious, m his affection 
respectfully gave to {the god) Sri-Panchalinga {the village of) Kallavole, as a firm 
grant to be respected by all, for the piuposes of Chaitrapavitra,tt of repairing anything 
that- might become torn or worn out, and of a charitable dinmg-hall; the lords of the 
earth shall preserve this grant as long as the ocean and the moon and the sun may last. 
Sri- J dgadeva, the Daudadhisa, the good man, the younger brother of Purushottama, 
gave as a firm grant the city of Sivapura to Brahmans, for as long as the earth and 


* V i s L u u, “ the supreme spirit.” 

t Par vat i, the wife of 6iva and daughter of the mountam Himalaya. 

J “ Gotra,” — -family or kindred. 

§ Pravara,” means the invocation of those ancestors whose names are to be coupled with that of Agni, the 
god of fire, when the latter is invited to be present at the consecration of the sacrificial fire. 

II According to the table in Carnatic Chronology, XIhq Chitrabhanu samvatsara is Saka 1144, and 

Saka 1145 is the Subhanu or Svabhanu samvatsara. 

^ “Dandanayaka,” “ Dandadhipa,” “ Dandadhisa,” or “ Chamupa,” as used in inscriptions, appears to denotea 
military officer with administrative charge. 

** I have not been able to obtain any satisfactory explanation of these terms as used in connexion with the 
worship of idols. 

ft Perhaps “ the purificatory rites of (the month) Chaitra.” In other passages the words are separate, 

^Uhaitrakke pavitrakke e.g.m line 75 of the Nesargi inscription, Jo. Ro. jBr. J?. H. S., vol. X., No. xxix., 
pp. 240 et seqq. 
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Meru and the moon may endure. J6gad6va, the Chamupa, joyfully gave sixteen 
allotments, each of two hundred Jcammas* * * § (of land), to the excellent Brahmans of 
Sivapura, in fom’ out of the ancient villages. And if you ask in what villages respec- 
tively : — In Munipura, in Sindavige, in Aganur, and in Nagarapura. Jogadeva, 
who followed the precepts of Manu, with affection and modesty gave sixteen allotments 
to Brahmans. In order that it might he esteemed pre-eminent in the world, Jogadeva 
the Dandadhisa, the younger brother of Jagadala-Purush6ttama, declared that 
Sivapura surpasses the charming land of enjoyment.! 

And on the same occasion : — The gardeners of the jewel-mine Munipura, who were 
the receptacles of great Kherality, acquired renown through the strength and the power 
and the em in ence of their wealth, their truth, their firm determination, their perseverance, 
and their heroism. The gardeners, who had obtained the excellent favour of the lotuses 
which are the feet of {the god) Panchalihga, who is resplendent throughout the world, 
gave perpetually year by year for the purposes of the rahgahhoga a handage\ on the 
{total produce of) dried fruits, grain, &c.§ 

Honourable, worthy to be accounted foremost among the brave, possessed of a most 
excellent reputation by reason of the strength and the eminence and the greatness of 
their firm determination, the preservers of all religious rites, worthy to be worshipped, 
more glorious than any others, abounding in holy deeds, possessed of a profound firmness 
that comprised a nmnber of various good qualities, firm in truth, the granters of aU 
requests, — such are the IJ gur a Three-hundred, || who are worthy to be worshipped in 
this world. Even the Unborn cannot describe the greatness of the Pive-hundred-and- 
fom*, who occupied themselves in all the rites of religion, which greatness, resulting 
from their protecting might, their generosity, the powerful attraction of their truth, and 
the eminence of their energy, was such that you might say that one who asked them for 
protection or begged of them a freedom from old age and death was certain to attain his 
desired object ; who, then, may describe it ? And whenever those same Three-hundred 
and the Pive-hundred-and-four asked with importunity (?),^ they gave one coin such as 
is given on marriage occasions. 

And the boundaries of the thi’ce hundred hammas of cultivated land, {ichich icere 
given as a grant) to be respected, to the god Sri-Panchalingadeva, are : — on the east, 
the high-road that goes to the vaUey ; on the south, a rivulet ; on the west, the cultivated 
land called Akkasaligeyi ; and on the north, the cultivated land called Hebballahara- 


* “ Kamma ” or “ kamha ” — an ancient land-measure, the value of which is not now known. 

! Svarga, or paradise, where people enjoy the reward of their works. 

t “ Kandaffe ” is the modern “ khandaga” or “ khanditga,” equivalent to about three bushels. 

§ “ Tdringe ” ; — but the meaning to be given to “ tdru,” of which we have the dative case here and the 
genitive case, ‘Carina,” in line -18 below, is not certain. In Sanderson’s Canarese Dictionary “ tdru ” is given as 
meaning as a noun a?i omen, the bar of a door, a particular tree, and as a verb to become thin, exhausted with 
fatigue, dried up. As he gives also a form “ tdru ” in the meaning of a door-bar, and the tree so called, “ tdru ” 
may be assumed to be also the old form of the root in its verbal significations. And it would seem to me that the 
word as used in this inscription is connected with the root in its verbal signification to become dried up, and means 
dried produce generally. 

II It is not apparent who are the “ Ugura Three-hundred,” and the “ Five-hundred-and-four.” Some lai-ge 
religious establishment appears to be alluded to, and perhaps it is the establishment of the priests of the temple of 
EUamma or Eenuka at Ugargol, which is close to Saundatti in the Parasgad Taluka of the Belgaum district. The 
temple is one of great note, it has a large establishment of priests, and great numbers of people go on pilgrimages 
to it at stated times ; but, though the shrine has every appearance of being of some antiquity, I have met with no 
allusions to it in inscriptions, unless the jwesent is one. The “ Ugura Five-hundred ” and the “ Eleya-Bojagaru 
Five-hundred-and-four,” are mentioned also in lines 28-9 of No. IV. of my Sindavanisa inscriptions in the 
Jo. Bo. Br. R. A. S., vol. XL, No. xxxi., p. 254. 

f “ Chatturdsigeridalli ; ” but the meaning is not at all certain. In analysing it as “ chatturdsige cridalli.” 
I would connect “ chafturdsige ” with “ chdtrdyisu ” to be obstinate, hardened. 
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lakeyi. And the boundaries of one mattar* * * § {of land, which also^ teas given to the god, 
are) : — On the east, {the temple of) the goddess Kalikadevi; on the swt , e 
tank called Hanitegere; on the west, {the village of ) Karayetta; and on the north, 
the high-road [to the village) of Hhvinakal. Also the fixed contrpution that was 
allotted, free from all opposing claims, on the betel plantations measuring five hun e 
Tiidis,i which was to the south of (the temple of) the god, to the west of the rivulet 
called Yahgarattihalla, to the north of the {river) gri-Ramagahgeand to the east of 
of a stone set upright in the ground, was the impost of the Sarileelculi ^ and the 
contribution on the profits was the impost of a bundle of betel-leaves levied on the 
road; and {there was allotted) to that same god one visa^ on each load of a beast 
of bm’den of betel-leaves. Two solasages\\ of oil {were given) on (each) oil-miU, to 
provide for the ceremony of averting the effects of the evil eye which was held on 
Mondays at Sihgavatti of that locality. Ard one oil-mill was set apart for the god. 
Sixty cultivators gave a kandage of dried fiaits, grain, &c. And the reapers of the 
betei-plants will give {a conh'ibution) when they reap, and the consumers of betel- 
leaves will willingly give {a contribution) . The ministers of the king shall recognise 
these imposts. And the sellers of betel-leaves and arecanuts inside the village will give 
{a contribution) when they realise in cash the prices that they obtain. 

The east and south boundary of a flower-garden, {which was given to the same 
god,) is the river Sri-Ramagange; the west boundary is the garden of the Basadi 
and the north boundary is a plantation of betel-plants. 

And the boundaries of a garden on the river containing five himdred betel-plants 
are:— On the east, the river grl-Ramagange; on the south and west and north, 
stones set upright in the ground. {Also there ivere given) three flower-gardens in the 
waste land called Suruganabdl. 

Having established the shrine of the god Srl-M^dhavan^r^yana and havmg 
given as a grant to be respected by all, with gifts of gold and libations of water, 
{the village of) Sattiyakere for the purposes of the ahgabhoga and rahgabhdga of that 
same god, {there teas given) a betel-plantation of five hundred kalis to the east of 
Munivalli, to the south of a rivulet, to the west of the river Sri-R^magange, and to 
the north of a stone set upright in the ground. 

And on the same occasion there were given to the Brahmans of Brahmapuri, with 
hbations of water, two allotments at {the village of ) Kadakula, two at Balligere, two at 
Hulukundjtwo at . . ttase, twoatKurulanfir, twoatBannivur,twoatDadeyabavi, 
two at Goravanur, two at Jangavadanaruvanur, and four at Halevfir. 

And, while that same Jogadevanayaka was cherishing the practices of religion, 
sixty cultivators** acquired and gave to the IJgura Tbree-hundred and the Rive-hundred- 


* “ Mattar ” — an ancient land -measure the value of which is not now known. 

I “ Kuli," a pit, hole. The meaning of the text is probably “ a betel-plantation capable of holding five hundred 
plants.” 

X Meaning not known. “ Harike ” is a vow ; and “ kuli,” in addition to the meaning given in the preceding 
note, means, as a verb, to dig a hole, to protect, to journey, 

§ Explained to me as being the same as “ duddu,” the fourth part of an anna. In Sanderson’s Dictionary 
“ visa” is giving as meaning one-sixteenth, a share, portion ; and we have also “ vise” five seers. 

II Solasage” is perhaps a mistake for sollige, solige, solage, or solege,” the sixty-fourth part of a 
“ kolaga,” which is equivalent to about three twentieths of a bushel. 

^ “ Basadi,” — modern “ Basti,” — a Jain temple. 

**■ This '^eeins to be a technical ex])ression ; we meet with it again in line 44 of the Gulhalli inscription in 
the Journ. B. B. 1{. As. boc., vol. IX. No. xxvii., at pp. 29G et segq.; in line 38 of the Kittiir inscription at 
pp. 304 et seqq. of the .same ; in line 2 of No. III. of the Ratta inscriptions, vol. X. No. xxix. at pp. 204 seqq. 
of the same ; and in line 78 of No. \ 1. of the Ratta inscriptions at pp. 240 et seqq. of the same ; and I have found 
the same expression in other in.scriptions not yet published. 
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and-four, with gifts of gold and libations of water, at Sivapura, as a token of union, 
certain land of which the boundaries are : — ^To the north-east there is a row of tamarind 
trees arranged in the form of a festoon of flowers hung over a doorway. To the south 
of the row of tamarind trees, arranged in the form of a festoon of flowers hung over a 
doorway, there is the garden of Ba . . rakkura, which is to the south of the ornamented 

gateway of the temple of {the goddess) Karanikemasanikahhe which stands together 
with the land of Jinendra, the foe of passion. From the boundary of that garden 
towards the west there is the garden of the merchant Kimhharakalisetti ; from the 
north-west of this garden towards the south there are the gardens of Harumhahavi- 
Brahmaya, Alahittaya, and Banavaya ; thence towards the west there are the road 
that goes to Kalla vole and the sacred shrine on the {river) Malaprahari called 
E/udratirtha; thence to the north {ice come to the village of) Karuguppe, from the 
centre of which {toe come to the village of) Kuppe, below which is the road to 
Modalur ; thence {toe come to) the row' of tamarind trees, arranged like a festoon 
of flowers hung over a doorway, and commencing from a tamarind tree which stands 
at the iunction of the cultivated land called Kodagadikeyi and the field called 
Kalikaveyola and the stream. Such is the course of the boundaries. 

Since .... all belongs equally to the god Sri-Panchalingadeva, the 
regents of the four principal points of the compass, and kings, and the Five-hundred 
who are perfect in respect of their rehgion, and the One-thousand, and the {inhabitants 
of the)iQim cities, and the people of {the loealihj called) the “ Seven-and-a-half,”'<' and of 
{the locality called) the “ Eleven-and-a-half and of many districts on both sides, shall 
preserve this religious grant of rent-free service-land as long as the earth and the water 
and the moon and sim and stars may last, avoiding the commission of the ten faults. 

He is born for the duration of sixty thousand years as a w'orm in ordure who 
confiscates land that has been given whether by himself or by another. 

3. Inscription from Cave III., at Badami. 

Plate XXXII,, and pages 22^. 

Transcription. 





* E luvaresthala and Hanneraduvaresthala are technical names and mean literally p/ace (or 
locality) that is (called) the “ Seve/i-aiid-a-half,” and the place (or locality) that is (called) the “ Twelce-and-a- 
half." In No. V. of the Eatta inscriptions (Journ. B. B. R. As. Soc. toI. X. p. 227), line 63, we have the place 
(or locality) that is (called) the “ Eleven-and-a-half.” These terras probably originated in some local custom 
of which no traces now remain, but the clue to the explanation of them may perhaps be found in a custom 
formerly observed at Bankapur in the Dharwad district; the Shahabazar of that town was taken as a kind of 
limit dividing not the town only, but the neighbouring country also, into two parts ; and the inhabitan ts of the 
two divisions thus constituted used, at the festival of the Holi-Huniiu ve, to meet in opposition to each other 
and engage in a contest called kalla-kdlaga, literally “the war of stones.” If the number of villages on each 
side of the line-division was not specified, the contending parties would be “ the people of many countries on both 
sides,” as the expression is in the text of Inscription No. VI. (Journ. B. B. R. As. Soc. vol. X. p. 240 ct seqq.) ; 
if the two divisions contained, the one seven villages and the other twelve, then, including in each division half 
the town of Bankapur itself, the contending parties would be “ the people of the locality called ‘ Seven-and-a- 
half,’ and the people of the locality called ‘ Twelve-and-a-h.alf.’ ” Technical and traditional Canarese names often 
contain, for reasons which are not now known, numerie.al components ; thus at Eay ara-IIubballi (the king’s 
Hubballi) in the Dharwad district there is a mat ha that is always spoken of as Hanneradu-Matha, literally 
“ the Twelve-MffMa,” and there is at the same place an or priest whose title is Murusaviradayya, 

literally “ the Three-thousand - ‘I ” This Ayya’s title may have originated in his ancestors being the high- 
priests of the Kundi Three-thousand. As another instance of a name with a numerical component we have in 
No. V., line 60 (Journ. B. B. R. As. Soc. vol. X. p. 226), the Jain temple called Pahchara sadi, that is, “the 
Yi'it-Basadi.” 


( 11 . 540 .) 
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^^grq|(l) fw^f%frwfT^^[f%]fw [ii]fT(5i) ^f%[?5] 

II w^firiw T^T w 


W’ET^eT «f^i: 5T^ wm 5l^T [II] ^^Tlt ^ ^(^)- 

[ II ] 

^7-®!!^ C II J 5<T^fTT: ii 


Translation. 


Hail ! In tlie twelftli year of liis prosperous reign, five hundred of the years of the 
royal installation of the Sakaking having expu’ed, Sri-Mangalisvara, who is valorous in 
war, — whose two feet are tinted with the lustre of the jewels in the diadems of kings 
who have been caused to bow down before him by the edge of the sword which is 
Avielded by his arm, — who is the auspicious abode of victory over the {lohole) earth as 
far as the four oceans,! — who is a most excellent worshipper of ( «5) the Holy 
One, §— who is born in the lineage of the Chalkyas who meditate on the feet of Sri- 
Svami,|l who are of the kindred of Manavya, who are the offspring of Hariti, and whose 

* In the original this letter is inserted below the line, having been at first omitted, 

t In the original the ^ and the are clear, but the first consonant of the compound letter has been 
effaced ; judging from the space left and the position of the W, the missing letter is probably SJ, but it might 
of course be 71, or 

n. 7 > s 

J i.c., the northern, southern, ea,stern, and western oceans. 

§ “ Parama-hhagavata,'” a most excellent worshipper of Bhagavan or Vishnu. 

I! A name of Karttikeya or Mahasena, the god of war. This and the following two titles belong also to the 
kings of the older Kadamba dynasty of Palasika, (see Nos, 2, 6, and 7 of the inscriptions published by me in 
the Journ. Bomb. Sr. B. As. Soc., vol. IX., No. xxvii. page 235 et seq.), and probably to the kings of other 
old dynasties also. ” 
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heads are punfied by ablutions performed after the celebration of the Agnishtoma, 
Agnichayana, Vajapeya, Paundarika sacrifices, and horse-sacrifices rrhich cost much 
gold, who is endowed with the three constituents of regal power,* * * § — who is the full 
moon of the sky which is the race of the Chalkyas, — who is possessed of a body which 
is adorned with a multitude of many good qualities, — who has an intellect which is 
intent upon the true essence of the meaning of all the sacred writings, — who is possessed 
of extreme strength and prowess and energy, — having erected a temple, an abode of the 
great Vishnu, surpassing everything which is celestial or human, fashioned with most 
curious workmanship, most worthy to be looked at on the siuface of any primary or 
secondary division of the earth,t and having given rich gifts to Brahmans in it on the 
holy fuU-moon of the month Karttika, granted, on the occasion of the installation of the 
image of the holy Vishnu, who destroyed the army of the enemies of the gods with his 
discus the shape of which is like that of the sim risen {again) after the destruction of the 
universe, the village called Lanjisvara,i liavhig made a daily observance the bestowal 
of food and alms upon sixteen Brahmans for the piu'pose of offering the oblation to 
Narayana and {having set apart) the remainder for the sustenance of wandering religious 
mendicants,— saying “ In the presence of the Sun, Pire, and the {guild of) merchants, § 
the reward of this accumulation of religious merit has been made over with oblations 
of water to my elder brother Kirttivarma, the lord of valour, who was sufficiently 
powerful to protect the whole chcle of the earth, who Avas adorned ivith a canopy 
consisting of his fame which was propped up by standards of Auctory acquired in many 
battles in which there were melees of chariots and elephants and horses and footmen, 
and which was bounded {only) by the waves of the four oceans, H andtvho was worshipped 
by gods and Brahmans and spiritual preceptors ; let whatever reward belongs to {me 
who am) possessed of a desire to obey my brother accrue to me.” {And this grant) is 
not to be diminished by any one ; {for) : — “ Land has been given by many and has been 
continued in grant by many ; he, who for the time being possesses land, enjoys the 
benefit of it. Carefully continue, 0 Yudliishthira, land that has been given whether by 
thyself or by another ; continuing a grant is the best {act) of kings and is more excellent 
than giving. He, who confiscates land that has been given whether by himself or by 
another, becomes a worm in the excrement of a dog and sinks {into hell) with his 
ancestors : ” — {these are) the verses sung by Vyasa. 


Meinarks. 

The Inscription records the erection of a Vaishnava temple and the allotment of 
grants on behalf of it by the Chalukya king Mangalisvara or Mahgalisa in the 
Saka year 501 (A.D. 579-80). 

This is the first instance that I have met with of the name of the dynasty being 
spelt as “ Chalkya” ; the usual form is Chalukya or Chalukya, and it is, I think, also 
occasionally written Chalikya, 


* Sc,, majesty, the power of good counsel, and the force of energy. 

t The meaning of the compound “ bhumibhdgopa, &c.” is obscure, and my interpretation of it may perhaps 
not be correct. 

J See note f to the transcription. 

§ The merchants, or probably the chief men among them, constituted a village jury and investigated 
disputes, pronounced the results of trials by ordeal (see the Kadamba inscription of Kittui- at page .S04 et seq, 
of the above-mentioned number of the Journ. Bom. Br. It. As, Soc.), witnessed grants with a vieAV to subse- 
quently proving them if required, &c. 

II i,e., which spread over and enveloped the whole inhabited earth, 

H H 2 
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The early Chalukya kings appear to have been very tolerant in matters of^ religion. 
In an inscription at Aihole* * * § in the Kaladgi district, not far from Badami, we find 
Pulik^si II., the nephew and successor of Mangalisa, erecting and making grants to a 
Jain temple in the Saka year 507, and Linga or Saiva temples were erected and endowed 
by others of them. 

The present inscription fixes the Saka year 490 as the commencement of the reign 
of Mangalisa. Saka 4S8 is the date obtained by Sir W. Elliot for his predecessor 
Kirttivarma I. This inscription also determines, with a precision not hitherto, I think, 
attained, the commencement of the Saka era. The era has been considered to date 
“ from the birth of Salivahana, a mythological prince of the Dekhan, who opposed 
Yikramaditya, the Baja of Ujjayinl.”t It is here said distinctly to “ date from the 
royal installation or coronation of the Saka king.” 

4. BadImi.— Cave III. Inscription No. 10. 

On one of the columns of the great Cave Temple. See First Feport, page 23, 
and Plate XXXIV., No. 10. 

Translation.X 

May prosperity attend the bastion, which was built, at the order of the great king 
Kondaraja, on the fifteenth day of the bright fortnight of {the month) AshMha, of the 
S6hhakrit samvatsara !§ Sri ! 


5. Badami. — Inscription No. 19. 

On an old temple in the hfil fort to the north of Bfid^mi. See First Report, page 27, 
and Plate XXXV., No. 19. 


Translation. 

May prosperity attend the bastion, which was built, at the order of the Nhyaka 

Akrushappana |1 of the King SadaMvaraya,*^ on the 

fifteenth day of the bright fortnight of (the month) Ashadha of the Sobhakrit 
samvatsara /** Sri ! The superintendent of the administration of the king Kondaraja ! 
Sri! 


6. Pattadakal. Great Temple. — Inscription No. 20. 

In the Gupta character, from the south side of the east porch, near the door. See 
First Report, Plate XLI., No. 20, and page 31. 

* An impression has been taken of this inscription and will appear in the Indian Antiquary, where a 
translation of it has been published : vol. V. pp. 67 IF. 

I Prinsep’s Useful Tables, page 1 54, in Thomas’ eilition of Ind. Antiquities, vol. II. 

J Mr. Fleet having transliterated the 1 st, 2nd, 4th, 5th, and 6th of these inscriptions into Canarese characters, 
I regret that I am unable to reproduce them satisfactorily in this country. J. B. 

§ Probably the Saka year 1465 (A.D. 1543-4). 

|l The meaning of Hadapadala is not apparent. 

If Probably Sadasi vadevamaharaya of Vidyanagari or Vijayanagara, whose dates, as known to me from 
other inscriptions, are Saka 1474, 1476 or 1477, and 1483. [Sec Inscription No. 8 on plate XXXIII. of the 
First Report. — J. B] _ 

** Probably the Saka year 1465 (A.D. 1543-4). 
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Translation. 

Hail. {Glo7'mis are* * * § ) the customs of former times, wMch were established 

+ Sri-Vijayadityaj^ ia whom truth was iiiherent,§ the 

favourite of the world, the supreme king of great kings, the supreme lord, the venerable ! 
Sri-Vikramaditya,|l the venerable, is the preserver of {the rites of the goddess) 

Lokamahadevi^ ** * * §§ He, who destroys this, is on a par with 

people who destroy a thousand tawny-coloured cows, or a thousand Brahmans at 
Baranasit By the fort of Ereyadi-Srlguppa . . . ff 


7. Inscription No. 23. — On a Pillar in the E. Porch op the Great Temple at 

Pattadkal. 

First Report, Plate XLII. and page 31. 

Transci'iptioyi. 

nJ 

SS sJ 


Translation. 

As an elephant, bluided by rut, is deprived of his frenzy by the roaring of a lion, so 
other actors are deprived of their presumption by the rules which are to be adhered to 
by actors and which are comprised in the arrangement of the celebrated precepts of 
Bharata.§§ As a ciu-ved and lofty mountain falls, having its summit torn open and 
thrown down by the fall of a thunderbolt, so disingenuous and arrogant actors fall, 
having their heads cleft open and bowed down by a very clever composition in 
accordance with the opinions of Bharata, which are to be adhered to by actors. 


* The construction being the nominative case plural of “ marydde,” preceded by the relative participle, some 
such phrase as this is needed to complete the sentence. 

t The meaning of “ Gandharvvante ” is not apparent. 

J Either the first of this name in Sir W. Elliot’s Chalukya genealogy, about Saka 617 (A. D. 695-6) ; or the 
•econd of the same name in the same genealogy, about Saka 890 (A.D. 968-9). 

§ “ Saytdsraya” a family name of the Chalukya kings. 

|j Either the first of this name in Sir W. Elliot’s genealogy, about Saka 655 (A.D. 733-4) ; or the second of 
the same name, also called Taila or Tailapadeva, about Saka 900 (A.D. 978-9). In either case Vikramaditya 
was the son and successor of Vijayaditya. [From the character of the letters, and as the temple seems to 
belong archa3ologically to about the beginning of the eighth century, I incline to adopt the earlier of these princes 
as being meant. — J. B.] 

If Perhaps Lokshmi, who is called Lokamata, “ the mother of the world.” 

** Again the meaning of “ Gandharvvante ” is not apparent. 

ff The meaning of the rest of this sentence, beginning with “ durgamdra,” is not apparent. 

ff This letter, — if, — was at first omitted in the original and then inserted below the line. 

§§ The author of a collection of rules on the subject of dramatic composition and theatrical exhibition. 
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8. Insceiption No. 33.— On an old Vaishnava Temple at Aihole. 


'First Report, Plate LV., No. 33, and page 40. 
Transcription. 

C II ] 

[ I ] 

^ ^ II* 


Translation. 

Hail ! There has not been and there shall not he in Jamhudvipa any wise man, 
proficient in {the art ofhuUcling) houses and temples, equal to Narasohha. 


* The initial letters of the lines in these transcriptions correspond to the initial letters of the lines of the 
originals. In the originals the lines are for the most part all of the same length ; in this respect, however, it is 
not possible to imitate the originals in the transcriptions. 



The following extra Photographs illustrative of this Report are not published, 
hut the negatives are deposited at the India Office : — 

1. Old Gate op the Upaekot Juhagadh. 

2. Mhhiab in the Jami’ Masjid, Junagadh. 

3. Caves at Sana. 

4. SOHTHEEN.POETION OF THE GeOUP OP TeMPLES ON MoENT GiENAE, 

5. Noetheen Poetion of Ditto. 

6. Inteeioe op the Centeal Mandap in VasthpIla’s Temple, Gibnae. 

7. Tombs of the Nawabs at Junagadh. 

8. Noeth-west Coenee op Navalakha Te^iple at Ghumli, showing the Sculptuee. 

9. Sculptuee on the Noeth Side of Ghumli Temple. 

10. Sculpture on the West Side of Ditto. 

11. JethanI Wav at Ghusili. 

12. Loose sculptueed Stones at Suvan Kansaei Talao, Ghumli. 

13. The Vethita Wav near Mukhana. 

14. Rama and Lakshmana peom the old Temple at Gop. 

15. Tank and Corner Tower at Jamnagar, 

16. Vaishnava Images for a new Temple at NavInagae. 

17. Temple at BHADEEivAR from the North-west. 

18. Bhadee4vae — Sculpture on Shrine Walls. (small.) 

19. „ Sculpture over the Front of the Corridors. „ ' 

20. „ Pillar at the Shrine Door. „ 

21. Duda’s Temple, Bhadeesvae. „ 

22. The Mosque at Bhuj. 

23. The Mahasati or Royal Tombs at Bhuj. 

24. Door of the Ruined Temple at Kheda. 

25. Nandod Gate at Dabhoi. 

26. Baeoda Gate at Dabhoi, from Inside. 

27. Hiea Gate at Dabhoi, from Inside. 

28. Temple of Kali, from Outside the HieI Gate. 

29. Temple at the Hiea Gate, from Outside. 

With some alternatives and duplicates. 
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